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N THE WHITE HOUSE. 


By JOANNA R. NICHOLLS 


Ir is nearly ninety-seven years since the White 
House became the home of the Chief Executive 
of the United States. Its corner stone had been 
laid October 13th, 1792, and in 1796, General 
Washington had named it, while in course of 
construction, in memory of his wife’s old home. 
But it was not until 1800 that the building was 
pronounced ready for occupation. Since that 
date tremendous changes have occurred—in the 
nation. in the people, in the city, in the man- 
sion itself. 
Major McKinley are telegraphed to Washington 
ahead of his. arrival, 
and over the wires are 
also flashed the final 
directions preparatory 
for the inaugural cere- 
Exactly at the 
appointed hour the 
splendid palace Pull- 
man, with all its lux- 
urious accommoda- 
tions, will rush into 
the depot, and the 
carriage of the Presi- 
dent-elect will roll 
smoothly along the 


mony. 


asphalt pavements of 
our magnificent Capi- 
tal city, unobstructed 
in its passage except 
by throngs of welcom- 
ing citizens. 

How different is this 
picture from the ar- 
rival of the first resi- 
dents at the Executive 
Mansion! President 
and Mrs. John Adams 
traveled in a carriage Photo by Bell. 
all the way from Bal- MRS. R. 


To-day the latest movements of 





B. 


timore to Washington, over rough country roads, 
and lost their way in the woods, causing a delay 
of two hours. Pennsylvania Avenue was a mo- 
rass bristling with alder bushes, where the old 
Tiber overflowed its banks periodically and in- 
undated that portion of the city. The few strag- 
gling private houses looked incongruous beside 
the new public buildings, and the President’s 
mansion was surrounded by a forest of trees. A 
confidential letter from Mrs. Adams to her daugh- 
ter (the first letter probably ever written in the 
White House) gives a graphic description of her 
sensations upon enter- 
ing the ‘‘ wilderness 
city’? and the bleak 
| appearance of the 
empty ‘‘castle’’ to 
which they were ush- 
ered. It was cold and 
damp, and the princi- 
pal stairs had not been 
put up. There were 
twenty rooms, each 22 
feet high ; but only 
six of these were hab- 
itable. There were no 
looking-glasses except 
“dwarfs,’”’ and the 
East Room, which 
measured 80 by 40 
feet, was used to hang 
the family wash to 
dry. Mrs. Adams 
sums up the list of 
her grievances by say- 
ing, ‘If they will put 
up some bells and let 
me have wood enough 
to keep up fires, I de- 
sign to be pleased.”’ 
Although not able ‘‘ to 
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see wood for trees,’’ fuel was searce and had 
risen in price from $4 to $9 a cord. 

The first New Year reception was held in the 
White House on January 1, 1801, and the cus- 
tomary etiquette was observed in spite of the 
shivering conditions. It was the fashion in the 
arly days of the Republic for the company to be 
seated and the President and his lady to pass 
around the circle with words of courtesy and 
welcome. Mr. Adams’s family consisted of his 
wife and little orphaned granddaughter, Susanna, 
who preserved asa treasure of memory that she 
was the first child to play in the Executive Man- 
sion, although only three years old at the time. 
The habits of this thrifty Massachusetts Presi- 
dent were simple and abstemious. They went 
to church every Sunday in spite of rain or snow. 
Their refreshment for lunch was regularly lemon- 
ade and oat cakes ; and when Mr. Adams died 
he left his children a fortune of $50,000. © Mrs. 
Adams longed for her New England home, and at 
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the end of four months relinquished without a 
sigh the chilly honor of being the lady of the new, 
barn-like mansion. 

Thomas Jefferson, born of the old Virginia 
aristocracy, was more convivial in his tastes and 
habits, and was constantly getting into debt. He 
paid his own secretary, however, out of his salary, 
and bought his own library. His Southern birth 
accounts for his preferring negro servants, and 
surrounding himself with them in the White 
House. Being a widower, his daughter, Mrs. 
Martha Randolph, presided over his household. 
Her twelve children romped all over the White 
House, for Mr. Jefferson was an ideal grand- 
father, and indulged the little ones to an extrava- 
gant extent. James Madison Randolph was the 
first baby born in the mansion. Probably it was 
for the amusement. of the children that the Presi- 
dent kept quite a menagerie in the inclosure back 
of the house, consisting of bears, deer, turkeys 
and sheep. This odd whimsy resulted in a sad 
accident, for one day a spiteful old ram of the 
flock attacked and killed the little son of Mr. 
Keer, first cashier of the old United States 
Bank. 
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In the absence of Mr. Jefferson’s daughters, 
Mrs. Madison had often presided at the White 
House receptions, hence was prepared to become 
its mistress Despite the prim, high-backed 
chairs in the nation’s parlors, she allowed no 
stiffness to mar the cordiality of her entertain- 
ments, and she prided herself upon keeping a 
bountiful table. In the war of 1812 Mrs. Madi- 
son distinguished herself for exceptional bravery 
by remaining at the Executive Mansion in antici- 
pation of the President’s return, and when warned 
that the British were approaching, lingering to 
save a magnificent painting of George Washing- 
ton which hung upon the wall of the state din- 
ing-room, and was one of the few ornaments of 
the mansion. Panic had reigned throughout the 
city for a week, but only one-fifth of its inhabit- 
ants remained to witness the culmination—th« 
Capitol, the White House and other public build- 
ings in flames and a terrible explosion at the 
Navy Yard. The deed is a lasting disgrace upon 
the British nation, and as if Heaven itself wept 
over the prevalent devastation of our beautiful 
city, a deluge of rain descended upon the flames. 
This rain storm was followed by a tremendous 
hurricane, unparalleled in violence by any tem- 
pest that the oldest inhabitants of the place could 
remember. Roofs flew with the ubiquity of the 
hurricane of 1896, and the darkness was rendered 
more appalling by the roar of thunder and the 
crash of falling houses. Cannon on an eminence 
were actually lifted and carried several feet to the 
rear; and thirty soldiers were buried beneath the 
ruins of some of the few buildings which they 
had spared. The British in consternation evacu- 
ated the town after twenty-nine hours of memo- 
rable occupation. 

The White House had just been completed 
during Madison’s administration, at a total cost 
of $333,307. It was plain, unfinished in appear- 
ance, destitute of ornament, and the front vesti- 
bule had not been added. The grounds were 
uninclosed and building material lay about them. 
James Hoban, who built the house, rebuilt the 
interior—but it was not opened again to visitors 
until 1818—the second expense amounting to 
$301,496. 25. 

The furniture and decorations of the White 
House parlors as restored remained the same 
from the time of Monroe’s administration until 
1866, and were in keeping with the prevalent 
warmth of loval sentiments. The oval room 
(Blue Room) glowed with crimson silk on chairs 
and sofas; the carpet was interwoven with the 
arms of the United States; the stars of the Re- 
public were sprinkled abundantly over the wall 
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paper of the 
these stars be 


rious parlors, and a cornice of 
red the lemon-colored hue of the 
Kast Room, while the American eagle, in gilt, 
held in place the yellow draperies of the blue 
window curt Splendid mirrors flashed back 
: from each cut-glass chandelier, 
its capacious depths the gold and 
ts of the marble mantels. Such 
s display of the mansion which 


the thousand 
and reflected 
black Italian fr 
was the gorg 
was criticized time to time as departing 
ite simplicity of the Republic. 
But President Monroe gave splendid state din- 
ners and beamed benevolently upon all the as- 


from the appr 


sembled conn 
The first 1 


mansion Was ft 


ceremony performed in the 
it of Maria Monroe to Mr. Samuel 


L. Gouverneur, the bride being only seventeen 
years old. T streets of Washington were still 
in a bad condition, and it was an event of not in- 


frequent occurrence to have a carriage overturned 
in front of the President’s house. The receptions, 
however, were considered very fine, although 
gentlemen appeared sometimes in boots, and very 
little jewelry was worn. When the President re- 
ceived General Jackson with honor the floor was 
‘ictures in chalk of the American 
flag and eagl th the words, ‘‘ Welcome to the 
Hero of New Orleans !’ 


John Qui c\ 


decorated wit! 


\dams has been termed the most 
early chief magistrates. Taught 
by strict Puritan parents to endure hardship and 
suffering without complaint, he was a hero child, 
and continu 


learned of o 


throughout his life austere to 
himself. 

Criticizing female beauty and frivolity with 
the utmost stoicism, it is surprising that young 
irried ; but in Miss Louisa Cath- 
he met with literary tastes equal 
to his own. Mrs. Adams was able to translate 


Adams ever 


arine Johnsor 


Plato with her sons. It was John Adams 
(named for his grandfather) whom the Marquis 
de Lafayette tenderly warned ‘‘not to be ambi- 
as he placed his hand 
upon the little boy’s head. This young man 


tious of higl places ”’ 


graduated from Harvard the year his father was 
elected to the Presidency ; he was married in the 
White House to his cousin, Emily Hellen, and 
their child, Mary Louisa Adams, was the first 
girl born in the mansion. The President was 
severely arraigned in the campaign of 1828 for 
allowing his son Charles, who acted as his pri- 
vate secretary, to set up the first billiard table in 
the Executive Mansion, although the extrava- 
gance was at the young man’s personal expense. 
Earnest, studious, devout himself, Mr. Adams 


found pleasure in homely pursuits. The trees 
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on the west side of the White House bear wit- 
ness to his love of gardening, as he planted them 
himself. 

When Old Hickory resided in the Executive 
Mansion he invited his friends with hearty vehe- 
mence to wander at will through its vastness. 
The blunt ‘‘ Hero of New Orleans’”’ never affect- 
ed any airs of state dignity. General Dale, of 
Mississippi, he hailed familiarly as ‘‘ Sam,’’ and 
Mr. Van Buren he nicknamed ‘ Matty.’’ He 
strolled unostentatiously through the White 
House grounds for recreation, and played ‘‘ mum- 
hle-peg’’ with his idolized adopted grandchildren 
in the park where the equestrian statue of him- 
self now stands. Mrs. Jackson had died just 
prior to the inauguration. Her neice, Mrs. Don- 
elson, was the lady of the mansion, and all three 
of her children were born within its historic walls, 
When a deputation waited upon the President to 
receive some precious article to lay in the corner 
stone of the Treasury Department, Jackson gave 
them a copy of the Constitution and one of little 
Mary Donelson’s curls. There was always wine 
upon the President’s table ; indeed, his lavish hos- 
pitality compelled him at times to draw upon 
the proceeds of his cotton crop, and even to sell 
some valuable land in Tennessee. He had his 
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eccentricities, too. The halls of the White House 
rang with what have been politely termed ‘‘ em- 
phatic sentences,’’ and he enjoyed smoking a 
corn-cob pipe which he had bored and whittled 
with his own hands. He had, too, the reputa- 
tion of possessing the largest assortment of pipes 
outside of a tobacco shop. The immense cheese, 
weighing several tons and as large asa cart body, 
which was sent to him as a present, was sliced 
and handed around at innumerable receptions. 

Our eighth President, Martin Van Buren, was 
considered very rich, because he never drew his 
salary until the expiration of his four years’ 
term of office, when the sum had accumulated to 
$100,000. He had four sons, but his wife died 
seventeen years before her husband rose to be 
the Chief Magistrate of the nation. Abram Van 
Buren graduated from West Point and distin- 
guished himself in the army, being brevetted for 
gallantry at Churubusco. But John was the 
most brilliant son of any President. He was tall 
and strikingly handsome, and during his visit to 
England had the honor of dancing with young 
Queen Victoria. Our romance-loving newspa- 
pers construed this event into an attachment on 
the part of Victoria, and hinted that she wished 
to make the young man Prince Consort. So the 
nickname of Prince John clung to Mr. Van 
Buren long after he had become one of the 
leading members of the New York bar. 

The history of the Executive Mansion pre- 
sents a kaleidoscopic view of joyous and 
painful scenes. The first death that oc- 
curred within its walls was that of William 
Henry Harrison, on April 4th, 1841, just 
one month after the inauguration. The 
aged veteran had borne the brunt of war, 
but was unable to withstand the confine- 
ment of his new dignity and the pressure 
of politicians. The funeral services were 
held in the White House by the Rev. Mr. 
Hawley, of the Episcopal Church, in the 
presence of President Tyler, Ex-President 
Adams, members of the cabinet and foreign 
ministers. The procession to the Congres- 
sional burying-ground was two miles long, 
and was marshaled by mounted police, car- 
rying white batons with black tassels. 

The second death which cast its gloom 
over the mansion was that of Mrs. Tyler, 
in 1842. Like a patriarch of old, the new 
President gathered his sons and daughters 
around him in the White House. John was 
his private secretary. Mrs. Robert Tyler 
did the honors of the establishment. Mary 
(Mrs. Jones) and Letitia (Mrs. Semple) 
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came for long visits 
to the paternal roof. 
Elizabeth 


was mar- 
ried thers to Mr. 
Waller, and two 
grandchildren were 
born there, Mr. Ro- 
bert Tyler's little 


girl, Leetitia, and her 
cousin, Robert Tyler 
Alice and 
Tazewell, children in 
their te 


many 


Jones. 


drew 
friends 


ens, 
young 
to the mansion, who 
played with them 
in Mrs. 
Tyler's sick room, 
but 
in 


sometimes 


more 
the 
where 
himself 
in and _ participate 
heartily in the old- 
fashioned 


frequently 
Red Parlor, 
the President 


would come 





games, 


. ‘ . am Copyrighted by ©. M. Bell 

always insisting- ay 

fe oe THE 
I e a M, _ the MRS. OLNEY. 
forfeits being paid, MRS. GRESHAM. 
Among the enter- 
tainments of his administration was the mem- 
orable dinner given to Charles Dickens and 
Washington Irving. In 1844 occurred a trag- 


edy of wide-spreading influence. Mr. Gardiner, 
a wealthy gentleman of New York, had been in- 
vited with his daughter, by Captain Stockton, to 
accompany a party of the President's friends to 
Alexandria. When opposite the fort, returning 
home, it was proposed to fire ‘‘the peacemaker ”’ 
asasalute. The Secretary of War pretended to 
‘*T don’t like this; I 
believe I shall run,’’ walked to the other end of 
the boat and thus narrowly saved his life, for 
the gun exploded, killing the Secretary of the 
Navy, the Secretary of State, Mr. Gardiner, and 
two other John Tyler, Jr., was 
escorting the wife of the Secretary of the Navy to 
the cabin and escaped the accident. The Presi- 
dent himself was below with the ladies, and wit- 
nessed the fortitude and dignity with which Miss 
Gardiner 


be nervous, and saying, 


gentlemen. 


overwhelming 
Admiration for her self-control at that 


bore the news of her 
sorrow. 
hour grew to a warmer attachment, and ended 
in her becoming the President’s bride. The sec- 
ond Mrs. Tyler also had seven children. 


was the first widow of a President who received 


She 


a pension from the Government. 
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LADIES OF THE CABINET—CLEVELAND ADMINISTRATION, 


MRS. BISSELL. MISS MORTON. 
MRS, CLEVELAND. MRS. CARLISLE. 
MRS. LAMONT. 

During Polk’s administration there were two 
important innovations made in the White House 
establishment. The office of private secretary 
to the President was created, this service having 
usually been rendered prior to that date by the 
President’s son without remuneration from the 
The lighting of the mansion was 
also improved by the introduction of gas. Mrs. 
Polk Presbyterian. Her were 
characterized by a grave respectability, refresh- 
ments were 


Government 


was a levees 
lispensed with, and she always re- 
ceived seated. Mrs. Polk was one of the four 
widows of Presidents who received a pension. 
Daniel Webster had two opportunities of be- 
coming President of the United States. He was 
offered the Vice-Presidency in W. H. Harrison’s 
administration, and the same honor was again 
extended when Zachary Taylor was nominated ; 
but Mr. Webster steadily refused to have his 
name placed on either ticket. In both 
When 


sudden death left the high office vacant. 

Mrs. Taylor learned that her husband was elected 

she exclaimed with bitterness that it was a plot to 
f his society and shorten his days 

by unnecessary care and responsibility,’’ and it was 

with the utmost reluctance that she quitted her 

quiet home Baton Rouge, to live as secluded a 


cases 


‘deprive h 
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life in the Capital City, relinquishing to her 
young daughter, Mrs. Bliss, the honor of being 
the Lady of the White House. There was quite 
a sensation in Washington over the combined at- 
tractions of a hero President @nd a young bride, 
better known as ‘* Miss Betty.’’ It was thought 
necessary to celebrate the oecasion by something 
unusual ; so a large wooden building was erected 
in which to hold the Inaugural Ball. It was an 
immense affair, and although Taylor is reported 
to have made more blunders in etiquette than 
any of his predecessors, his soldier fame cast its 
halo around all such errors. Those were the 
days of Clay, Webster and Calhoun. Jefferson 
Davis, who had eloped with the generai’s daugh- 
ter, was forgiven, and visited the President at 
the White House. But Mrs. Taylor's premoni- 
tion was fulfilled, and the administration came 
to a sudden close. Having been invited to be 
present at the laying of the corner stone of the 
Washington Monument, the venerable President 
participated in these ceremonies with deep inter- 
est. It was a hot July day, and on returning 
home he complained of feeling very much pros- 
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trated by the heat. He died on July 9th, and 
the family remained in the mansion only till the 
funeral was over. The general’s aged war horse 
followed his owner’s body in the sad procession. 

Millard Fillmore, who succeeded General Tay- 
lor, was a very handsome man, and so elegant in 
his manners that he has been termed **the Amer- 
ican Louis Philippe.” He was fond of horseback 
riding, and would often go miles into the ecoun- 
try unattended. During his administration the 
White House library was purchased. The first 
President's father that has visited his son in the 
White House was Mr. Fillmore’s aged parent. 
When he appeared at one of the levees people 
could not believe that the tall, erect gentleman, 
with hair only a little whiter than the President’ s, 
was actually an octogenarian. Miss Fillmore, 
the accomplished young lady whose presence had 
lent such a charm to her father’s receptions, died 
soon after his retirement to private life. 

Franklin Pierce was the personal friend of the 
writer Hawthorne, whom he sent as consul to 
Liverpool. The levees during this administra- 
tion were dignified and quietly hospitable. Mrs. 
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Pierce always received in the Blue Room, and 
did not shrink from the duties of her husband’s 
station, although her heart had been wrung by a 
tragic sorrow. Just two months prior to his in- 
auguration their only child had been killed in a 
railroad accident. The President-elect, with his 
wife and little boy, were returning from Boston 
to Concord, N. H., when the axle of one of the 
passenger coaches broke, and the train was pre- 
cipitated down a steep embankment. Both Mr. 
and Mrs. Pierce were badly bruised, but their 
child was crushed to death. 

In 1860, Queen Victoria accepted the invita- 
tion of the United States for the Prince of Wales 
to extend his Canadian tour to this country, and 
young Albert Edward was entertained by Presi- 
dent Buchanan and his sprightly niece, Miss 
Harriet Lane, at the Executive Mansion. The 
Prince, who delighted in social gaieties, sug- 
gested that a dance would be very enjoyable in 
the spacious East Room, but Buchanan steadily 
refused to allow what might be considered by 
some good people as a profanation of the state 
saloons. Republican feelings were not to be 
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sacrificed even at the request of the heir to the 


British crow) \ notable event of this period 
was the pilgrimage made by the great-grandson 
of Geogre IIL. to the tomb of Washington. 
There is o1 name which is consecrated 
throughout the Union not only by its crown of 
martyrdom but by the halo of the Emancipa- 


tion Act! Washingtgn City is still haunted by 
that tragedy In the old Ford Theatre the 
maniac voice of Booth seems ever to shout, 
‘Sic semper tyrannus !’ while in the ancient- 


looking, low] welling house on Tenth Street 
a ghostly throng of sorrowing friends is gathered 
about the bedside of Abraham Lincoln, while 
without an a struck, anxious multitude is 
clamoring for news of the dying President. As 
a girl, Mrs. | in had deelared that she in- 
tended to be the wife of the President of the 
United States | refused several suitors be- 
cause she did t believe them to be endowed 
with the qualit - that would elevate them to 
this coveted position. Her ambition was grati- 
fied ; but Mr. Lincoln’s residence in the White 


House was not all unalloyed happiness. It was 


4. 
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there that little Willie, the idolized darling of 
both parents, died of small-pox, and so deep 
was the mother’s grief that she would never cross 
the threshold of the Green Room, where the body 
of the little boy had lain if its casket. To have 
a child named Willie was a sure passport for 
any person to the President's heart ever after- 
ward. The pranks of the second son, ‘*Tad,”’ 
kept the whole mansion on the alert to prevent 
him from decorating the statuary with mus- 
taches or playing ‘‘ keep a lemonade stand ”’ for 
the benefit of visitors. The President spoiled 
him sadly, and actually stopped in the midst of 
his address to a deputation of citizens to in- 
dulge the whim of Tad, who was importuning 
him for the pages of his manuscript. Poor little 
Tad died before he came of age, and the only 
member of the family now living is Mr. Robert 
Lincoln, recently Secretary of War. In 1870, 
Congress granted Mrs. Lincoln a pension of 
$3,000, which was increased to $5,000 in 1882. 

When Charles Dickens visited America the 
second time and lectured in Washington, he 
wrote to his son that he had been greatly im- 
pressed by the dignity and courtesy of President 
Andrew Johnson. Forced to the front by the 
stress of circumstances, Mr. Johnson was en- 
countered by the heaviest responsibilities. Hon. 
Joseph S. Fowler, of Tennessee, one of the seven 
Republican Senators who nobly sacrificed all 
future political prospects by voting against the 
impeachment, describes this President as a man 
of great ability, of fearless disposition and indom- 
itable resolution. That there was no greed for 
importance or wealth in any member of his fam- 
ily was evidenced by Mrs. Patterson’s answer to 
the congratulations tendered her. ‘‘We = are 
plain people from the mountains of Tennessee,’’ 
she said, ‘‘called here for a short time by a na- 
tional calamity. I trust too much will not be 
expected of us.’? The White House itself was 
in anything but an inviting condition. Soldiers 
had tramped over the Brussels carpets, and 
guards had slept on the sofas till all the furniture 
on the first floor was worn and soiled. In the 
spring of 1866 an appropriation of $30,000 was 
made to refurnish the mansion, and under the 
wise, economical care of Mrs. Patterson this sum 
produced a simple but elegant result. Only nec- 
essary changes were made, old wall paper was 
brightened by adding gilt panels and ornaments, 
and the interior was pronounced handsomer than 
ever. Several fine paintings of former Presi- 
dents, which were lying in the dust of the gar- 
ret, were, by order of Mr. Johnson, brought 
down, set in new frames, and placed upon the 
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walls as the most appropriate decoration. It was 
after the war, too, that the White House grounds 
were graded, the stone embankment, which rose 
several feet above the level of the street, removed, 
and an iron fence substituted. Buta source of 
continual expense is the fact that the mansion, 
being constructed of Virginia freestone, exceed- 
ingly porous, a thick coat of white lead has to be 
applied every ten years to prevent dampness 
from penetrating to the interior. 

If Mr. Bryan had not been defeated, General 
Grant would have lost the palm of being the 
youngest man ever elected President of the United 
States. The general was not forty-seven vears 
of age till several weeks after his inauguration. 
Two other Presidents have approximated the 
youth of Grant. Franklin Pierce was forty-eight 
years, three months old, and Grover Cleveland was 
not forty-eight until a fortnight after Inaugura- 
tion Day. Little Nellie Grant, who stood by her 
father’s side during his inaugural address, grew 
upand was married in the White House. Mrs. 
Grant dispensed the hospitality of the mansion 
with a hearty relish, and when the young men 
were home from college the tide of family life 
was full. The President himself was very fond 
of his horses, but went out walking every even- 
ing, and could be met on the streets unpreten- 
tiously smoking his cigar, or pausing in the 
parks to talk to the children. Those who knew 
him best describe him as a plain, quiet man, very 
gentle in his manner, of few words, but prompt 
and decided in action. Near the close of his life 
the general wrote his Memoirs with a view to 
providing for his family. The sale of this book 
has been very large, and Mrs. Grant has received 
half a million dollars in royalties. She, too, was 
granted a pension of 85,000, 

When Hayes became President his lady made 
the innovation of having no stronger beverage 
than water upon the President’s table. Don 
Piatt, the witty editor of the Washington Capital, 
whose pen spared the idiosynerasies of none 
holding high stations, wrote a sparkling descrip- 
tion of the state dinner, attended by Grand 
Duke Alexis of Russia and his excruc‘ating suf- 
ferings from the lack of his accustomed:-glass of 
wine. This dinner was, in fact, the only time 
that the rule of the household was broken and 
wines allowed upon the menu. The large paint- 
ing of Mrs. Hayes, which hangs in the Green 
Room, represents her as the advocate of tem- 
perance with an ornamental urn at her side, out 
of which a jet of water is gushing. The Presi- 


dent’s three oldest sons were at college, but 
little Scott and Fannie romped about the his- 
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toric mansion and made it young with childish 

vlee. 
Every with the White House to 

the Garfield family is exceedingly painful. There 


issociation 


was one brief moment of triumphant cladness 
when, immediately after taking the oath of of- 
fice, the President turned and kissed his proud 
mother in the sight of the congratulating people. 
The excitement of the Inaugural Ball, which was 
held in the new National Museum, had scarcely 
subsided before Mrs. Garfield was taken ill ; and, 
as soon as she was able to travel, the President 


ee * 


tal ie 


ae. . : 
From Copyrighted Photo by B. F. Johnston. 
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should never outdo the father, rose and executed 
the same feat is much agility as if he still 
stood high lass of athletic sports. The tone 
at breakfast 
afte 
It w 
company his 


irked by the same jovial good 
up to 
intention to ae- 


humor, h carriages drew the 


door. President’s 
s back to college, meeting their 
on the w and witness together the 


mother LV, 


Commencem: Seating himself in 
with Mr. Blaine, he drove to 
the Pennsylvania Depot, the young men follow- 


ing, in company with other members of the 


( xercises, 


the first carriage 
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took her and little Mollie away to Elberon. In 
the absence of the mother of the family, Mr. Gar- 
field and his four sons kept bachelor hall at the 
M insion ; 
fatal 2d of July, the whole household was in a 


Executive and on the morning of the 


frolicsome mood. Before completing their tol- 
lets, the two young men, James and Hal, repaired 
to the President’s chamber, and James, resting 
his hands on the side of the bed, said, gayly : 
‘See here, pa, you can’t do this!’ and turned 
a light Mr. Garfield 


laughed, and, quoting some line about the son 


somersault over him. 


the President entered the de- 
with the Secretary of State, but 
eached the threshold of the main 
vhen two pistol shots were fired 


Cabinet. A 
pot, arm-in 
they had o1 
waiting-roo! 
from behind tick succession, A metal star 
upon the fh 

dent fell. l 
terrible. ‘* T .P 
from lip to li; 


irks the spot where the Presi- 


ommotion which ensued was 


esident is assassinated '’ flew 


ind reached the ears of his sons 

drew up at the depot. With 
of mind, Hal pressed 
wal to his father’s side, and kept 


as their car 
a wonderful yn 
through the 


escnce 
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it off from thronging him, shouting: ‘‘ Back ! 
back ! give him air!’’ till the police arrived to 
his assistance. The country still remembers the 


awful heat of that summer, and how the physi- 
cians’ daily bulletin was 4ead with breathless 
anxiety. Several dispatches were received from 
the Queen of England, expressing her deep sym- 
pathy. On the 19th of September the heart of 
the nation seemed to stand still while the spirit 
of its chief passed onward through the gates of 


a “ 


: > 
From Copyrighted Photo by B. F. Johnston. 
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quite a little society queen, and gave afternoon 
teas which were very popular. She was an active 
member of the Guild of the Holy Child, a chari- 
table organization of St. John’s Episcopal Church, 
whose services her father attended, and she also 
became president of the Christmas Club, a society 


of school children that arranged a Christmas tree 
and dinner for the little ones of the poor. Many 
children joined this club, not from charitable 
motives, Iam sorry to say, but for the honor of 





; 
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life in perfect trust and submission to the will of 
God. So deep was the sympathy throughout 
the land for the widow and orphans that a sub- 
scription of $300,000 was raised at once, and to 
this sum Congress subsequently contributed a 
pension of $5,000 a year. 

New faces were seen at the Executive Mansion, 
hurried thither by the nation’s loss. Mr. Arthur 
was immediately sworn in, and, being a widower, 
his sister, Mrs. McElroy, came to preside over 
his household, bringing her two daughters—one 
a young lady, the other a little girl about the age 


of the President’s daughter. Nellie Arthur was 


having the badge of membership, a blue ribbon, 
pinned on by the President’s daughter. Perceiv- 
ing how deeply interested his little girl was in 
her club, the President himself would sometimes 
be present at its annual gatherings, and, stand- 
ing at her side on the platform, would beam 
down upon the sea of happy, childish faces and 
offer a short address, which was always highly 
appreciated by rich and poor. 


Perhaps the most popular receptions ever given 
at the White House were those of Mr. Cleveland’s 
first administration. People went mad over the 
beauty of the President’s girl bride, and so 


= 
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crowded was the Presbyterian Church where she 
attended that police had to be 
entrance to keep order among the throng eager to 


stationed at its 


see her. Those who regarded this enthusiasm as 
an exaggerated emotion, and visited the White 
House to judge for themselves, came away with 
the intensified zeal of a proselyte, declaring that 
Mrs. Cleveland’s charm of and 

is indescribable, 


person manner 


Mrs. 
Cleveland always held her publie receptions in 


was as irresistable as it 
the Blue Room, and private ones in the Red 
Room. 

The day of President Harrison’s inauguration 
was a cheerless one, with a constant downpour of 
chilling rain, which necessitated putting the water- 
proof covers on the drums ; and all the music 
sounded muffled and mournful. To the super- 
stitious it was a prognostic of evil, which was 
verified by a sorrow in the family of each mem- 
ber of the Cabinet, and culminated in the death 
of the Lady of the White House. The Inaugural 
Ball was held for the first time in the enormous 
court of the Pension Office, and the social season 
opened with its customary gayety. There was 
such a crush at Mrs. Harrison’s receptions that 
she recognized more forcibly than any former 
mistress of the mansion the necessity for more 
space. The house contains in all twenty rooms, 
the whole of the first floor being devoted to pub- 
lic parlors and to the state and private dining 
rooms. Half of the second floor is given up to 
the President’s offices, and the residence of the 
family has been compared to living in a hotel. 
It was Mrs. Harrison’s plan to add two wings, 
running the whole width of the building, one on 
the east 
East 


increase 


with doors cut through into the 
Room, and the other on the west side, to 
the size of the state dining-hall. The 
conservatory was to be moved to the rear of the 


side, 


mansion, and to inclose the court formed by the 
projection of the two wings on the south side. 


As the contemplated stucture was to be two 
stories high, more spare hedrooms would he 
added. 

Mrs. McKee was a constant guest at the man- 


sion, where the celebration of Christmas for the 
benefit of little Benjamin and Mary Lodge was as 
The prettiest 


Harrison's home life was his devo- 


elaborate as any child could wish. 


of Mr. 


} 


tion to h 


feature 
is grandchildren. Baby MeKee was in- 
separable rom 


the Presid 


‘‘orandpa,’’ and no picture of 


he twin- 


it seems complete without 
ing arms of this little cherub about 
One day the baby was naughty, and, climbing 
upon his indulgent grandfather's desk, touched 


all 


? 
‘ 
his neck 


in succession its electric bells, and in a few 
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moments ©) clerk and servant in the estab- 


lishment was 


hurrying to answer the sum- 

mons, 
Mr. Cleveland is the only President who has 
had a second term with an interregnum (so to 


speak ) betw the two, and, as he leaves the 


White Hous 


in classing 


Republicans and Democrats unite 
the 
statesmen. 


umong most disinterested 
Conscientious to a 
scharge of his duty, Mr. Cleveland 


to delegate his work to any clerk, 


and patriotic of 
fault in the 

is not content 
but pores ove s desk till late every night, re- 
serving to self after-dinner hour, in 
vs with his wife his favorite game 
the 1895 I had a 
the interest taken all over the 
ily affairs of our President. I 
to Europe, about mid-ocean, when 


one 
which he pl 
of cribbage. In summer of 
chance to obs 

the fan 


Was OnMV W 


world in 


our steame) et a sister vessel, which signalled 
to us. Tl first word of the message was 
‘Cleveland d the immediate inference was 


some calamit \ rumor spread among the pas- 


sengers that t President had been assassinated, 


till one of nt to the captain for informa- 


tion, and learned that the words were ‘ Cleve- 
land has a daughter.”’ Little Marian’s 
birth had been cabled to England, and was 
deemed important enough to signal on the high 
seas. Mrs. ( and has successfully kept her 


| 
children secluded from the publie gaze. The 
gates of the White House park are always locked 
when the family are 


in Washington ; but those 


who have caught a glimpse of the President's 
domestic lift 


He has 


dren’s libraries 


escribe it as one of ideal happi- 
ollected one of the largest chil- 
extant, and the nursery looks as 


hess, 


tov manufacturer and dealer in 
sent 
these little ones. 


if every patri 
some contribution for the 
Mr. Cleveland’s 
hidden precinct, and both Ruth 
ctually prove that he does not 


the country had 
amusement ¢ 
office is 
Esther 
exert much 
of Mr. Cleve 


no 
and 
rity over them. Some friends 


V's had just returned with him 


from a fishi expedition, ong day, and they 
had seated elves in the private office at 
Gray Gables t have a cup of hot tea before 


removing tl garments, when 
little feet was 


the babic Ss, 


a patter of 
rd along the hall and in rushed 

they might soil their dainty 
white slips | tact with his muddy boots, the 
President e1 
their 
caught his 


d by gentle means to check 
but Esther 
ded hand and swung upon it, 


demonstrations of affeetion ; 


and as he el d his foot to form a barrier in 
front of Rut 


ride horse 


jumped upon it and began to 


The 


most approved fashion. 
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white slips were soon sadly dirty, and their 
papa’s tea spilt. 

‘* Dear, dear !’’ exclaimed their mother, as she 
entered and beheld the wreck of neatness. ‘‘ Mr. 
Cleveland just spoils these ¢hildren.”’ 

‘* Yes,’’ returned the President, blandly; ‘‘and 
where I leave off she begins.*’ 

‘Tt is not so,’’ laughed Mrs. Cleveland. ‘‘They 
are orderly and well-behaved in my part of the 
house, but here they run riot.”’ 

Every four years Congress appropriates for the 
renovation of the White House, and recently 
Mrs. Cleveland’s taste has been exercised in 
choosing the new upholstering and carpets for 


each of the apartments. The coloring of the 
historic parlors remains the same, with the ex- 
ception of the East Room, which is now fur- 
nished in a rich golden brown, which harmonizes 
well with its gilt panelling. The handsome full- 
length portrait of Mrs. Harrison, presented by 
the Daughters of the American Revolution, has 
been hung in the Green Room ; and, with char- 
acteristic modesty, Mr. Cleveland has had his 
own likeness removed from the Red Room and 
hung in the most retired corner of the vestibule, 
Mr. Harrison’s picture being substituted in its 
place. The house is in perfect order to receive 
Major McKinley, our twenty-fourth President. 


THE GREAT LINCOLN INAUGURATION. 


_ 


. attended every 
Presidential inauguration 
between that of Polk, in 
1845, and that of Gar- 
field ; and, furthermore, 
have made myself famil- 
iar with the published 
accounts of all previous 
similar inaugural occasions. But, while the 
Washington first inaugural —which has had 
a centennial celebration in New York, where it 
occurred—was, by reason of its date and all of 
its surroundings, a great event; and while the 
inaugurals of the national heroes, Jackson and 
Taylor, were momentous and attended by immense 
crowds, as was that of Garfield in 1881, coupled 
with a grand military display under command of 
General Sherman, nevertheless the occasion upon 
which Abraham Lincoln took oath of office sur- 
passed all of those in dramatic and_ historic 
interest. 





George Bancroft, in his history, when closing 
the chapter that had introduced the colonial 
preparation for the Revolutionary War, remarked : 
‘* Kings turned upon their thrones to watch the 
coming conflict.’ Similarly, all nations, and 
every citizen of this Union, were watching the 
fourth day of March, 1861, with world-wide in- 
terest, because a ruler of sovereign people, elected 
President by a section of his own country, and 
confronted and opposed by another section in re- 
volt, was about to assume office, and thereby 
indubitably instigate a civil war that could not 
fail to become the greatest conflict in the world’s 
long history. 

In order to reach the capital of his nation, 


By A. OAKEY HALL. 


Abraham Lincoln had been compelled to prac- 
tically invade a section of his country which was 
personally as well as politically opposed to him. 
He entered Washington (in order to prepare for 
his inauguration) with at least a semi-stealthy 
manner amid threats of assassination, and was 
compelled to quietly pass through the State of 
Maryland while in its homes and armories angry 
voices were singing a topical song, beginning, 
‘*My Maryland, my Maryland, the despot’s heel 
is on thy soil.”’ 

When this alleged despot reached Washington, 
four-fifths of its inhabitants were his enemies ; 
but tens of thousands of his friends had already 
journeyed thither to sustain him in his constitu- 
tional rights by their affectionate presence. 
Within a few miles of Washington, at the time 
of his arrival, trained bands of his foes were get- 
ting ready by drill and military preparation for 
a war upon him ; and already he was confronted 
with an organized opposition government, at the 
head whereof was another President. Fortu- 
nately, the general of the army was Winfield 
Scott, who bore his years, three score and ten, 
with all the fire of vouth and the judgment of 
middle age; and when inauguration morning 
dawned he had disposed the small military force 
at his call so effectively as to repress any attempt 
at disorder. 


The dawn and many subsequent hours of Lin- 
coln’s inauguration day showed heavy clouds 
and a chilling wind—that first condition appro- 
priate to the existing aspect of the Union, and 
the latter condition to the chill in all Northern 
hearts ; but when noontide arrived the day had 
become bright and sunny. 
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I pass by description of the vivacious scenes 
among the groups that on this day thronged 
hotel corridors and lined all the thoroughfares in 
the ‘‘city of magnificent distances.’’ I waive 
allusion to the few decorations that householders 
and shopkeepers had timidly prepared because 
uncertain of events. 

The pre cession, unlike the processions of pre- 
ceding inaugurations, lacked the military ele- 
ment ; only a corps of sappers and miners being 
in the ranks, for cavalry and infantry were on 
guard, and not on marching duty. But the 
civic part of the procession that escorted Lincoln 
to the Capitol was large and enthusiastic. The 
‘Wide Awakes,’’ a campaign corps, in quaint 
uniform, preceded by a band playing the music 
of the new song, ‘‘ John Brown's Body,”’ 
escorted a gaily caparisoned car drawn by 
eight horses, bearing as a motto on one side the 
word Union, and Constitution on the reverse 
side ; while thirty-four little girls, clad in red, 
white and blue, were passengers, grouped on 
the platform of the ear so as to represent the 
while two tall young ladies 
stood in front of the car, personating North and 
South. 


number of States ; 


In the ranks behind the car were five 
hundred marching delegates from the Empire 
State, as guard of honor to the barouche-and- 
four which contained retiring President Bu- 
chanan and incoming President Lincoln. Their 
personal contrast, seated side by side, was strik- 
ing to the tens of thousands of spectators along 
the great lengtlr of Pennsylvania Avenue, reach- 
ing from White House to Capitol. President 
Buchanan looked the statesman -—as well he 
might, after national services in various public 
offices during nearly a half a century ; but 
Abraham Lincoln by contrast presented a rug- 
ged, awkward attitude; and his homely face, 
already lined with anxieties and its sharp angu- 
larity—only relieved by the extreme kindliness 
of the eyes and their glances right and left upon 
the populace «displayed to better personal ad- 
vantage the snug, self-composed countenance of 
Buchanan, who, when Minister to the Court of 
St. James, acqniired a courtier-like look and man- 
As the 
two sat together, one realized to the full in the 
old English social sense the taller’s diminutive 
political nickname of ‘‘Old Buck !’ and the 
other realized the fond appellation of his sup- 
porters, * Honest old Abe,”’ 
slighting cognomen of ‘‘ Rail Splitter,’”’ awarded 
him by Southern foes. Anxietv—had their faces 
been then and there photographed—would have 
been typified by a conjunction of the two faces— 


ner that had become marked fixtures. 


or the presumably 


the anxiety of the one, traceable to a recent 
Past, and that of the other, relating solely to the 
Future. The 
tional sense, 


parting of the ways,”’ in a na- 
is wonderfully pictured in the 
barouche. 

When the procession reached the Capitol 
grounds the te! 


occupants of the 


thousand men which had com- 
posed it streamed toward the rear east portico, 
where many times their number had already 
assembled. The new President was, through a 
mducted into the Senate Cham- 
members had held an all-night 
session, so as to close in final adjournment at 
noon, or whenever the majority saw fit to allow 
the clock hands to mark the magic XII. 

This preliminary visit to the Senate Chamber 
was occasioned by a wish of Lincoln to see his 
associate on the ticket, Hannibal Hamlin, take 
oath as Vice-President. Vice-President Brecken- 
ridge greeted his successor pleasantly, and also 
his own successful competitor, the incoming 
President. Meanwhile, from the galleries curi- 
ous eyes were focussed upon the much-talked-of 
Abraham Lincoln. Never before in the history of 
the chamber had the diplomatic gallery been so 
closely filled. Every minister and all attachés with 
their wives in gorgeous array, were there, and from 
the peculiar gaze of some of them it would seem 


side entrance, 
ber, where the 


as if they had expected to see some curious freak 
of a man in the new President. They saw in- 
stead a tall, angular gentleman, as the only non- 
self-conscious occupant of the chamber, clad, not 
as a rail-splitter, but in an immaculate black suit, 
with hair falling picturesquely over a finely chis- 
eled and expansive forehead, over a nose such as 
could be seen Oo 


i the busts of Cicero and Cwsar, 
wring molded to a rude natural 
grace, while his every movement betokened frank- 
ness and sincerity. Only one Southern Senator— 
Wigfall, of Texas—was there to be introduced ; 
he who was in a few weeks thereafter to be 
among the Confederate group who officiated at 
the surrender of Fort Sumter. If that Texan 
had been one of the many who had come to 
laugh at the ‘ 
ern newspapers had named Lincoln), he was 
much disappointed—as much so as were the 
British Tories 


and with his 


ingainly cub’? (as some South- 


o came to the presentation of 
klin, at the Court of George ITT., 
For Lineoln, as he now towered 
tors, Edwin Forrest then in his 


Benjamin Frat 
to jeer at him. 
among the Set 
old age performing King Lear with matchless 
power might, as personating the mad monarch, 
allusion to the bearing of the 
President-elect \y, every inch a king.”’ 
Asthe noon hour struck, Vice-President Breck- 


have exclaimed 
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INAUGURATION OF PRESIDENT LINCOLN, 
FROM A SKETCH MADE AT THE TIME FOR “FRANK LESLIE'S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER.” 


inridge bade farewell in a short address, and then 
passed the gavel to Hamlin, who briefly assumed 
the duties, when all officials became ready to 
form a procession toward the adjacent eastern 
portico as assistants in the great inaugural cere- 
mony of the day. Upon and in front of the por- 
tico a wide platform, decorated with new bunting, 
had been erected. At the time when the proces- 
sion formed occupants of all the galleries made 
rushes for exeunts after the fashion familiar to 
all attendants upon theatrical matinées An 
abundance of seats had been prepared for the 
officials and for each member of the diplomatic 
corps and ladies under their escort. Against the 
bright toilettes of the latter the black silk gowns 
of the Judges of the Supreme Court made strik- 
ing foil. All of these were there except Justice 
John A. Campbell, of Alabama, who was prepar- 
ing to cast his fortunes with the Confederacy, 
and to become thereafter one of its strong props. 
The saturnine, monk-like Chief Justice Taney, 
the leonine Samuel Nelson, the veteran Judge 
Wayne, faithful to the Union although his State 
of Georgia claimed lot with the new Confederacy ; 
also the faithful Justice Catron, of Tennessee, the 
austere Justice Grier, of Pennsylvania, and Jus- 
tice Nathan Clifford, of Maine, the latest member 
of the Court, but destined to become the last of 
the grand old Mohicans of that bench, were all 
seated expectant of the ceremony, and in Taney’s 
hand was the Bible ready for its service in oath- 
taking—for, be it remembered, contrary to much 
popular impression, that a new President does 
not have the oath administered to him until after 


he has pronounced his 
inaugural address. 

Jut now the Con- 
gressmen and diplo- 
mats have taken seats ; 
and the immense mul 
titude stretching in 
every direction of the 
Capitol grounds, and 
estimated to number 
an hundred thousand, 
have ceased their ap- 
parently frantic yells of 
huzzahs and lapsed 
into an expectancy 
which inspires thrills 
in every onlooker. But 
he when from amid a 
’ Sb = front group there arises 

: : a tall, lean, towering 
figure, and is_ intro- 
duced by Senator Baker, 
of Oregon, as Lincoln, the frantic peals of voices 
again rise in a chorus that must pierce the hills 
of Arlington and the plains of Georgetown miles 
away, and almost intermingle with the yet lin- 
gering echoes at Harper’s Ferry far away of the 
voices of hapless John Brown and his rash 
but patriotic followers. The saluting huzzahs 
come from residents of every State which had 
given to that now full risen gaunt man in black 
its Presidential vote. Close to Lincoln the im- 
mense crowd beholds standing his late com- 
petitor, Stephen Arnold Douglas, who has taken 
Lincoln’s hat and is chivalrously holding it, which 
action being observed, the crowd shout alternative 
cheers for Douglas, because they recognize the im- 
portant fact that Douglas intends to support the 
new administration in its work of maintaining 
‘the Union of hearts and the Union of hands 
none may sever.”’ 

Around Lincoln, as hushed listeners to the 
opening sentence of the President-elect, are 
groups destined to become historic. Four men 
are there destined to become his successors- 
Hayes, Garfield, Arthur and Herrison. Also 
four future Vice-Presidents, Colfax, Wilson, 
Wheeler and Morton, and two future Speakers, 
Blaine and Reed. Lincoln is found at once to 
possess a mellowed, carrying voice, and_ it 
reaches 30,000 of those in his front, among 
whom are staid old Quakers welcoming their 
‘* friend Abe ;’’ Hoosiers, Buckeyes, Wolverines, 
and even dandies from the cultured East. He 
has often, on previous occasions, begun a public 
speech with ‘‘ Fellow citizens ;’’ but this time it 
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becomes essentially emphatic, because at other 
meetings the phrase meant only citizens of one 
State, but now the phrase is ‘‘ Fellow citizens of 


the United States,’’ 
the adjective. 


with pathetic emphasis on 
It is followed by one of the first 
of the many epigrams which stud the whole ad- 
dress. ‘‘ In compliance with a custom as old as 
the Government itself, I appear before you to 
briefly address you, and in your presence to take 
the oath prescribed by the Constitution.”’ 

In th 
nently such an one he is already discovered to 
be—brushed away a flood of topies by adding : 


second sentence the orator—for emi- 


‘**] do not consider it necessary at present for me 
to discuss those matters of administration about 
which there is 
But he 
absorbing questions of slavery and _ secession ; 
and in a 


no special anxiety or excitement.”’ 
instantly addressed himself to the all 
few pregnant sentences deprecated 
Southern apprehensions, and then announced : 
‘‘T have no present purpose, directly or indi- 
rectly, to interfere with the institution of slavery 
in the States where it exists.’”’ Then a murmur 
of delighted assent pervaded the platform groups ; 
and from the great masses around. arose a con- 
gratulatory cheer, strong in volume as in the de- 
scent of Niagara waters. He passed on to refer to 
the Fugitive Slave Law and its enforcement, and 
recognized its validity. Chief Justice Taney—who 
Dred Scott deci- 
sion—grimly smiled approval from among the 
justices, whose faces also showed assent. 


was fresh from his celebrated 
But soon 
all previous cheers were merged in the immense 
one that greeted another sentence : ‘‘ I hold that 
in contemplation of universal law and of the 
Constitution the union States is 


of these per- 
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petual.’’ The 
batted the id 
stitute a Conf 


logically and eloquently he com- 
that the United States simply con- 
leracy. With majestic expression 
the orator now 
ing that the U1 


leclared : ‘* Therefore, consider- 
n cannot be broken, I shall to 
the extent of my ability take care, as enjoined by 
the Constitution, that the laws of the Union be 
faithfully exeeuted 
rightful masters 


in all the States, unless my 
the American people, shall in 
some authorit ‘ 
At this stag 


to pass over tT 


manner direct the contrary.’ 
e address a stern silence seemed 
issemblage, and Lincoln, taking 


ward, 


t where sat the reporters of the 


a few steps momentarily paused, and 
turning to tl 
press, whon recognized as his real audience, 
ulded : **T trust that this will not 
1 menace, but only as the declared 
of tl Union that it will constitutionally 
iintain itself.”’ 
his neighborhood, and 
Wigfall’s ilk, Lineoln 


when he cont ed 


he impressi 
be regarded as 
purpose 
defend and Some perbaps in 
in that of Texas Senator 
observed to look angry, 
‘*In doing this there need 
or bloodshed ; and there shall 
er arising produced a moment- 


not come vir 
be none’? 

ary pause, wl still more impressively, Lin- 
repeating the word ‘ unless’? — 


forced the 


coln added, tw 


‘unless it 


upon national au- 

thority.”’ 
Next, with much tact and shrewdness, the 
orator returned to the secession tepic, and ob- 


served: ‘That there are persons in one or another 
section who seek to destroy the Union at all 
events, and are 
will neither afl 
I need not 


glad of any pretext to do it, I 
rm nor deny; but if there be such 
address word to them ; but to those 
who love the Union may I not speak?’ Again 


~ 


IN BALL. 
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a thunderous cheer, even those in the distance, 
who are, of course, unable to hear the words, 
catching the enthusiasm of those who could hear 
and taking up the wave of cheering that moved 
from the orator’s frontage. ‘ 

Now followed a masterly defense of the Union 
and of the necessity for its preservation, which 
in logic, pathos and eloquence challenges com- 
parison with the long-ago reply on that subject 
of Daniel Webster to his fellow-Sendtor Hayne, 
from South Carolina, or with the more recent 
appeals for Union of Conkling, Sumner and 
Seward, who were Lincoln’s eager listeners. By 
this time in the progress of the address the 
scholars among the hearers of it began to real- 
ize the inner and unexpected power of Lincoln’s 
intellect, and to recall bookish memories of 
Demosthenes, Pitt, Patrick Henry and of all 
the best-read orators of the Great Past. They 
recognized that not even among those had been 
uttered words more eloquently than when the 
orator continued : ‘* In your hands, my dissatis- 
fied fellow-countrymen, and not in mine, are the 
momentous issues of civil war. You have no 
oath registered in Heaven to destroy the Govern- 
ment, while I shall have taken the most solemn 
one to * preserve, defend and protect’ "ae 
this point a solemn and appreciative hush extin- 
guished all ideas of cheering, and many eyes were 
seen to moisten when, in a voice half broken by 
emotion, and in tender tones such as impress the 
ear whenever nocturnes are being played upon 
plano or organ, Lincoln was heard by more 
y, “1 am loth to 
close. We are not enemies, but friends.’’ Then, 
perhaps inspiredly and involuntarily, he tried to 
face the southward point of the compass as he 


hearers than theretofore to say, 


added, ‘* We must not become enemies.’’? The 
sentences ensuing that plaintive burst have be- 
come household words, and are of the highest 
type of poetry, and were acknowledged so to be at’ 
the time of their utterance, and always to be 
even verbally remembered by thousands of his 
hearers. Let me line them as blank verse and 
in the exact order of the pronounced words : 


‘Though passion may have strained it must not break 
Our bonds of affection. The mystie chords 
Of mem’ry stretching from every battle field 
And patriot grave to every living heart 
Or hearthstone over all this our broad land, 
Shall yet swell the chorus of the Union 
When again touched, as surely they will be, 
By: the better angels of our nature.”’ 


Then came the crowning dramatic incident 
of the inaugural occasion when the aged Chief 
Justice Roger B. Taney, then in his eighty-fourth 


year, who had previously administered the oath 
of office to Presidents Van Buren, Harrison, 
Tyler (to the latter in his mourning rooms in the 
Kirkwood Hotel), Polk, Pierce and Buchanan, 
advanced. Then he and Lincoln grasped to- 
gether the very sacred volume that had already 
been held previously by a generation of Ameri- 
can statesmen, and Taney administered the o: th, 
the which ina firmer and deeper voice than he 
had yet used, Abraham Lincoln repeated as feel- 
ingly as the Chief Justice prompted its momen- 
tous words. It was an oath that then and there 
consecrated the whole of Lincoln’s after career. 
This official oath administered and signed and 
attested in such an august presence fully consti- 
tuted Abraham Lincoln the sixteenth President 
of the United States, who had given to its peo- 
ple an address fitly to pass into history as 
companion to the farewell address of the first 
President. 

As the immense concourse turned away, much 
of it to re-form in the procession that was to es- 
cort the old and the newly-installed Presidents on 
the return to the White House, every man and 
woman delightedly observed how the atmosphere 
had mellowed from its forbidding texture in the 
early morning into the genial sunshine of an at- 
tempered spring day, while the procession again 
moved toward the Potomac and the Executive 
Mansion. The people along the avenue, who 
had been as loth to go as Lincoln had been to 
close, were stil] loitering on the banks of the river, 
to once more cheeringly greet the new President, 
whose face they observed had lost much of its 
anxious expression of the morning. Arrived at the 
White House, ex-President Buchanan welcomed 
his suecessor inside of its portals, and Lincoln’s 
official domesticity began. 

But his fatigues were yet to be extended ; for 
the customary Inauguration Ball was to ensue in 
the evening. In preparation for that the Presi- 
dent took his first White House forty winks and 
enjoyed his first dinner with only his intimate 
friend and campaign adviser, Norman B. Judd, 
as guest. 

The Inauguration Ball was destined to be the 
only failure in the exercises of the day. It had 
been pretty accurate gossip that Lincoln, as well 
as General Scott, had attempted to dissuade the 
Committee of Arrangements from having a ball. 
Lincoln assigned as reasons the troubled condi- 
tion of the country, that seemed to forbid merry- 
making, and Scott apprehended conspiracies and 
disorder, and was known to be a firm believer in 
the danger of assassination and of the validity of 
threats toward that end. One or two committee 




















THE GREAT 
men indorsed their objections, but mainly on 
the ground that.the ball would lack its former 
prestige because Washington society, so flavored 
with secession views and prejudices, had ceter- 
mined to utterly withhold its presence. But 
others argued that if the ball was held, there 
were ladies, among visitors and Congressional 
residents, in sufficient numbers to impart bril- 
lianey to the affair; and, moreover, men like 
Governors Morgan, Andrew, Morton and Curtin 
—all afterward named War Governors—believed 
in maintaining Northern and Western pride 
against what they deemed Southern arrogance 
and hostility. However, when at nine o'clock 
the President and Mrs. Lincoln entered the 
grand room—the latter on the arm of the chiv- 
alric Senator Douglas, as evidence that, in the 
exigencies of a contest for the supremacy of th 
Union, party lines must be effaced—they looked 
upon what, by comparison with past Inaugura- 
tion Balls, was a meagre attendance, while an 
atmosphere of strangeness pervaded listless 
groups. There was no ‘ Master of the Revels,”’ 
and no directing spirit present, and a ball with- 
out a recognized tactful and experienced leader 
of ceremonies must prove to be a failure. Only 
the matchless personal address of bachelor 
Charles Sumner, the tact of Roscoe Conkling, 
whose magic curl was vet young, the magnetic 
assimilation of Mrs. Isaac Sherman, of New York 
—mother of the now well-known Mrs. Bradley 
Martin—the added tact of Mrs. Ira Harris, wife 
of the new Senator from New York, in company 
with her graceful daughter, the honhomie of Gen- 
eral James W. Nye, of New York City, and the 
Jinesse of several belles and matrons from Boston, 
New York and Philadelphia, saved the oceasion 
from becoming a melancholy memory. It at 
once became obvious to all that Mrs. Lincoln 
would never shine as a hostess in Washington 
society. She lacked presence, spontaneity, and 
all the magnetic and intellectual qualities which 
made Dolly Madison so popular in her White 
House day. Although the music was inspirit- 
ing, the programme of the dancing halted la- 
mentably. The wives of the new Congressmen 
were not adepts in the waltz or the schottische, 
and the majority of the politicians present re- 
mained as ignorant of quadrille steps as was old 
Abe himself, and all present acted as strangely 
toward each other as do the pupils, male or fe- 
male, in a newly established academy. Conse- 
quently, what was intended to be a ball, with 
all its usual charming incidents, became con- 
verted into a levee, with Lincoln as its centre. 
Even the marches were slenderly patronized, be- 
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cause evel the President was in these, the 


guests wer n to become walltlowers and stare 
at him. nd during intervals of music he 
would be surrounded, so that at one time it 
looked as i would be captured by office-seek- 
ers ; even W enlisting their blandishments 
fter official spoils in behalf of 
husbands ai relatives. 


in a searcl 
The dancing became 
soon remitt to the ve ry few young people pres- 
ent, and it i relief to all the guests when the 


musie of th estra announced the march to- 


ward the supper room. 

Therein were emphasized the dicta in the 
Declaration Independence that all men were 
created free Yet there seemed doubts around 
the well-furnished festive tables as to its truth 


that all men were created equal ; for some ob- 
tained salm mayonnaise or blue-label cham- 
equality therein of others. The 
abstemiousness of the President was noticeable, 
and not a 


pagne to th 


were ill-natured enough to fur- 
tively suggest that he was paying heed to Gen- 
eral Scott’s painful suggestion that there were 
secessionists who would not seruple to poison 
the President. But the eras of Booth and Gui- 
teau had not yet arrived. 

Supper over, and the popping of champagne 
corks ceasing with the notes of the orchestral 
men, who anxious for their own delecta- 


tion, the groups of guests rapidly disintegrated ; 


and, as gen Simeon Draper, of New York 
(who was the Chauncey Depew of that period) 
was heard remark: ‘‘It is a wonder that 
the guests have not called upon old Abe for 


the inevitable speech, dear to the ears of every 
American.’’ 

But politi 
out the night at the various hotels, which were 
so crowded tl 


festivities were pre Nonged through- 


t hundreds were forced to sit up all 
night and kill time Over wine and cigars because 
lacking the ability to practically echo Sancho Pan- 
za’s ‘* Blessings on the man who invented sleep.”’ 

Lincoln’s second inaugural, four years later, 
was devoid of impressive or social incidents. His 


previous long and weary months of administra- 


tion had bee too erowded with momentous 
events to make an inauguration other than a 
comparatively minor national feature. — ‘‘ Inter 
arma silent ws,’’ says the well-worn Latin 
maxim ; and it applies as well to the laws of 
society as to those of the statute book or to the 


procedures celebrations, feasts and balls, as 

well as to the procedures of courts of justice. 
Meanwhile, President Lincoln had enhanced 

his greatness as an orator by his great oration on 


the Gettysburg battle ground, and its meritori- 
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ousness became deepened by his second inaugural, 
although it was mainly a prayerful summing-up 
of the progress of the Civil War. His voice rose 
to the true grandeur of eloquence after he selected 
as a text for his exordium, ‘‘Woe unto the world 
because of offenses, for it must needs be that of- 
fenses come ; but woe to that man by whom the 
offense cometh ;’’ and, in commenting upon it, 
exclaimed : ‘‘If God wills that the scourge of 
war shall continue until all the wealth piled by 
the bondsmen’s two hundred and fifty years of 
unrequited toil shall be sunk, and until every 
drop of blood drawn with the lash shall be paid 
by another drawn with the sword, so still must 
be said as was uttered two thousand years ago 
that ‘the judgments of the Lord are true and 
righteous altogether.’ ’’ Where in any other ora- 
tion whereof the world knows can be found more 
stately style or richer imagery ? 


President Lincoln closed his second inaugural 
as pathetically as he ended his first address 
by saying: ‘‘With malice toward none, with 
charity to all, with firmness in the right as God 
gives us to see the right, let us finish the work 
we are in, to bind up the nation’s wounds, to 
care for him who shall have borne the battle, and 
for his widows and orphans, and to do all which 
may achieve and cherish a just and lasting peace 
among ourselves and with all nations.”’ 

The first eight words of the above quotation 
have been sculptured on the base of the Lincoln 
statue at New York’s Union Square. And they 
are words to be treasured in the memory of new 
generations who may there read them ; and, in- 
deed, the entire closing sentences of that second 
inaugural must become impressed upon the heart 
of every other President who shall be hereafter 
inaugurated. 
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WINTER AND SUMMER. 


Weary and white lies the snow-covered world, 
Heavy and leaden the sky, 

Hungry and mute are the desolate birds, 
Drooping flowers shiver and die ; 

Chill strikes the blast on the bare, leafless trees, 
Snow clouds still gather above ; 

Deep in my heart all is gladness and light, 
Warmed by the sunshine of love. 

Little care I what the weather may be ! 

Winter for you is summer for me. 


Bathed in glad sunshine the sleeping world lies, 
Green are the whispering trees, 


Fragrant with perfume, and joyous with song, 
Murmurs the soft, summer breeze ; 


Sporting at pleasure among the gay flowers, 
Rainbow-hued butterflies roam ; 

Cold is my heart where love’s ashes lie strewn, 
Sorrow’s dark midnight has come. 

Sunny and gladsome the weather may be! 

Summer for you is winter for me. 
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SOMETHING ABOUT OUR GREAT EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS. 
V.— VASSAR COLLEGI 
By BLANCHE A. JONES 
—- — women offer at the present day, and Vassar, as 
| George Will Curtis has it in his commemo- 
| rative address on the twenty-fifth anniversary of 





)} OT now, as in days gone 

by, is it needful that a 
subject of a woman’s college 
should begin with something of a defense or 
apology. 


the 


paper on 
So changed has public feeling become 
in the last quarter-century on the subject of the 
higher education of women that the interest and 
sympathy of the average reader can almost be 
taken for granted. But of all the colleges for 
women that of late years have sprung into exist- 
ence, Vassar College may justly urge a peculiar 
claim upon the attention of those interested in 
institutions of its kind; for it was not only the 
first to ‘‘break ground’’— the pioneer that 
opened the way for the many colleges for women 
that to follow— 
but it also kept 
apace with the advance- 
that the 
have brought and takes 
its place to-day in the 
first rank of higher edu- 
cational institutions. 

was 
not, however, the first 
educational institution 
for women bearing the 
name of college. El- 
College had ex- 
isted before Vassar was 
founded, as well as cer- 
tain co-educational in- 
stitutions. But these 
did not pretend to give 
the training that the 
higher colleges for 


were 


has 


ment years 


Vassar College 


mira 





the College, 
adequately on 


s the ‘first amply endowed and 

ized’’ institution devoted to the 
education of men. It was the founder’s hope 
‘*to be the instrument in the hand of Providence 
of founding institution which shall 
plish for yo women what our colleges are ac- 
And he did it 
lished the college that bears his 


accom- 


complishing 
when he est 


young men.”’ 


name. 
Vassar Coll is situated two miles from the 
city of Poughkeepsie, which is on the Hudson 
about half-way between New York and Albany. 
Dignified, enduring, even beautiful as the build- 
ings are, th f-million dollars, or thereabouts, 
at 


st anv other period before or since 


invested in the time of their erection 
would at ah 
have built handsomer structures, for the 
was erected during the time of the 


materials and 


main buildi 


Civil War, wl labor were far 


above their usual cost. But the founder brooked 
no delay on that account. He had fully planned 
and prepare swork ; the need for it was press- 


ing. He himself was present to arrange and over- 
and it is possible that this task, undertaken 


and performed in the midst of difficulty and dis- 


see, 
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LADY PRINCIPAL, VASSAR COLLEGE, 
tress, was for that very reason done especially 
well. 

Matthew Vassar was not himself college-bred. 
Industrious, energetic, intelligent, he neverthe- 
less had been denied the educational advantages 
But, 
trained to a business life though he was, he did 
not fail to see the value of the higher intellectual 
training, did he fail to either, that 
women as well as men could be vastly benefited 
by such training. His niece, Lydia Booth, had 
for years been the efficient head of a girl’s semi- 
nary in Poughkeepsie, and, knowing that her 
uncle was cogitating in what way he might best 


to which le attached so great importance. 


nor see, 


dispose of his wealth, she urged upon him the 
Be- 
fore this plea came Mr. Vassar had thought seri- 
ously of founding a hospital, but the idea of the 
college gradually grew upon him, and in 1861 he 


consideration of a higher college for women. 


was ready to begin the work. The proposed in- 
stitution was to includé one large building and 
two hundred 
and ten acres of ground, and was to be called 
‘¢Vassar Female College.’’ 

That 
in those early days to have raised but little com- 
ment. 
way but a few vears when objections were raised 
to its title, 1867 the 


several smaller ones, to embrace 


name—how we smile at it now—seems 
Nevertheless, the College had been under 


and in institution was 
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given its present corporate name, ‘‘ Vassar Cot- 
lege.”’ 

The community at large did not take kindly 
to the new institution. Many people believed 
that the scheme, though a worthy one, was im- 
practicable ; others were vehemently opposed to 
it because, as they declared, it would be an influ- 
ence to ‘‘lead woman away from her proper 
sphere ’’; still others saw only a ridiculous side 
to the affair and dubbed it ‘‘ Vassar’s Folly.’ 
sut impracticable, foolish, or what not, the work 
of building went on, and in four years the Col- 
lege was ready for occupancy. Nor were ap- 
plicants for admission so few as the unpopularity 
of the scheme would lead one to think. To be 
sure, they were not all that might have been de- 
sired in the way of scholarship, for they had had 
but scant opportunity to prepare for a college 
course; but they were three hundred and thirty in 
number, were full of enthusiasm, and as regards 
the purpose for which they had come, were earnest 
and hopeful. It is probable that various experi- 
ences with which they met during the first few 
sport among 
For instance, through the 
careful anxiety for their comfort displayed by 


weeks of college life caused much 
these young ladies. 


some good, kind person, their rooms were all 
supplied with boot-jacks ; and the clothes-press 
with which each young woman had to content 
herself was decidedly limited in accommodation, 
because Matthew Vassar, desiring the little com- 
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munity to be distinctly democratic in spirit and gently, that it is. They must not be shocked, 
simple in habits, had thought that two gowns either, more than is necessary, by receiving too 


a piece, one for every day and one for Sunday, many odd and new ideas at once, for their ready 


would be quite enough for the students to bring gossip would be injurious to the work in hand. 
from home. Still, it was primarily for work Newspapers must be given as little cause for ex- 
that these girls had come. With great difficulty, citement as possible, for the exaggerated and 


on account of the irregularity and inefficiency of false representations which they continually 
their preparation, they were separated into made were harmful in the extreme. Besides 


classes. In spite of the croak- JAMES M. TAYLOR, LL.D. these’ external difficulties, the 
ings from without, and the dis- PRESIDENT OF VASSAR COLLEGE. president had problems within 


couragements within, the Col- 
lege was soon fairly under way. 

But the fact that an insti- 
tution is built and occupied 


even more vexing than those 
without. A college united and 









whole might stand, in spite of 
grave opposition ; but not a 






MARY W. WHITNEY, A.M. ABBY LEACH, A.M. 


PROFESSOR OF ASTRONOMY PROFESSOR OF GREEK. 


means nothing at all as regards college divided against itself. 


its continuance and final suc- In his first annual report, 
cess. So trying were the cir- 
cumstances in which the Col- 
lege was placed that had 
anything but the most careful 


President Raymond made the 
following statement : ‘‘ Among 
our three hundred and thirty 
students we have represented 
management followed upon the every age from fifteen to 


work already done, the ven- twenty-four (not to mention 


ture must eventually have Photos by Vail Bros sporadic cases of even greater 
ended in failure. The College MARIA MITCHELL. maturity), atid every grade of 
was especially fortunate in the president who educational advancement from that of a respect- 
guided its steps during those first uncertain able college junior downto a point lower than 
years — Dr. John H. Raymond. Sound judg- I have any convenient way of indicating, or 
ment, caution and executive ability united should tak y pride in mentioning.’’ Out 
in the character of this man to make him of this material a college had to be formed ; 
the power he was in the early life of the coilege standards had to be established and 
College. The prejudice of the conservative maintained. Only about seventy of the stu- 


world could not be ignored ; it must be over- dents were sufliciently advanced to meet the re- 
come. People who, like Mrs. Malaprop, were of quirements of admission to the freshman class ; 
opinion that, ‘It is not becoming in young and the financial condition of the College was not 


women to think,’’? must be taught, patiently and such as to warrant the turning away of the two 
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hundred and sixty other students. Although in 
a material way the College was provided for in 
such manner as amply to insure its comfort, it 
had no funds upon which to draw for the equip- 
ment of laboratories and other educational pur- 
poses. It could not afford to dismiss the large 
body of under-students desiring admission, al- 
though the retaining of these would prove a bane 
as well as a blessing. Besides, the country was 
ill-provided with preparatory schools for girls, and 
it seemed a necessity, for the sake of the higher 
college course, that an efficient school should be 
established. What methods did President Ray- 
mond adopt under these circumstances ? 

To appease and quiet the public, as much of 
it as paid the College any attention, so that gos- 
sip and criticism might not be the ruin of the 
institution, he adopted a most conservative 
policy. Regulations which to-day would not be 
tolerated in Vassar or any other college, unless 
for reasons similar to those that then existed, 
were established and rigidly enforced. Dr. Ray- 
mond has been criticized sometimes by unthink- 
ing, but very good-hearted, people for the se- 
verity of his government in the young days of the 
College. But as the years go by the friends of 
Vassar are far more inclined to declare, with Presi- 
dent Taylor to-day, that his course was one of 


‘* splendid conservatism.’’ Had not such man- 
agement existed, it seems almost impossible that 
the College could have lived. 

But what did the president do with the mixed- 
up, irregularly prepared gathering which com- 
posed the student body of this young College ? 
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The misgivings of the public mind might be 
removed, but it was quite a possibility that the 
College might perish through its own inner weak- 
nesses. But, no; not only was President Ray- 
mond wisely conservative, he was a man of un- 
usual practical ability also. Patiently he sepa- 
rated and classified, arranging for a temporary 
preparatory department, and, though keeping 
his ideal of the College still in view, yielding to 
the necessities of the moment. For years the 
institution suffered under the weight of this pre- 
paratory school. But through it the College was 
able to add to its equipment and to extend its 
departments of work. During his entire presi- 
dency of fourteen years, Dr. Raymond had the 
satisfaction of seeing a steady advance in the in- 
stitution which he had so largely helped to 
establish. 

But poor in tools though the College was for 
the work it had to do, it was not lacking in able 
professors as well as in an able president. Maria 
Mitchell, great of mind and great of heart, was 
connected with the College in those days. She 
came at the request of Matthew Vassar himself, 
and made her home in the observatory build- 
ing, erected for her special use. Not only did 
the reputation and ability of this eminent woman 
add much to the name and advancement of the 
institution, but her personality was in itself an 
inspiration. Well would she have served the 
College of her choice if she had done nothing 
more than place on a firm footing its astronom- 
ical department ; but in addition to this she be- 
came one of its stanchest, practical and personal 
friends. The 
students un- 
der her could 
not but be in- 
fluenced by 
her powerful 
nature. Sim- 
plicity and 
truth, writes 
one of them— 
Professor 
Whitney, the 
present head 
of the astro- 
nomical de- 
partment— 
were the 
crowning 
traits of her 
character. Her 
views about 
education and 
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its aims would 
go to establish 
this statement: 
ere 
what 
from 
false, 


know 
true 
what 
what 
wise from what 
to 
what 


is 
is 
is 
is foolish, 
separate 
is necessary 
from what is 
unnecessary — 
these ends 
Miss Mitchell 
believed 
cation 
meant 


edu- 

was 
to 
complish.”’ 
She had a keen 
of hu- 
mor, which 
trait the 
dents fully ap- 
preciated The 
following vers- 


ac- 


sense 


stu- 


es, written in 


"76 or ay i though they se 


defy grammar, rhythm 
and rhyme,”’ 


give an idea of the good feeling 


which existed between the professor and her pu- 


pils. The occasion of the song, as given by one of 
her students, was that Miss Mitchell, with a hu- 
morous anticipation of the shock which she would 
cause her Puritan associates, used often to re- 
iterate in her straightforward manner the expres- 
sion, ‘* Good that The 
by the girls, who thought them 
preserving. Arranged in the lines her 
given, and sung to the tune of ‘‘ John Brown’s 
3ody,’’ they became extremely popular. At 
the time they were written, Professor Mitchell 
was president of a society for the advancement of 
women, as the ‘‘ Woman’s Congress,”’ 
which fact accounts for the third stanza : 


woman I am.”’ 


words 
were 


worth 


caught 


known 


‘‘ We are singing to the glory of Maria Mitchell’s name, 
She lives at Vassar College and you all do know the 
Sane 
She once did spy a comet and she thus was known 
to fame 
Good woman that she 
Glory, ete., 
Good woman that 


was 
Chorus 
she was. 
** She leads us through the mazes of hard astronomy, 
She teaches us nutation and the laws of Kepler 
three, 
T’ inclination of the orbits and their eccentricity— 
Good woman that she be. 
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rHE DAISY ¢ 
“In the cause 
star, 
And as Pres 
near and 


executl 


Though as 
gentle 
And 
calm, 


And our me 
balm 


in het 


‘Sing her pr 


’ 
sne were 
For thoug! 
known 


And from tl 


‘Sing her pr 
she is, 
For to give 

ure ’tis; 

Let her nat 

her prais 


For twenty-t 


noble womal 
Vassar Colleas 


the astronomer 


circles ; 


man’s suffrage she shineth as a 


she is known both 


(Congress 


for her silver ha’r 
woman that 


and 
she are. 


the Rocky Mountains she is 


nd manners she is peaceable and 


perturbations she sootheth like a 


wd woman that she am. 


sing her praises, good woman that 


Pope says ’tis human, she is hardly 
of virtue she never strayeth fur 


od woman that she were. 
ses, sing her praises, good woman that 
ind pleasure her chiefest pleas- 


sung forever, till through space 
2 whlz 


Good 


” 


woman that she is. 


hree years—until her death—this 
levoted herself to the interests of 

Well known is Maria Mitchell, 
in scientific and other learned 


but Vassar College is proud and glad to 
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have felt her influence in other than scholarly 
ways—to have had not only the benefit of her 
mental but long and familiar ac- 
quaintance with Maria Mitchell, the woman. 
Another professor in those early vears, one 


attainments, 


whom all Vassar girls of the present day know 
well—for he 


Van Ingen. Year by vear he delivers his lec- 


is still among them—is Professor 
tures on art in a quiet, dark chapel, throwing 
his pictures, of which he has a remarkably fine 
assortinent, on the canvas, and showing, in his 
and their 
Ilearty was the cheer that went up 


own inimitable manner, their merit 
deficiency. 
in the College chapel a year since, when, on the 
day celebrated as Founder's Day, the speaker, 
paying tribute to the early instructors of Vassar, 
paused over the name of Professor Van Ingen. 
‘Though he spans the period of thirty vears,”’ 
‘it seems but a bit of 


because he can never grow old, even as 


these were the words 
time ; 
his Dutch art can never grow old.’?  ‘* Young, 
cheery, wholesome and beneficent’’ was he/when 
> and 
young, cheery, wholesome and beneficent would 


he entered Vassar College thirty years. ago 


every daughter of Vassar declare him to be to- 
day. 

During these years the professor has seen great 
changes in the institution he knows so well. In- 
stead of the class of four which graduated in’67, 
he saw in ’96 aclass of a hundred and nineteen 
receive their diplomas from the president’s hands. 
Instead of the few professors and teachers who 
composed the faculty in those early days, there 
In- 
stead of seventy or less students of regular stand- 
ing, there are to-day almost eight times that 


is now a faculty of nearly sixty members. 
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number. The preparatory de- 
partment has entirely disap- 
peared. The endowment of the 
College has increased till it 
reaches the sum of one and a 
quarter millions of 
Scholarships, 


dollars. 
graduate and 
under-graduate, recently, also, 
one fellowship, have been es- 
tablished. An extensive li- 
brary, for the accommodation 
of which an addition to the old 
main building has been erect- 
ed, takes the place of the few 
hundred volumes with which 
the earlier Vassar library had 
to be contented. Chemical and 
biological laboratories ; a well- 
stocked museum ; a constantly 

increasing supply of class-room 
and lecturing apparatus are among other acquired 
There are 


treasures, eight large college build- 


with 


ings, 


two new ones in process of erec- 
tion, as well as five dwellings for professors 
and a handsome house for the president. 


Nearly fifteen hundred alumne, some of whom 
are already well-known outside of the Vassar 
world, call ‘* Alma Mater.’’? And 
last, least, other colleges 
of like standard have come into existence and 


Vassar their 
but by no means 
prospered—by their own strength primarily, it 
is true, but partly owing to the fact that Mat- 
thew Vassar’s College had led the way.  Thor- 
oughly as the founder believed in the success of 
the institution on which he had set his heart, 
little could he have dreamed that its growth and 
influence would attain their present proportions. 

With the gradual improvement in the equip- 
ment of the College came a change in its govern- 
Far different 
the new Vassar 
the old. Far different are the methods employed 
by President Taylor to-day from those of Presi- 
dent Raymond 


ment. are the forces at work in 


from those that were at work in 


a quarter of a century ago. A 
wider, freer policy is possible now—indeed, neces- 
sary, if the highest capabilities of the institution 
are to he reached ; for along with the improved 
conditions in a material way has come mental 
growth. The greatest help toward this advance, 
because it has made possible better things for 
the student body, has been the abolishment of 
the preparatory department. Since this has come 
about, requirements for entrance to the College 
have been made more rigid ; the curriculum ex- 
tended ; new departments of study added ; old 
departments broadened and improved ; student 
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self-government organized ; individual responsi- 
bility encouraged—nay, insisted upon ; 


in all 
manner of ways the College training has grown 
more liberal and more effective. Care lest this 
development should be too rapid, and thus over- 
For 
the marked progress which the College has made 
during th 


reach itself, has been constantly needful. 


last decade, as well as for the watch- 
fulness which has made this progress possible, 
lovers of Vassar must render their thanks most 
of all to its president, Dr. James M. Taylor 
The most recent change in the requirements 
that 
formerly, 
Latin the 
French ; and the third German or French 


for entrance is 
two, 


three languages instead of 
he the 


second, Grerman 


as must presented first 


being Greek. or 
and 
The Col- 
lege curriculum requires of every student, during 
the first vear half of the course, fifteen 


hours of classroom work weekly as well as a cer- 


more work than heretofore in English. 
and a 


tain number of hours in the chemical or physical 
laboratory. No elections are permitted until the 
sophomore year, and then these are restricted to 
six hours’ work, besides a choice between physics 
and Work in Latin, English 


mathematics, as well as in Greek, French or Ger- 


chemistry. and 


man, according to the course the student has 


taken befor 
whole of the freshman year ; in the sophomore, 


entrance, is required during the 


only English, history and science; in the junior, 
psychology, one semester; and in the senior, 
ethics. The elections offered for the last two and 
a half years are numerous, embracing philos- 
ophy, Latin, Sanskrit, Greek, French, Italian, 
German, English, mathematics, astronomy, phy- 
sics, chemistry, 


mineralogy, geology, biology, 


physiology, history, economics, art and music. 
The students are encouraged to make their elect- 
ives work into one another as much as possible, 
so that all their studies 

may tend more or less 
in the direction of one 

branch 
for 
student is 


chosen Sup- 


pose, instance, a 

specially 
in history, 
and the history course 


interested 


scheduled for a certain 
semester deals mainly 
with the Reformation. 
She would find it pos- 
sible to choose courses 
in other subjects that 
would materially aid 
her in obtaining a thor- 
ough knowledge of this 
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one ; her English could include the literature pre- 
ceding or coincident with the time of the Reforma- 
tion; her Fre German or Italian would do 
irse in economics might give her 
an idea of the ws in accordance with which so- 


the same; a 
cial and econ movements are found to work, 
or it might bi 
In the Ss 
ancient or m 

to s 
The elections 


storical as well as social in char- 
acter. ‘manner a course in languages, 
rn, could be arranged with other 
branches pport it—or a scientifie course. 
ich student are subject to the 
approval of faculty, as are also graduate 

the degree of Master of Arts. 
tastes and tendencies of the stu- 


| well worth careful attention, 


courses lead 
The 
dent 
and 


individ 
are cons 
more oO accordance with these are 
to choose their work. 

truction furnished by the Col- 
lege that ought not to be passed over without 
particular me Some of the 


students advised 


One form 


is the lecture. 
most able a iltivated men and women that 
the country 

on the Vassar 
afforded the st 


the 


of appear from time to time 
tform, and the opportunity thus 
lents of hearing addresses from 
most not thinkers and investigators of 
invaluable. A 
and a wider sympathy cannot but be the result. 
The followin 


modern tim broader view 
¢ names have recently been on the 
list of leetur Professor W. W. Goodwin, of 
Harvard U) rsity ; Professor James Seth, of 
Professor Richmond Mayo-Smith, of 
essor T. D. Seymour, of Yale ; 
H. Tuttle, of the University of 
\lbert Shaw. 


ligion, the College is distinctly 


Brown : 
Columbia; P 
All 
Virginia; and Dr 


Professor 


As regards 
Christian Devotional exer- 
very Sunday morning, when the 
nt denominations are from time 


to time represented in the College pulpit : daily, 


and non-sectarian. 


cises are held 


various Protest 


. 


MUSEUM. 








i 


- » 
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when students and teachers gather in the chapel 
for evening service; and twice a week, when 
prayer-meetings are open to all who wish to at- 
tend them. <A Bible lecture is delivered regu- 
larly on Sunday evenings. Among the preachers 
who have officiated during the past year at the 
Sunday morning service are the following: the 
Right Rev. H. C. Potter, D. D. ; the Rev. Lyman 
Abbott, D. D. ; the Rev. Henry M. Sanders, D.D. ; 
the Right Rev. W. C. Doane, D. D.; and the Rev. 
Marvin R. Vincent, D. D., of Union Theological 
Seminary. The Bible lecturers usually deliver a 
course of lectures extending through possibly ten 
or twelve Sundays. Dr. Pattison and Professor 
Prue, of the Rochester Theological Seminary, 
have given such courses ; also President Harper 
and Professor Burton, of the University of 
Chicago ; and Professor Riggs, of the Auburn 
Theological Seminary. 

The religious life of the College, as controlled 
by the students, is simple in its working, and 
influential. The Young Women’s Christian Asso- 
ciation, which includes in its membership the 
great majority of the students, states in its con- 
stitution that ‘* The object of this Association 
shall be the promotion of a Christian spirit within 
the College, and the assistance of Christian labor 
without ; a,deepening of interest in all philan- 
thropic enterprise, and a preparation for intelli- 
gent participation for such work.’? Nobly does 
the organization fulfill the purpose for which it 
was formed. The freedom and simplicity which 
characterizes the gatherings directed by it are 
particularly admirable. All denominational dif- 
ferences are thrown in the background, and fel- 
lowship that knows but one bond of union, the 
common desire to know and be the best possible 
is the result. The association takes an interest 
in charitable work of all kinds, and under its 
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auspices home and foreign missionaries, whose 
methods have been specially successful, fre- 
quently address the College audience. Among 
these, during the last year or two, have been 
Mr. Richard Watson Gilder, Mr. Perey Alden, 
Mrs. Ballington Booth, Mr. Riis, Dr. W. H. 
Thomson, and Dr. Grace M. Kimball. The asso- 
ciation lends a helping hand practically, also, 
whenever it can, to various kinds of charitable 
work. Every Christmas hundreds of little folks 
in the city of New York are made happy by the 
dolls dressed and sent to them by the Vassar 
Young Women’s Christian Association. Wild 
flowers and ferns, gathered in great bunches by 
the students and sent to the metropolis on the 
early morning train, are welcomed time and 
again in hospital wards. <A little mission Sunday 
school, not far from the College, depends almost 
entirely for its corps of teachers upon members 
of the association. This society also takes an 
active interest in College settlement work. 

But the Students’ Association is the largest 
and oldest organization in the College. Dating 
back to the anniversary of Washington’s Birth- 
day, 1868, it has flourished without a rival ever 
since. What gives this organization special dig- 
nity is the fact that of late years it has had, in 
great measure, the responsibility of student gov- 
ernment upon its young shoulders. When many 
hundreds of young students live together in two 
or three large buildings, it is necessary, for the 
comfort and prosperity of everybody concerned, 
that certain regulations bearing upon health and 
order be agreed upon and observed. Such regu- 
lations are made by the Students’ Association 
acting in union with the College faculty. It will 
be seen that the legislative power of the associa- 
tion is limited. But its executive power, as re- 
gards the laws which it has helped to make, is 
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supreme. A committee, 
including members from 


each class, is appointed 


yearly to enforce the 
rules, and is given the 
power to adopt what 
measures may seem to 
it best. The rules are 
few and simple. One 


has to do with chapel at- 
another with 
the hour for retiring; a 
third with daily physical 
exercise ; a fourth with 
etc., 


tendance : 


undue noise, during 
the hours when the ma- 
jority of the students are 


devoted to study. Be- 


sides self - government, 
the Students’ Associa- 
tion attends to many 


other matters, such as—with a committee ap- 
pointed from the faculty—the instruction and 
sometimes the entertainment of the 
help employed in the College ; the celebration 
of Founder’s Day ; and the publication of the 
students’ magazine, the Vassar Miscellany, whose 
cleve and ‘Points of View” are of 
monthly interest, and the election of whose edit- 
ors is subject to the approval of the association. 
Whatever is of general College interest may be 
offered for debate in the Students’ Association. 
Indeed, when one looks back over the minutes 
of the organization, the first thing that strikes 
him is the great variety in the subject matter. 
The association has taken interest in particular 
cases of charity that seemed most properly to 
come under its care. It makes requests of the 
faculty when these seem to it to be advisable and 
necessary 


domestic 


stori s 


asking, for example, that the hour 
for a certain weekly lecture be changed to such 
and such a time, or that the Christmas vacation 
be extended a day or so. These communications 
receive respectful consideration from the boty to 
which they and the requests, 
when founded on good grounds, are almost al- 


are addressed, 


ways granted. When the association was in its ex- 
treme youth, its moves were sometimes such as 
would bring a smile to the faces of the present 
of its ardent 
be of the organization. 


generation members, 
though they An entry in 
the minutes of 1869 states that the vacation ques- 
tion was discussed, and a motion carried to the 
effect that ‘‘ the faculty be asked to give the stu- 
dents a recess, necessitated by great weariness.’’ 
Certain 


supp. yrters 


” 


‘‘ obnoxious ’’ dishes—among which were 
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GYMNASIUM. 


Irish stew, meat-pie and hash—received in those 


mmplimentary notice in the min- 


But, 1 


early days wi 


ute-book. n spite of the business of less 


lofty character which the Students’ Association 
has seen fit to transact, it is certain that this 
organization is a most influential factor in Vas- 
sar College lil Ever since the offer of self- 


government from faculty to students in 1889, 
of 


tively useful. 


and the acceptanes the same, the association 


has been most Always has the 
office of president of this body been the mark 
of greatest hon 
in the College ¢ 

‘*Philalethei 


as this society i 


rv which any student organization 
ould bestow. 

s’’ is next in prominence. ‘‘ Phil,”’ 
s familiarly called, makes it her 
special function to furnish pleasure to the College 
in the way of dramatic entertainment. But she 
also encourages literary work, and does what she 


can in certain lines-éo instruct as well as enter- 
tain. Four ‘‘chapters’’— Alpha, Beta, Theta 
and Omega mM pose ‘Phil’’: and these, hy 


making a trial of the dramatic ability of their 
rt farces, are able to furnish fairly 
good talent for the four annual events known as 


‘hall plays,’ 


members in sh 


named so because they are given 
in the large 
the interests 


ssembly room devoted mainly to 
f the society. This hall, which is 
f the gymnasium building, ac- 

ut five hundred people. ‘Twelfth 

n presented here ; ‘Pygmalion 
The Rivals”? and ‘‘The Mer- 
Once every vear the chapters 
Phil’? take part against one an- 
the 
iterary contest, the prize awarded 


the second fl 


commodates a 
Night’ 
and Galatea, 
chant of Veni 
belonging to 
throug 
purpose, in 


has 


other, committees appointed for 
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being a silver cup. An original play is the work 
assigned the committees, and very satisfactory 
results have been attained through this method 
of friendly competiticn. The chapter which won 
the prize cup last year was Beta, on a masque 
entitled ‘‘On the Banks of the Simois.’’ The 
play was classical in its setting, including songs 
by a chorus of nymphs. 

In the fall of each year the Philalethean Soci- 
ety has its one grand social occasion, when 
friends of the members are invited to be present, 
and when special attractions in the way of glee 
club singing and an address is provided. Last 
year another besides this annual lecture was 
given under the auspices of Philaletheis, when 
the college at large had the pleasure of listening 
to a delightful informal talk from Mr. Joseph 
Jefferson. Beside such affairs as these, Phila- 
letheis is interested in the formation of a dra- 
matic library, which, though it is as yet limited 
in size, is decidedly first-class in quality. 

The senior and junior debating clubs, ‘‘ Qui 
Vive”? and ‘‘T & M,’’ the latter of which is con- 
ducted after the manner of the English House of 
Commons, have always been prominent among 
the higher classmen; but they have been of 
wider interest than usual the past two or three 
years, owing to the inter-club contests held un- 
der their direction, to which the entire College 
has been invited. The debate of last year was 
on the following subject: ‘‘ Resolved, That the 
Foreign Policy of the Government During the 
Present Administration Merits the Disapproval 
of the Country.”’ It was gratifying to both so- 
cieties that general College enthusiasm was 
aroused. The two clubs have endeavored to 
waken intercollegiate interest in debate by chal- 
lenging other women’s colleges of equal rank 
with Vassar. Smith and Bryn Mawr have botin 
been invited to take part in such a debate, but, 
for various reasons, have declined to accept the 
challenge. 

‘*Current Topics’’ is one of the most solidly 
useful organizations of all. A committee ap- 
pointed by this club publishes daily a bulletin, 
from which ‘‘ he who runs may read’’ the main 
points of interest culled from the morning paper. 
‘*Hellenica’’ looks after Greek interests. This 
society had the great pleasure last year of hear- 
ing Professor Louis H. Dyer, of Oxford, read his 
exquisite translation of the ‘‘Medea.’’ The 
“Society of Granddaughters,’’ the membership 
of which is composed of students whose mothers 
are graduates of Vassar College, grows in num- 
bers and enthusiasm every year. May it live 
long and prosper, is the wish of every loyal 


alumna. The ‘‘Southern Club”’ holds together 
the girls who hail from the sunny South. The 
‘*Contemporary ’’ and ‘‘Civitas’’ are respect- 
ively literary and political in their interests. 

The Athletic Association, though still in its 
youth, exerts an influence through the game of 
basketball that is quite marked. Each class 
has its own picked team, and these are kept in 
constant practice, indoors or out, during the 
whole of the College vear. Although, as some 
one writing on this subject recently said, the 
outside world is ‘‘ slow, woefully slow,’’ to see 
any good in basket-ball for girls, the world 
within the College limits is almost unanimous in 
its approval of the sport, and the results ob- 
tained seemed to justify such an attitude. A 
stronger, sturdier set of girls than these basket- 
ball players, would be hard to find. Of course, 
the game is kept within bounds. The rules for 
insuring against accident are: most strictly en- 
forced, and ‘‘time’’ is called on the first sugges- 
tion of rough play. Every spring and every fall 
the teams of the four classes compete in cham- 
pionship games, and ‘‘ Field Day,’’ the time ap- 
pointed for the games, is always looked forward 
to with great enthusiasm. The circle of green 
devoted to athletic interests is gay with color on 
that day, and resounds with the shouting of the 
classes present in full numbers to give encour- 
agement to ‘‘ our own.”’ 

There are races of various kinds also on ‘‘ Field 
Day,’’ but these are features of decidedly less im- 
portance as compared with basket-ball. All 
other interests of the Athletic Association, indeed, 
are insignificant in comparison with this one 
prime sport. 

The gymnasium, the gift of the alumne, fur- 
nishes the means for physical training of another 
sort. Here three times a week, during the win- 
ter and early spring, each student comes for an 
hour’s work, either in Delsarte or other class 
training, or in special exercises appointed by the 
instructor. The gymnasium has an unusually 
fine equipment, including bathrooms, apparatus 
of various kinds, and—by no means least—a 
swimming tank, 24x43 feet, and marble lined, 
the gift of Mr. F. F. Thompson. Swimming grows 
in favor every year among the students. Bicy- 
cling is indulged in a great deal; boating to a 
limited extent. Skating is in great favor—though 
the Vassar Lake is small, it furnishes ample pos- 
sibilities for a very satisfactory sheet of ice. 

As regards the expenses of college life for the 
average student, it is greatly to be regretted that 
people generally are so meagrely informed on 
the subject. At Vassar, for instance—and the 
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rates there are about 
the same as at other 
institutions of like 


character—the yearly 
charge per student for 


tuition, boarding, 


room, light, fuel, and 
a certain amount of 
washing per week, is 


four 
Of outside of 
this the expenses of the 


hundred dollars. 
course, 
individual are a vari- 
That such a reasonable college fee 
is possible is due to the fact that the endowment 
of the institution is sufficient to meet part of the 
yearly expense, as the four hundred dollars paid 


able quantity. 


by the student comes considerably short of doing 
this. For students unable to meet the financial 
requirements of college life, scholarship funds 
Partial rather than full scholarships 
are usually awarded—perhaps from one to three 


are open. 


hundred dollars—and in a few cases students are 
able to earn the remainder of the required col- 
lege payments by doing work outside of their 
regular duties. The letter-carrying in the Colleg 
buildings is done entirely bv students wishing to 

y 0} cg 
Li- 
brary and office work may usually be obtained. 
Nor is there the slightest difference in any way 


increase their yearly stipend. Tutoring is a 


erative occupation for juniors and seniors. 


between the privileges enjoyed by the scholar- 
ship student, or poorer student, and those en- 
The 


spirit of the College is extremely democratic in 


joyed by the students who are wealthier. 


this respect, the assignment of rooms even being 
made by lot, and the charge for all rooms being 
included in the four hundred dollar payment. 
The same spirit of democracy pervades the stu- 
dent body also. A girl does not have particular 
honor thrust upon her because she is poor; nor 
does she receive a whit more special considera- 
tion because she is rich. 

One of the most interesting features of Vassar 
College life, judging from the testimony of guests, 
is the assembly three times a day of the resident 
officers, teachers and students in the large dining 


hall. 


the faculty table—for most of the women belong- 


The table in the corner near the door is 


ing to the faculty are resident in the main build- 
ing. At the head of this table is the lady prin- 
cipal, Mrs. J. Ryland Kendrick. Her influence 
is felt throughout the whole College -faculty and 
students alike. She is the College mother, be- 
loved efficient. 
fessor Abby Leach, an alumna of the College and 


as she is To her right is Pro- 
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STRONG H 
for the past ten vears head of the department of 
Greek. It was she who four years ago conducted 


Professor Salmon, 
head of the History Depart- 


the Greek pla ‘Antigone.”’ 


opposite her, Ss the 


ment. The | owes her particular gratitude, 
for within the last few vears she has in various 


Ways greatly eased the number of its history 


ind 


valuable mat , as, 


of volumes of 
for instance, ‘‘ The Annual 


reference books ; hundreds 


Register’? and ‘* Parliamentary Debates,’’ have a 
place in the ¢ 
effort. Ah ! 
throughout 


library through her special 
| Professor Ely next ! well known 
\lumnee Association, in which 


she is an acti ember. The resident physician 
of the College, Dr. Thelberg, is there, also ; and 
Miss Wood, librarian, who has been con- 
nected with the College since its earliest years. 
Down the ce of the room are ranged the 
seniors, occu} ten or twelve tables. The 


other classes—freshmen, sophomores and juniors 

fill the tables « The portraits of 
the trustees hang on the walls—that one is Mr. 
Frederick Thor 


mn either side. 


pson, of New York City, lovingly 
students ‘‘ Unele Fred.’" He 
the library building to the Col- 


nicknamed b 
it was who ga 
lege, and the s ming tank, and other gifts too 
numerous to 1 NllOMe 

a little time before the 
wander through the corridors. 


Dinner ove there is 
chapel bell rings to 
The applaus ming from the lecture room is 


sign from 


that they hav 


only a the demonstrative freshmen 
omplished some unusual feat 
therewith mightily 
as the dancing room is 
A sound of 


in wit or wisdom and are 


pleased. “hoes 2." 


ealled, is alive with music and fun. 


guitars and singing comes from down the hall : 
“Who tha uur Prex more noted, 

\ than our Fae more wise, 

Tha \lums more quoted 
For Wit and Enterprise 

Drit ve our Alma Mater, 

Hurt for the Rose and the Gray.” 

Rose and g t will be understood, are the 
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College colors. They trim a hall or reception- 
room very beautifully, too. But, there! the 
Almost immedi- 
ately there is a general movement toward the 
chapel-door. In about five minutes the College 
The service, conducted by the 
president, is very simple, and lasts about twenty 
minutes. 


bell rings for evening prayers. 


has assembled. 


When it is over, the students disperse 
to their rooms, or else, with notebooks and foun- 
tain pens, betake themselves to the library, and 
the work of the evening begins. 

A brief survey of the buildings 
shows much natural beauty and artistic group- 
ing. 


erounds and 


Entering at the lodge gateway, one comes 
immediately in sight of the fine old main build- 
ing. The roadway leading up to it is bordered 
on either side by rows of cedars that look as if 
they had stood thus—on guard, as it were—for 
The build- 
ing. in length almost equal to a city square, is 
constructed on the general plan of the Tuileries, 
unadorned save for the wealth of vines that cling 
to its walls. To the right is the president’s 
house, built only last year, and looking quite 
fresh in contrast to the thirty-vear-old structure 
beside it. To the left; and about two minutes’ 
walk from the main building, is Strong Hall, the 
gift in great part of Mr. J. D. Rockefeller, and in 
a space recently cleared 
tures. 

The buildings 
and leading back to the museum, laboratories 
and gymnasium, are smooth and well-kept—a 
joy to the bicyclists. 


and could stand for ages more. 


ages, 


are rising two new struc- 


roads winding about these 


Handsome old trees, the 
maple and the cedar in great abundance, are 
everywhere in view. It is interesting to note 
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the little marble headstones under the finest 
trees, showing where the various classes have 
buried their records and other property sacred to 
class memory. How old some of these stones 
look, and how far back some of them date! <A 
mystic, secret ceremony held by each class in its 
sophomore year, at which the crest is 
placed ‘upon a certain tree-trunk in token of 
ownership, insures the possession of the tree. 
Thereafter no class may claim that tree, nor will 
the headstones and relics on any account be dis- 
turbed. <A certain long row of these class trees 
leads down to the pretty lake, with its smooth 
surface and its reflection of maples and chest- 
nuts. But the lake is not the only bit of water 
of which the grounds can boast. <A tiny brook, 
off there to the left, tumbling and gurgling as it 
enters the glen, and bordered with bright patches 
of wild flowers, adds 


class 


its charm to the wood- 
land round about. 

What an interesting phase of nineteenth cen- 
tury development this fine old place has seen ! 
Thirty vears ago troops of young, ‘‘ unlessoned ”’ 
girls—some of them almost children—haunted 
its shady nooks and quiet glen. As the years 
have passed, new classes and new students, ever 
changing but ever advancing in grade, have come 
and gone, leaving behind them higher standards 
and greater possibilities for the numbers that 
were vet to come. 


Now with great strides, now 
with faltering, uncertain steps, has the advance 
But, in spite of difficulty and dis- 
couragement, the institution has been able to ful- 
fill the purpose for which it was planned, and to- 
day it stands—secure, dignified, prosperous 
lasting honor to its founder. 


been made. 
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EDITH 
‘By 


By 


AUTHOR OF ‘‘ BY WHOosE HAND,” 


‘A TRANSFERRED 
CHAPTER 


** How art thou fallen from Heaven, 0 Lucifer, son the 


3] HE authority of the Church of 
tome is seldom set at naught 
even by its most reckless chil- 
Edward defi- 
ant, audacious and desperate 
felt the of 
his brother’s command, and, 
turning back, sat down on the 
nearest chair, dropping his eyes toward the floor. 

The stern of Father John 
through the room : 

‘* You have repudiated your wife to whom be- 
fore the altar you swore fidelity. 
ant, [command you to take her back and live 
with her before the world.”’ 


dren. Preston, 


as he was, force 





low. voice rang 


As God’s serv- 


‘**She is not my wife,’’ said Edward, sullenly. 

‘She is vour lawful wife,’’ returned the priest, 
with earnest emphasis. 

‘“*T tell you she is not,’’ replied Edward, still 
with his eyes upon the floor. ‘‘I had no right 
to marry her. I was married before to a woman 
in Colorado—to a woman who still lives.”’ 

‘“That woman was already married,’ slowly 
said his brother, ‘‘when you went through the 
farce of a ceremony with her.’’ 

‘*Married?’’ demanded Edward. 


‘<The woman’s name was Janet Reed, and she 


‘To whom?” 


of one Osear Kenneth, known in 
replied Father 


was the wife 


the mining camp as ‘Big Oscar,’”’ 


John. 

‘Hush!’ eried his brother, rising from his 
chair and looking wildly around. ‘Do not 
Why, sometimes the 


speak those names here. 


very walls have ears.’’ 
Father John regarded his brother attentively. 
Vol. XLII. 
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morning !”’ 


What ailed h He spoke incoherently, and 
his eyes retained that strange, unearthly glitter. 
‘What do vou mean, John?’ Edward asked. 
His utterance was thick, and he spoke painfully. 
‘*Oscar Kennet! 
‘You 


voice cried ; 


do I know such a name ?”’ 


know me, Ned Graydon!’ an angry 
d the powerful frame of Oscar 
His 
clinched at sight of his enemy, 
and foam gathered about his parched lips. 
“Why, this man,”’ 


him with a « 


hurled itself into the room. 
huge hands wert 


Kenneth fairl 


said Edward, regarding 
us look—‘‘this man is a mur- 


derer, John. You cannot believe anything he 
says,”’ 

‘Who made me a murderer,’ hissed Oscar, 
“if I am one (;od knows I never meant to 
kill poor Humphreys. You said I did it. I 


know they found me with a knife in my hand by 
his dead bod They said I killed him in a 
drunken fight. Maybe I did, but I didn’t know 
it. But you—you 
you made m« 


robbed me of my wife, and 
! I'll have 
right here,’’ and he leaped 
like a tiger at Edward’s throat. 


outlaw. Damn you 


my reckoning now, 


But the priest hastily interposed, and grasping 
Kenneth, held 
‘**Osear, Os 


him foreibly back. 
my son,’’ was all he said. 

The man struggled fiercely for a moment, then 
vielding, bowed his face upon his 
suffered the priest to lead him back 
conservatory 

‘Will you not be prudent?’ whispered Father 
John. ‘I + you 
the officers are 


hands and 
into the 


this house is watehed, and 
ible to seize you at any moment. 


Remain here and control yourself.”’ 
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‘‘Forgive me,’’ murmured Oscar, humbly ; 
‘**but when I heard his voice and thought of all 
my wrongs I could not help myself.”’ 

With another word of caution, the priest re- 
turned to the library. Edward had sunk again 
into a chair. He was livid, and great drops of 
perspiration stood upon his forehead. Father 
John drew a chair close to his. 

‘*Ned,’’ he spoke more gently, ‘‘it is useless, 
you see, to deny these accusations. Your fate 
has been crossed by this poor outcast. Wretched, 
hunted like a dog, he sought refuge with me, and 
I, little dreaming that his life had been inter- 
woven with yours, accorded it. You have called 
him a murderer’’—Edward gave a great start ; 
‘‘he may be, but that chapter of his life he 
has not disclosed to me. He only told me of 
his wife, and that you had enticed her away 
with you. Now, oh, my brother, I make one 
last appeal.’’ It is again the man who speaks. 
‘Repair the wrong you have done. Take back 
your wounded, suffering wife to your heart. Ned, 
it seems but vesterday that we were boys. How I 
loved the handsome little fellow that clung to my 
hand as we walked through the fields yonder ! 
As we grew older my heartstrings were knit 
closer to yours. You were my all till I knew 
Mary. You know the rest—how I yielded her 
to you. Why, Ned, I was glad to make my two 
dear ones happy. Ned, Ned, it is not yet too 
late. All will be well if you will only listen to 
the voice of conscience and repent.”’ 

‘‘So Janet was not my wife, after all,’’ said 
Edward, in a strange, slow voice; ‘‘she was 
Osear’s. Well, I’m rather glad. It’s one sin off 
my black soul. John, John,” turning in an al- 
most childish way to the brother who was breath- 
lessly watching the struggle of a soul, ‘‘ you are 
right—you are right. I have sinned bitterly— 
beyond redemption. But it is too late now. I 
am a black, a polluted creature, not fit to,touch 
your robe.”’ 

‘“No!” cried the priest, as he took his brother 
in his arms and pressed him closely to his heart. 
‘‘No; you are my brother. But what is this? 
You are weeping. Are you ill, Ned?’ 

‘*Yes, yes, John,’’ whispered the fast-break- 
ing-down man. ‘‘ Yes, I am ill, frightened, 
John,”’ sinking his voice to a whisper. ‘‘ Hide 
me—save me. I must go away at once. Don’t 
ask me what I mean. I tell you, Kenneth is an 
angel of light compared with me. I am in dan- 
ger, John—great danger. Help me!’ He clung 
imploringly to his brother’s hand. 

‘‘You are raving, Ned,’’ said his brother, 
soothingly. ‘‘I fear you are ill, indeed. Why, 


come, my boy ; what danger can there be here 
for you, surrounded by your friends? You need 
rest, and more than that, you need some one who 
is close at hand.”’ 

Father John opened the door of the gun-room 
and beckoned Mary. She came out, pale and 
trembling, and threw her arms about her un- 
happy husband, who shivered and wept upon 
her breast. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
“This fell sergeant death, 
Is strict in his arrest.’ 

‘‘On, is this you, Mary?’ moaned the des- 
perate man, clinging closely to her. ‘‘I have 
been very cruel, I know. Can you ever forgive 
me ?”’ 

His wife mingled her tears with his. 

‘* Yes, dearest,’’ she sobbed. ‘‘ Don’t grieve 


.80, Ned. Don’t look so. ‘You frighten me. 


What is it? John, what makes him look like 
this? Oh, he is very ill, indeed, John; ring for 
help.”’ 

She was clasping the. half-conscious man in 
her arms and supporting his head against her 
shoulder. Edward Preston was undeniably very 
ill. A strange, grayish pallor was fast over- 
spreading his face. His eyes were constantly 
growing more glassy. From time to time he 
pressed his feeble hand upon his heart and ap- 
peared to be unable to catch his breath. His 
agonized wife gazed into his face in terror. Even 
Father John saw that it was no ordinary sickness 
which had attacked his brother. He rang the 
bell violently for the servants, and, sending one 
for a physician, another to summon Mrs. Dor- 
chester, in the excitement of the moment, quite 
forgot Oscar, hidden in the conservatory, nor did 
he mark the approach of a cab, from which 
sprang the same fashionably dressed young man 
who had been wandering about the gardens an 
hour before. This man was met in the hall by 
tobert Howard, who, uttering an exclamation of 
surprise, shook hands with him. 

‘* My business is pressing, Howard,’’ said the 
newcomer. ‘‘I must see Father Preston at once.”’ 

‘*He is in the library,’’ said Howard, doubt- 
fully ; ‘‘ but I think very busily engaged.”’ 

‘‘My errand admits of no delay,’’ returned 
the other ; ‘‘ show me to the library.”’ 

At this moment the library-door opened and 
Mrs. Dorchester and Nora, supporting Mary, who 
was in a half-fainting condition, appeared. They 
had persuaded her to go to her rooms, to which 
her husband was about to be removed. 

‘Ts that the library?’ demanded the detec- 
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tive, and, without waiting for an answer, hur- 
ried toward the door. Howard followed 
closely, with a strange, vague sinking at his heart. 


him 


What could Ben Drummond, acute, lynx-eyed 
detective, 
scarcely time to think before both men were in- 


want in this house? But there was 


side the library-door. 


ANTELLA.”’ 


Father Joh: 
his arms, wl 


s holding his sick brother in 
Barney was assisting with brandy 
He looked up in an- 

the entrance of the two. 
ither John Preston, of St. Mich- 
wton, I 


and other 1 itives. 


noved surpris 
“You are | 


ael’s Parish, Ni believe?’ said Drum- 


mond. 
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‘“* Yes,’’ replied the priest, realizing that Os- 
car’s hour had come. 

‘*T have a warrant for the arrest of a criminal 
who is in this house,’’ said the detective produc- 
ing the paper. ‘‘ It is useless to think of resist- 
ance; the house is completely surrounded by 
my men.”’ 

‘There will be no resistance!’ said a voice 
through which rang the intonation of courage. 
‘* Here Lam !’’ and Oscar stepped boldly into the 
room, holding out his hands with a pathetic 
movement for the expected manacles. 

The detective looked him over coolly from 
head to foot. 

‘* Well, ’'m blessed,’’ he ejaculated. ‘‘ You’re 
Kenneth, the Sing Sing fugitive. I'll take you on 
general principles, though you are not the man 
I'm after. [’'m here, Father Preston,’’ he con- 
tinued, as he clicked the handcuffs on Oscar’s 
wrists—‘‘I’m here to arrest the man you are 
supporting there beside you.”’ 

‘“My brother?—how dare you!’ demanded 
the priest, rising with flashing eyes. ‘‘ What do 
you mean, sir?’’ 

‘I’m very sorry! No one could possibly hate 
worse to do this job than I,’’ replied Drum- 
mond, ‘‘ but I must do my duty. My orders 
are to arrest Edward Preston, alias Ned Gray- 
don, for the murder of Paul Humphreys in Rico 
Mining Camp, Colorado, seven years ago.”’ 

There was an awful silence in the room, 
broken only by a groan which burst from Robert 
Howard’s lips. 

‘*Good God! Drummond,’’ he cried, ‘‘ this 
must be a mistake !’’ 

‘*Mr. Howard,’’ said the detective, turning his 
impassioned face toward him, ‘‘ this warrant is 
issued on the information given the police by 
the woman whom yeu, I believe, found for the 
Planet.’ 

Howard sank into a chair and buried his face 
in his hands. This, then, was the result of his 
ambition. He had brought desolation and ruin 
upon the home of the girl he loved! 

The scene was a curious one: the chained 
convict in the conservatory-door, the frightened 
servant trying in vain to restore the sick man on 
the couch, the young reporter crushed by the 
terrible news, the immobile detective watching 
his victims with bright, sharp eyes. And the 
priest. 

For an instant only was he stunned and dazed 
by the frightful intelligence he had heard. Then, 
rushing to his brother, he lifted him on_ his 
breast, as a mother might cradle a child. 

‘Ned !’’ he cried, in tones which pierced the 


heart of each one in the room, ‘‘Ned, my boy, 
speak! You hear this monstrous accusation ! 
Speak, deny it !”’ 

The dying man looked up in his brother’s face : 

‘*Tt is true, John,’’ he said, in faint tones, ‘‘ it 
is true! Absolve me !’ 

Like a log he slid from his brother’s relaxing 
arms and lay upon the floor, while the priest 
with a look of horror recoiled from him, but only 
for an instant. 

‘* Absolve me, John !’’ again the faint moan- 
ing cry echoed through the room. It was the 
last broken request of John Preston’s idolized 
brother. The ashen look was deepening now, 
and the glaze was growing fast over the sunken 
eves, 


, 


‘* He is dying, yer riverence !’’ sobbed the old 
Irishman, dropping on his knees. 

Even the detective, inured as he was to terri- 
ble scenes, turned, and looking out of the win- 
dow, wished himself miles away. 

‘*Ned, Ned, my brother !’’ cried Father John, 
kneeling by him and lifting him with one arm, 
while with the other he held on high an ivory cru- 
cifix. ‘* Look on this—look on this, my brother.’’ 

The glassy eyes were fixed upon the emblem 
of the greatest martyrdom the world has ever 
known, while through the hushed room rang the 
voice of the priest - 

‘*In the midst of life we are in death, but to 
whom can we look to be our helper save Thee, 
O Lord !’ 

It was over. The handsome head dropped 
back upon his brother’s arm, and the tempestu- 
ous soul passed up to the bar of God. 

The priest drew his dead brother closer to his 
heart, and lifting his white face, said, with a 
frozen composure, terrible to witness: ‘‘Go all! 
Leave me alone with my dead !”’ 


CHAPTER XXV. 
‘*Great souls are portions of Eternity.”’ 

At nightfall, six weeks later, Robert Howard 
came down the stairs of the Planet office and 
ran plump into Tom Hammond, who was just 
going up to call on him. 

** Hello, Tom !’ 

‘‘Hello, Bob!’ after the fashion of young 
Americans. 

‘‘Where are you going?’ was Hammond’s in- 
quiry. 

‘T was just going to pack my grip and take 
the evening train up the river.’’ 


‘*Ah, yes ; going to see her, I suppose ?’”’ with 
a laughing emphasis on the ‘* her.”’ 
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‘* Yes, that’s just where I am going. Come 
on up to my rooms, and while I pack we can 
talk,’’ was the answer. 

The two boarded an up-town car and went to 
Howard’s rooms in Twenty-eighth Street, and 
as Bob hurriedly thrust his belongings into a 
bag, he talked every moment. 

‘* Want the position of detective to the Planet, 
Tom ?’”’ he asked ; ‘‘ because it’s open. I might 
get you the job. I wouldn’t live over the past 
six weeks if by doing so I could own the entire 
sky-scraping institution. I tell you, old man, I 
don’t feel as proud of my police investigations 
as on that night when you and I tore Janet 
Reed out of that burning house. Can you fancy 
for one moment what my feelings were when I 
found that through me the secret of Edward 
Preston’s life was laid bare? Can you fancy 
that awful scene when he died there in the pres- 
ence of the officer who had come to arrest 
him ?” 

**Tt must have been fearful,’’ said Tom, sym- 
pathetically ; ‘‘but what about the other poor 
devil, the convict, who, it was supposed, mur- 
dered Humphreys ?”’ 

‘‘ Well,’ replied Howard, stopping to pull 
down his cuffs, ‘‘there was another delightful 
experience. I had to stand by and see Drum- 
mond take that poor fellow back to Sing Sing. 
But there’s one decent thing about the Planet— 
it may be a scandalmonger, a moral sewer and a 
public seavenger—I believe those are a few of 
the choice epithets bestowed upon it by its 
esteemed contemporaries—but it gets there every 
time. The Planet took up Kenneth’s case, as 


« 





you know, and has been pounding away at it 
ever since. I’ve worked night and day in the 
matter, gave up my position as city editor to do 
the routine work, and, by George! yesterday 
Governor Blossom signed the pardon, and I had 
the happiness of taking it to the man myself. 
He came down with me on the train this morn- 
ing, and is going up to-night to see Father John 
Preston, whom he simply adores.”’ 

‘*T saw that the woman died,’’ observed Ham- 
mond. 

‘* Yes, poor creature! she died in the Tombs. 
She had been an awful sinner, I suppose, but 
some way I always felt sorry for her. You see, 
Ned Graydon, or Edward Preston, treated her 
frightfully. He sent her to Rustic Bridge, tell- 
ing her he would join her there, where they 
would live quietly and unnoticed. She went 
there, and was met at night by those wretches, 


whom Preston had engaged. They gave her a 


JOHN. 


note from him telling her he was waiting for her 
at the house, that he didn’t think best to come 
for her, but sent these worthy people in his 
stead. Of course she went with them, and found 
herself a helpless prisoner in that dreadful old 
ranch. They abused her shamefully there. It 
has always been my theory that Preston told 
them to get rid of her if they could.” 

‘* No doubt of it.”’ 

‘* Well, she died, but not until that blessed 
good man, Father John, had received her into 
his church. She had a decent burial, too, thanks 
to the same kind, thoughtful care.”’ 

‘* He is a wonderful man,’’ said Hammond. 

‘Wonderful!’ cried Bob. ‘*‘ Now, Tom, don’t 
get me started on Father John. There never was, 
there never could be, anyone like him. Shall I 
ever forget when he sent for me after his brother 
died, and I went in fear and trembling, expect- 
ing nothing but that I would be’ told never to 
darken his door again, never to see Nora and all 
that? And when the big, magnificent fellow 
came up to me and put his hands on my shoul- 
ders, and looked down at me with his earnest, suf- 
fering eyes, and said, ‘ Robert, I have known you 
from a lad, and have known you always a clean, 
honest, faithful fellow. Iam glad you followed 
your path of duty though it ran straight over my 
heart,’ I could have burst out erying.’’ And 
Mr. Howard fell to brushing his hair very vigor- 
ously, keeping his face carefully turned away 
from his companion. 

‘“And the wife?’ asked Hammond, after a 
moment’s pause. 

‘When they told her that her husband was 
dead, she fainted, and has lain very ill since 
until a few days ago. I believe she is able to be 
about now. But here is another instance of the 
gentle and thoughtful care of the priest. He 
called everybody in that household together and 
charged them by the love they bore him never to 
let Mrs. Preston know the truth. You see, she 
very fortunately left the library just as Drum- 
mond came to arrest her husband, so she knew 
nothing of what was going on. And no one has 
told her, and all newspapers have been destroyed. 
I don’t believe anyone will ever be so cruel as to 
let out the truth. Still, you can’t tell ; besides, 
she might stumble on something in a newspaper 
some time. But, bless me! here I shall miss my 
train if I don’t watch it. Good night, old man ; 
see me to-morrow afternoon at the office.’’ 

Howard was half-way down the stairs. He 
hailed a passing cab, and was soon flying toward 
the Grand Central Depot. 


(To be continued. ) 
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PERSEUS’S WOODEN ELEPHANTS 


THE 
By CHARLES 
In ancient times in the East the elephant was 
considered indispensable, the huge animals being 
employed to bear the king, queen or other royal 
personages on ceremonial occasions and as orna- 
mental and dignified attachés of the court and 
temples. For these purposes the very finest ele- 
phants were selected. In India elephant sales 
have held from time immemorial, and 
Stinepoor, on the Ganges, is to-day a famous 
place for the sale and exchange of the 
creatures. Here the agents of potentates meet 
and buy especially fine animals. Another loca- 
tion is at Dacca, near the forests of Sylhet, Ca- 
char and Chittagong. 


been 


creat 


Royalty uses but one variety of elephant, this 
being known as the koomeriah, or, literally, the 
first class. A koomeriah is an elephant over nine 
feet in height ; of great girth ; legs short and co- 
lossal; chest massive; the trunk broad at the 
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base; the bump between the eyes prominent, 


and the skin soft and inclined to fold. Splashes 
of pink-white skin add to an animal’s value very 
materially. Such af elephant usually has a good 
disposition, is very intelligent and will cost from 
one thousand to ten thousand dollars, the latter 
price often being paid by the rajahs. Such a 
purchase is fortunate indeed, «as it means a life 
of ease and comfort, in sharp contrast to the 
working elephants which are used in the teale 
yards all over India. 

The elephant is transported to the palace of 
the king, or rajah, as the case may be, has its 
own apartments, especially if it be a pink- 
splashed elephant, men to attend it, and rich 
robes and trappings to be used on various cere- 
monial oceasions. 
Nearly all the kings and emperors of ancient 


the owners of elephants, some of 


times were 
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whom are famous in the annals of history. Per- 
seus, the last King of Macedonia, appreciating 
their value, but not possessing them, had wooden 
elephants made, in the interior of which he con- 
cealed a soldier, who blew upon a trumpet which 
led into the trunk and which was sounded lotidly 
at the charge. The animals stood on 
wheels, and, when surrounded by men, looked 
from a distance very much like living elephants. 


bogus 


The King of Ternassery had some elephants of 
remarkable size, which on ceremonial occasions 
he dressed in magnificent coats of mail. Ctesias, 
an old writer, tells us that the King of the Indus 
had over ten thousand elephants ; but the his- 
torian was deceived, and the way in which the 
deception was carried out is well known to-day. 
A king having five hundred elephants. would 
procession and march them be- 
an endless chain, occasionally 
changing the trappings, so that the observer 


form them in a 
fore a guest in 











might readily count several thousand elephants 
before discovering the deception. 

The most magnificent displays in which ele- 
phants have taken part have been seen in India. 
King Aurengzebe had a sister, named Rochinara 
Begum, whom he delighted to honor ; and when 
she went to ride the entire populace turned out 
to witness the magnificent pageant. She ap- 
peared mounted on an enormous Pegu elephant 
that was caparisoned with cloths of gold that 
gleamed in the sunlight with the scintillations of 
gems of the greatest value. The elephant was 
conducted to the palace of the princess by a 
guard, and appeared, by its dignified demeanor, 
to understand the responsibility of its position. 
The mik-dember, or canopied saddle, which the 
princess entered as the elephant kneeled, was of 
blue enamel, ornamented with gold and gems. 
The rider’s dress was the cloth of gold, and the 
cloth that hung from the huge elephant was 
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heavy with gold. Surrounding this elephant 
were others bearing richly adorned attendants, 
each bearing a cane of ivory ; and about them in 
turn a troop of beautifully attired female sery- 
ants from Tartary and Kashmire, mounted on 
beautiful horses. Among them were their atten- 
dants, some on horseback, who were followed in 
turn by their attendants on foot, all bearing canes 
and dressed in the richest costumes, whose duty 
it was to warn off the populace, and keep the 
way clear for their masters. 

Following the elephant of the princess came 
one almost as fine, with royal trappings, bearing 
the chief lady of the household ; and at a certain 
distance behind walked another elephant ; and 
so on, until sixteen or more elephants had 
passed, all with magnificent trappings, and har- 
ness proportionate to the rank of the rider. In 
all there were sixty of these elephants in the line 
of march, all graded in their magnificence from 
the princess down to the lowest personage in 
the household. If this splendor was seen in 
the retinue of the sister of the monarch, what 
should we expect of the king himself? 

One of the grandest displays of elephants 
ever seen was at the Vizier Ally’s wedding, 
when twelve hundred elephants of the king, 
all richly caparisoned and many with silver 
howdahs, were drawn up in a line, like sol- 
diers, to salute his majesty and do honor to 
his friend the Grand Vizier. When the line 
of march was taken up the Vizier was sur- 
rounded by the elephants, and sat in a castle 
The bril- 
liancy of the sight is said to have been be- 
yond description. 


of gold inlaid with precious stones. 


The wooden elephants of Eastern potentates 
were remarkable, but a herd manufactured by 
the illustrious Queen Semiramis probably cre- 
ated more excitement than any recorded in 
history. Hearing that the Indians were very 
rich, she decided upon a war against them. 
Stabrobates was the king, and Semiramis, 
hearfhg by her spies that he had a vast army 
of elephants, trained to beat down men and 
horses, was at first puzzled where to obtain 
an opposing force. Finally it occurred to her 
that she could imitate the elephants and pro- 
duce so strange and monstrous a creature that 
it would strike terror to the hearts of the sol- 
diers of King Stabrobates and demoralize his 
With this in view, she ordered 
three hundred thousand oxen killed, and for 


elephants. 


two years, according to the ancient historians, 
the skins together and 
stuffed them out into the shape of elephants. 


her artisans sewed 
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So far as we know, these workers of Queen Semira- 
rst taxidermists. Finally the skin 
elephants were ready, and were placed upon the 
backs of camels, and as these animals hold their 
higher than elephants, a most re- 
markable creature was the result. The mock-ele- 
phants created shouts of laughter wherever they 
went, and so terrified horses that they did much 


mis were the fi 


heads much 


damage. 

Weeks were spent in familiarizing the horses 
and men with them, but finally the vast army 
started. Thi 
River Indus, where Semiramis was victorious. 


first battle was on the banks of the 


Then the troops were transplanted over and lined 
up before the army of the Indian king, who had 
his elephants in front, while Semiramis also lined 
up her bogus elephants, and they presented a re- 
markable appearance. The queen had in every way 
endeavored to keep her secret, but some deserters 
to the army of the king told him that the ele- 
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phants were imitations. When the battle began 
the elephants of the Indians charged violently 
at the camels, but so strange and weird was the 
appearance of the bogus elephants that the real 
elephants became demoralizéd, and with the 
horses marched back upon their own army. 
Seeing this, Queen Semiramis ordered her ele- 
phants to advance; but the opposing forces re- 
covered from their panic and charged again, 


this time with terrible effect. The camels being 


“FOR BETTER, FOR WORSE.”’ 


utterly helpless, turned and ran, and were rolled 
over and over by the now enraged elephants ; 
and soon the ground was covered with them, 
while the forces of the queen were routed and 
put to flight. The battle, were it not for its 
sanguinary side, would have been one of the most 
laughable sights recorded in ancient history ; 
and it is safe to say that the elephants of Queen 
Semiramis were the most remarkable ever seen 
on the field of battle or anywhere else. 





“FOR 


By ELLEN THORNEYCROFT 


Quorn he, “Sweetheart, thou art young and fair, 
And thy story has just begun ; 
But I am as old 
As a tale that’s told, 
And the days of my youth are done.” 
“(er ruins olden the clinging moss 
Doth a mantle of velvet spread : 
Shall the climbing flower 
3e more to the tower 
Than I to my Love?” she said. 
Quoth he, ‘‘Sweetheart, thou hast lands and gold, 
And thou knowest not want nor woe ; 
As a beggar poor 
[{ stand at thy door, ' 
And I only can love thee so.” 
‘Through leafless forests the sunbeams creep, 
All the wealth of their gold to shed: 
And are they more fair 
To the woodland bare 
Than I to my love?” she said. 


BETTER, 


FOR WORSE.” 
FOWLER. 


Quoth he, ‘‘Sweetheart, thou art good and kind, 
And wouldst never the lowest spurn ; 
But the storm of life 
With its toil and strife 
Has rendered me harsh and stern.” 
“The brooklet murmurs its sweetest lays 
As it makes for the rocks ahead: 
Shall the streamlet’s song 
Be more brave and strong 
Than I for my love?’ she said. 


Quoth he, ‘Sweetheart, thou art blithe ‘and gay, 
And thou never hast known a care; 
But my face is worn 
And my heart is torn 
With the sorrow I’ve had to bear.” 
“The stars ne’er spangle the sapphire sky 
Till the brightness of day has fled : 
Shall the pale starlight 
se truer to night 
Than I to my love?” she said. 


Quoth he, ‘Sweetheart, who art young and fair, 
Will thy wonderful love to me 


Through sorrow or shame 


Be always the same ?”’ 
‘Nay, it rather will grow,”’ said she. 
Again he cried, ‘‘ Will it last, sweetheart, 
Till thy lover lies cold and dead, 
And thy latest breath, 
Has been hushed in death ?” 
‘“Av, longer than that,”’ she said. 

















SOME NATIVES OF 
ARABS, BERBERS, TOUAREGS, MOORS, KHOULOUGHLIS. 


By FREDERI( 

THERE are indications that the so-called ‘‘ East- 
ern Question’’ will not much longer be confined 
to Turkey and Russia, England and Egypt, but 
will eventually involve France, most certainly, 
and perhaps Italy and Germany. France, surely, 
will have a word to say as to the ultimate adjust- 
ment of affairs; and, unless all signs of coming 
conflict fail, the frequently prognosticated ** great 
European war’’ will only be averted by drawing 
the attention of the Powers to the vast continent 
south of the Mediterranean. 

By carrying the war into Africa—not figura- 
tively, but in its most literal sense—the control- 
ling spirits of English and European diplomacy 
will thereby divert from their own countries the 
evils of the terrible contest to which their armies 
seem to be foredoomed. Broadly sketched and 
simply stated, Russia will content herself (at pres- 
ent) with all, or the greater portion, of Turkey 
in Europe; England with Egypt and the Nile 
region ; France with Western Africa, including 
Morocco and the Western Soudan. Italy and 
Germany will probably be treated with the con- 
tempt they have richly earned as unsuccessful 
colonizers in this new apportionment of the Dark 
Continent. 

Strictly speaking, but two great nations have 
shown a genius and capacity for colonizing— 
England and France. That the French are the 





A PEDDLER OF ALGIERS 


NORTH AFRICA. 


*—K A. OBE 
colonizers pa cellence has been particularly 
shown in their invasion, occupation and develop- 


ment of Algiers 
population, they are ready, even anxious, to 
throw an immense force of industrial emigrants 
into the littl: wn and unexploited sections of 
Morocco, and the vast region to the south of the 
great Saharan Desert. 


is only awaiting some infraction of the interna- 


From the redundancy of their 


The French Government 


tional comities, as an excuse for pouring forth 
its legions, | possessing itself of the regions 
contiguous to Algiers, on the east, south and 
west. 

Lying as it does directly south of France, with 
only the breadth of the Mediterranean interven- 
ing between, and with such fine ports as Oran, 
Algiers, Tunis and Tripoli open to direct con- 
nection with Marseilles, this entire region of 
North Africa holds out invitations which cannot 
much longer be ignored. While, then, the Brit- 
ish are invading Eastern Africa and the Soudan 
through the Nile Valley ; while the Russian bear 
is gloating 


Turkey in tl 


ver the prospective acquisition of 

very near future—single-minded 
France keeps her gaze fastened upon the only 
available outlet for her rapidly increasing popu- 
lation, and the conquest of a territory worthy her 
supremest effort. 

When, sixty-six years ago, the War Genius of 
France took to himself an African bride, with her 
dower of Sahel and Desert, her emerald neck- 
laces of Oases, and snow-capped spurs of the 
Atlas, it is doubtfub if he had the remotest con- 
ception of the composite and multitudinous peo- 
ples inhabiting those regions. He knew there 
were piratic al Algerines, for he deprived them of 
their capital city; that fierge Arabs, unruly 
Bedouins, abounded, for they cut his soldiers’ 
throats, and made many a razzia from his com- 
missariat. But after the conquest had been 
achieved, and France sat down to reckon up the 
acquisitions thereby, French scientists began to 
find out and to proclaim the possible discoveries 
in the fields of archeology and ethnology. There 
was an extensive overhauling of historical docu- 
ments, a furbishing up of tradition and legend, 
and a subsequent exhumation of Roman ruins, 
Pheenician coins and Byzantine mosaics. 

It was seen that the rulers dispossessed by 
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SOME NATIVES 
France were but comparatively modern intrud- 
ers ; like the Turks in Constantinople, those in 
Algiers were parasites merely, fattening and bat- 
tening upon the native peoples, stealing all they 
could not by begging, but working never. 
These Khouloughlis, as the Turkish bastards are 


get 


called, comprised a very small proportion of the 
population, and, at the time of the French con- 
quest confined their small endeavors to the cap- 
turing and holding of governmental positions. 
They were, in fact, the sole office-holders of Al- 
giers, and, like nearly all their class, better fitted, 
by nature and culture, for the post of eunuch-in- 
ordinary to the Sultan’s harem than for positions 
of trust or importance. 

Proceeding the principle that if you 
scratch a Turk you will reveal a Tartar,’’ the 
French ethnographers set themselves the task 
of delving beneath the surface population of Al- 
giers to find, if possible, the true aborigines of 
North Africa, as represented by their descend- 
ants of the present day. 


on 
6“ 


According to history, 
as related by Sallust, the region known as North 
Africa was first occupied by two distinct native 
races—the Libyans and Getules. The latter 
united with invading Medes and Persians, and 
from this fusion of Asiatic and autochthon 
sprang the brave Numidians, who gave the Rom- 
ans so much trouble. Now, the Numidians are 
represented by the inhabitants of Kabyllia, the 
hill and 
mountain regions of Algiers, and they give us a 
starting-point in classification. There are both 
light and the 
former showing a predominance of native, and 
the latter of Asiatic blood and characteristics. 


Berbers, who mainly reside in the 


dark - complexioned Berbers, 


These were the founders of the Numidian 
kingdom, which was flourishing when the Rom: 
ans were proclaiming delenda est Carthago. After 


the downfall of Carthage its destroyers attacked 
and captured Cirta, the Numidian capital, mow 
known as Constantine, which afterward became 
prominent in ecclesiastical history, and is one of 
the most picturesquely situated the 
world. 


cities in 


toman rule, never very firmly established, 
was crushed out by the Vandals, who, in the 
fifth century, founded an empire which lasted 
near to the end of the sixth. They in turn suc- 
cumbed to the Byzantines, who were eventually 
extinguished in the Arab influx of the seventh 
century. These are said to reside stili in the 
Aures Mountains, to the south of Constantine, 
people descended from mingled Romans, Byzan- 
tines and Vandals, renowned for their bravery, 
for their stalwart men and beautiful women. 


OF 





NORTH AFRICA. 

Of the four million residents of Algiers ap- 
proximately one-fourth are 
aborigines. 


Berbers or true 
Their ethnie type approaches the 
Arab, the bones of the skull being very hard ; 
and it is stated that the Berber children, of their 
own accord, practice at butting the hardest ob- 
jects, after the manner of the American negro. 
The men wear full beards, but shave their 
heads, with the exception of a single tuft of hair 
on the very top. The male costume consists of a 
single shirt, and a 
ture ; 


hburnous of native manufac- 
the head, legs, arms and feet being gener- 
ally bare. 

The women wear simply a woolen shirt-like 
garment, gathered at the waist by a girdle, leav- 
ing the neck, arms and legs bare, but adorning 
themselves profusely with gold jewelry—such as 
bracelets, anklets and hair ornaments. 

In Kabyllia, the home of the Berbers, we find 
them dwelling in small communities on the hill- 
tops and mountain sides, sometimes in all but 
Like all mountain resi- 
dents they are hardy and courageous, liberty-lov- 
but 
they are, at the same time, filthy and poverty- 
stricken to the last degree. 


inaccessible localities. 
ing, quick to resent an intrusive invasion ; 


seneath the same 
roof, which is never more than a few feet from 
the ground, resides the entire family in patri- 
archal simplicity and discomfort. The Berber 
hut but rarely contains more than two rooms, 
and one compartment, separated from the other 
by a low wall only, holds their domestic animals 
—such as cow, pig and donkey. Theirs is a pig- 
in-the-parlor arrangement, with an eye solely to 
convenience, and consequent neglect of hygiene. 
Light and pure air are almost entirely excluded 
from the mountain Berber’s miserable hovel ; 
but notwithstanding, he raises some remarkably 
hardy children, and the French have many times 
found him a very tough subject for castigation. 

Related to the aborigines, are the Arab-Berb- 
ers, who resemble the former in many respects, 
but are chiefly nomadic, while the others are 
strictly sedentary. They speak a related di- 
alect, but are evidently of exotic origin, and to 
trace them back to their original home we must 
cross the Red Sea and visit the Arabian penin- 
sula. Their Arab ancestors came to Africa about 
the middle of the seventh century, when Cairo 
and Alexandria fell before the fury of Moslem 
fanaticism. The great wave of invasion, which at 
first lapped only the African coast, finally car- 
ried them upon its rapidly moving crest to the 
Atlas mountains, to Morocco and .beyond the 
borders of the Great Desert. 

The native 


3erbers quickly embraced the re- 

















1, A BERBER INN. 2. BERBER TYPE. }. DONKEY DRIVER. 


ligion of their conquerors, and became the most 
fanatical of Mohammedans, so perfectly amalga- 
mating that it finally became difficult to distin- 
guish victors from vanquished. Those in the 
mountains resisted longest, but eventually suc- 
cumbed, and to-day are good Moslems in every 
way. 

The conquering Arabs overshot Algeria in the 
seventh and eighth centuries, and not only 
leaped to the uttermost bounds of Morocco, but 
across the Straits of Gibraltar into the Iberian 
Peninsula. Again, in the eleventh century, 
there was a mighty influx of Arabs, to whom is 
due the reigning dynasty of Morocco at the pres- 
ent time; but in the centuries following con- 
stantly recurring refluent waves dashed them 


back against the African mountain and desert 
regions. 

The Arabs and Arab- Berbers are nomads, 
strictly, as w d to their roving existence as 
the sailor to the sea. They roam from place to 
place, living in tents of camel’s-hair, or in gour- 
his—frail sh 


They are as 


made of the branches of trees. 
like and predatory as their Ara- 


bian ancestors, held in check only by the strong 
arm of Fra s exerted through her soldiers 
and paid officials. As among themselves, they 
are prone to indulge in frequent razzias or pillag- 


ing expeditions, during which a tribe will sweep 


a neighbor's stures clean of cattle, sheep and 
horses. 


They have that lofty disdain for manual labor 
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entire 
stool 


The 


AN OLD ALGERIAN WELL. 


the American abo- 
Ishmaelites. Their real 
labors are confined to three or four months in 
the when they plant and reap only just 
enough to last them through the year with the 
strictest economy. In fact, the true Arab would 
much rather half starve himself for six months, 
if thereby he could evade labor with his hands 
the remaining half of the year than live in lux- 
ury all the time on the fruits of his labors. Nine 
months of the Arabs spend in compara- 
tive flocks and herds to 
or perhaps making a few of the 
primitive implements which serve them in their 
rude attempts at agriculture. Like the ignorant 
Mexicans, they plow—if they plow at all—with 
a crooked stick, 
hoe with 

mands the 


characteristic of 
rigine—of all nomads, 


which is 


year, 


year the 
idleness, leading their 


fresh pastures, 


harrow with a thorny bush, and 
adze-like utensil, which de- 
exertion of all their strength. As 
with all lazy peoples, they spend the best part of 
their existence in trying to evade the primal law, 
that by the their shall eat 
their bread. don’t if they can 


heavy, 


sweat of brow they 


They perspire 


OF 


help it, 
century mark. 


garments, 





NORTH AFRICA, 
even with the temperature away up at the 
Their tents and gourbis are scantily furnished, the 
stock consisting of a few mats, perhaps a low 
table, a wooden chest containing their best 
while earthern and wooden dishes, a kettle, 


and a pitcher or two, comprise the kitchen utensils. 
tent of 
ing, except that the mats may be replaced 


a wealthy sheik is no better as to furnish- 
by rich car- 
pets, the tables are inlaid with 
mother-of-pearl, and the uten- 
fact, the 
residence of the city-dwelling 
Moor is but the Arab tent in 
stone, with its equipments 
richer and of greater variety. 

As to their food there is little 
variety the year through, the 
staple and favorite dish being 
the 
little lumps of flour or rice, 
cooked in the steam from meat- 
broth, and strongly seasoned 
with rancid butter or oil. To 
this they sometimes add, as 
luxuries, a few dried dates or 
grapes, figs, artichokes 
beans, or peas 


sils are of brass. 


cous-cous, or kous-koussa— 


and 


The women are the 
of the community, as in all 
semi-civilized societies. In 
very truth, the wife is the slave 
of her husband, 
all his really indispensible 
such as haiks 
ets and ropes of hair. 


workers 


and makes 
articles of clothing, 
and plaits the bask- 
may go unveiled—a 
privilege not shared by her sisters in the cities— 


and burnouses, 
She 


but she must take good care not to excite the 
easily aroused jealousy of her spouse. 

Although the Koran allows of polygamy, yet 
very few of the Arabs practice it, for the sole but 
simple reason that they cannot afford to do so. 
They are, however, polygamous by instinct, 
every wealthy man’s first desire 
attractive and populous harem. 
the nomadic 
the 
freedom of movement ; 
batical rest (the 
but an hour), 


and 

is to possess an 
While the wife of 
Arab has more work to perform than 
town-dwelling woman, she has also greater 
but, there being no sab- 
service on Friday alone lasting 
there is no relaxation to the strain 
to which she is subjected. 
on the contrary, the Moslem women pass every 
Thursday afternoon at the baths, and religiously 
visit the 


In the towns and cities, 


cemeteries every Friday, for self-com- 


munion and gossip—probably the latter. 
The language these people speak has ‘‘ 


never 
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been subjected to literary culture,’’ the only lit- 
erary fragments being translations of stories, of 
which they are extremely fond, and a few books 
on law and theology, written in Arabic. It is 
recognized that the farther into the desert you 
penetrate the purer the Arabic*you will find 
spoken ; also the purer the Arabic blood in the 
people. 

It is in the Sahara and on its borders that the 
true Bedouin is to be seen: the warrior sailor, on 
his ‘‘ship of the desert,’’ the camel, lightly clad 
as to clothes, but heavily laden with arms. In 
his broad sash or belt will be found at least a 
brace of antiquated pistols, and a formidable 
yatghan ; while a long-barreled gun of iron or 
brass, with flint or percussion lock, is his con- 
stant companion. Needless to say, he is a per- 
fect horseman, and of surpassing, though futile, 
valor. He delights to exhibit himself at feats of 
horsemanship and arms, as in the world-renowned 
‘‘ nowder-play,’’ shooting off gun and _ pistols 
while horse or camel is at full speed, and relying 
upon his ferocious presence more than his weap- 
ons to strike terror to the heart of an opposing 
enemy. He is the same, in fact, as his eastern 
relatives, with whom the English are about to 
come in contact at Dongola and Khartoum. 

While frugal and temperate, yet the Bedouin 
can be very lavish in entertainment, and is so 
on rare occasions. When his ‘‘douar,’’ or tent- 
hamlet, receives a distinguished guest, says a 
French writer, the repast is usually furnished by 
the whole community. The inhabitants then 
arrange themselves around the guest in a series 
of concentric circles, graduated by their rank. 
Each dish, after having been tasted by the guest, 
is served successively to the different circles, and 
then the bones, after having been carefully 
gnawed, are thrown to the dogs, who are silently 
though expectantly watching proceedings, and 
form the outermost circle. Every- 
body eats from the same dish, the 
solid food being extracted by the fin- 
gers, the liquid with wooden spoons. 
The men are invariaby served first, 
and then the women are allowed to 
eat by themselves what happens to be 
left. Bedouin breeding demands that 
the host, no matter what his rank, 
shall serve his guest, if there be one, 
first, tasting the various dishes before 
presenting them to him, and if the 
victim hesitates, placing the food in 
his mouth. 

The Bedouins are bigoted to a de- 
gree perfectly appalling, having no 
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acquaintance with any transactions outside of 
ind are fully convinced that 
n than their own is false, and 
ontempt. The mere fact that 


their own do 
any other relig 
worthy only 


a man is a Christian they firmly believe gives 
them the privilege of making way with him, if 
they can, for which commendable act they will 
find their reward in the delights of paradise. 
It has been ly through unspeakable bitter- 
ness and heart-lurnings that they have become 


apparently re 
though they h 


iled to the rule of the French ; 
perfect religious freedom and 
are far less exposed to extortion and rapine than 
under the Tur But the Turks, at 
least, were of their own faith, and could impose 
upon them many practices which from the 
French would provoke open rebellion. Indeed, 
another Abdel Kadir, another 
dashing leader, to attempt to throw off the yoke 
of the Christian conqueror. 
of the Turks, in 
been allowed to 


cish requme. 


they only aw 


Since the expulsion 
1830, the different tribes have 
retain their own caids, beys and 
aghas, and thus accepted the change of govern- 
ment without much disquiet. But, though less 
oppressive than the Turk, the French are more 
exacting in their demands for strict obedience ; 
and, as the nomadic Arab is nothing if not law- 
less, he is constantly breaking through the 
bounds of restraint. The French, also, have 
itorial conquest, with metes and 
is against all Arab tradition, and 
has been the cause of many an outbreak. 

But the cor 
only the best 
alrymen, but tl 


aimed at a ter: 
bounds, whic} 


jueror has gradually absorbed, not 
f the Arab spahis, or Algerian cav 


ir best ‘‘mounts’’ as well. At 


the town of Blidah, about thirty miles from the 
City of Algiers, in the French cavalry barracks, 
finest stud of Arabian stallions 
in the world, Those famed coursers, whose praises 
have been sung by ¢he Arabian poets for cen- 


may be seen th 
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1. ARAB AND CAMEL, 2. SOUDANESE MUSICIAN. 3. A I 
Sedouin than 
wife or children, have mainly become transferred 


to the Freuchman, and the son of the desert sees 


turies, the mares, dearer to the 


(with what bitterness one may imagine) his fa- 
vorite steed with a gawky Gaul astride it. While 
nominally free, then, the tribes have lost that 
perfect freedom which they anciently enjoyed, 
and are in a measure restrained, though. still 
governed by caids of their own nationality. Even 
these, however, are in the pay of France, and 
presumably more inclined to serve a powerful 
master than an impoverished tribe. It is through 
them that the French keep the tribes in control, 
and perhaps may be able to swing them into line 
when the crucial test shall come to be applied, 
even against Mohammedan Turkey ! 

There Moors 
and the Jews-—who comprise a considerable pro- 


remain two other classes—the 


portion of the population. The Moors may be 
dismissed in the single sentence, perhaps—that 
they are the Arabs urbanized. 

Their more complicated, with 
swelling trousers, sash of silk, elegant head- 


costume is 


dress, but ever the buwrnous, white and volumin- 
ous, and on their feet shoes without heels, or with 


the quarters turned down. Their women, too, 


3EDOUIN OF 





NORTH AFRICA. 4. ALGERIAN ENCAMPMENT. 
dress as become arbiters of fashion, though that 
fashion never varies, their dress resembling that 
of the men somewhat, but being more elegant 
and rich in adornment. 

Their dwellings are those of the farther East, 
of Syria, with massive stone walls, flat roofs, 
open courts, secluded chambers, fountains and 
flowers. By adopting the urban habit of life, 
the descendant 
soft 
changed—-by a clafifying process not altogether 
due to admixture of other blood. The city- 
dwelling Moor is mainly engaged in mercantile 
pursuits, chiefly puerile in character, and he 
may be seen sitting cross-legged in little niches 


of the fierce Arab has become 


and sybaritic; even his complexion has 


in the walls above the principal sireets, his goods 
and wares within easy reach. He is indolent to 
the last degree, and spends his time seemingly 
discussing numberless cups of coffee and smok- 
ing numerous pipes. 

Most of the Jews, who number in the aggre- 
gate about a half million, are descended from 
exiles from Europe during the Middle Ages. 
They pursue the same callings as their brothers 
in other countries, and devote themselves to trade 
and the practice of various arts in a small way. 
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Another half-million of the population of Al- 
geria is comprised in the black Soudanese, who 
—many of them—first arrived here as slaves or 
servants, laborers or soldiers. These sooty 
Arabs have tranquilly accepted what fate has 
meted out to them, and are the only cheerful 
visaged itinerants one meets in his travels 
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through the country. These cre the peoples, 
lightly sketched, who will be aligned, sooner or 
later, against their co-religionists of either Mo- 
rocco, Turkey, or the Soudan, when the edict 
shall have gone forth that Europe is ready for 
the invasion and apportionment of unhappy 
Africa. 





MYSTERIOUS STORY OF A CONCH SHELL. 


By RAYNE! 
I. 


Ir is now many years since the incidents that 
I am about to relate occurred, and, though never 
made public then or at any time since, for 
grounds that will hereafter appear, there is no 
good reason why I should not do so now. 

From about the year 1857 to 1860 a series of 
misfortunes had overtaken that class of vessels in 
the Royal Navy known as sailing-brigs. They 
would be reported missing, and stay missing, no 
tidings in the shape of bottle papers, flotsam, 
jetsam or ligan ever turning up to throw any 
light on the mode or manner of their taking off, 
and all kinds of surmises as to the cause of their 
disappearance were made. 

Some half a dozen of this unfortunate class of 
vessels had, within the period mentioned, been 
stricken from the Royal Navy List, when one 
morning all England was thrown into consterna- 
tion at the news of the loss of the Heron, a six- 
teen-gun brig, on the coast of Africa. 

She had been struck by a sudden squall in the 
morning watch, when the ropes were all coiled 
up out of the way of 
washing decks, and this 
had prevented any chance 
of shortening sail, or 
letting go any of the 
sheets or halliards. 
The result was that 
she capsized, and went 













down with every one 
on board except Sub- 
Lieutenant Blair and 
sixteen of the crew, 
who managed to cut : 
away the ‘‘second cut- | 
ter’’ from her davits, 
and got clear of the ill-fated vessel just in time 
to see her founder. 
This, then, was accepted as the way the other 
missing brigs had met their fate, and the Admi- 
Vol. XLITI.— 27. 
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ralty, with their usual perspicacity, issued a gen- 
eral order that thereafter, when washing decks, 
none of Her Majesty’s ships or vessels of war 
were to coil up braces, clew-garnets, clew-lines, 
tacks or sheets. 
caution, or the fact that no more brigs were com- 


Whether it was this wise pre- 


missioned, that prevented any further losses is 
entirely a matter of opinion, and perhaps imma- 
terial. 

Some three years after the loss of the Heron I 
was attached to H. M.S. F , in an English 
naval seaport for special duty, and had the privi- 
lege of living on shore. I had comfortable apart- 
ments near the great dockyard, and enjoyed the, 
to me, novel and delightful luxury of a cheerful 
fire in an open grate, not to speak of a ‘‘ four- 
post bed,’’ sensations from which for nearly eight 
years I had been debarred, as I had been on act- 





ive service mostly in the tropics, where the for- 
mer was unnecessary, and a four-post bedstead 
on board ship would have been as great an 
anomaly as an umbrella carried by a watch 
officer. 

I had carried many curiosities from different 
parts of the globe, in the way of bric- 
j-brac, shells and corals, and my good 
landlady had arranged them in 
my parlor in a tasteful and to 
me very attractive way, so that 
in every direction I found little 
articles of vertu 
that brought back 
memories of many 
distant climes, 
some of which were 


moma tne 





very pleasant, 
while others were 
tinged with sadness. On one side of the fireplace 
lay an enormous king conch shell that I had 
purchased from a native on the Lower Guinea 


coast, and as this bears such a prominent place 
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290 MYSTERIOUS STORY 
in my story I must be permitted to describe it. 
This shell was very large, being about sixteen 
inches long and a foot high, and its rich, roseate 
hue, fading into a delicate salmon pink, on more 
than one occasion was a subject of admiration by 
connoisseurs, who declared that in the hands ofa 
skillful cameo cutter it would be worth its weight 
in gold. Not having any particular predilection 
for cameos, and being very fond of my shell, I 
never gave much consideration to these alluring 
statements, and so the king conch continued in 
its original form. 

There was a little boy of about seven years of 
age, the son of my lodging-house keeper, who 
was very fond of coming into my parlor to look 
at this shell. He was a nice, well-behaved little 
fellow, and was allowed this privilege when he 
asked it. He was especially fond of lying down 
on the hearthrug and putting his ear to the 
mouth of the huge conch to hear ‘‘ the sea roar,’’ 
and had done so on several occasions, when one 
evening, while in his favorite position, he gave a 
piercing shriek and fled from the room. Fear- 
ing the little fellow was ill, I followed him to the 
landlady’s apartments, and there found him sob- 
bing as if his heart would break, with his head 
buried in his mother’s lap. 

I begged to know what was the trouble, but no 
one could enlighten me; so I bent down beside 
him and urged him to tell me. After a few min- 
utes he raised his tear-stained face, and cried : 
‘*Oh, the poor sailors in the shell ! 
sailors in the shell will be drowned !’ 

I believed that the boy had become deranged 
from some cause, and suggested that a physician 
be sent for at once, when suddenly his sobs 
ceased, and he was found to be fast asleep, with 
his head still upon his mother’s knee. He was 
tenderly cared for and put to bed, and I returned 
to my own quarters and seated myself in an 
armchair before the fire. 


The poor 


[ could not help thinking over the strange way 
in which the little chap had behaved, and really 
was alarmed lest he should be threatened with 
some affection of the brain. Unconsciously my 
eyes wandered toward the shell, with which the 
child’s hallucination was evidently in some way 
connected, and I sat gazing into its beautiful 
depths in a sort of retrospective reverie, espe- 
cially of the cireumstances whereby I became its 
owner. 

There was really nothing very remarkable 
about the way I became possessor of the shell, 
except that I had given the negro for it an al- 
most new and expensive uniform overcoat that 
had exchanged its navy-blue color for rifle-green, 
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through some chemical action of salt water on 
the dye, and he was delighted with his bargain, 
and so was I, as the coat was of no further use 
to me. 

I mechanically stooped down and picked up 
the conch and placed it on the table, where the 
warm glow of the tirelight fell upon it in such a 
way as to bring out its beauties to perfection, 
and as I leaned back in the low easy-chair to 
admire it, it was about on a level with my eyes. 

Suddenly an extraordinary change came over 
the interior of the shell. I believed that I must 
be dreaming, but I felt wide awake, and the 
longer I looked the more thoroughly acute my 
perceptions became. 

Instead. of looking into the narrow confines of 
the conch, it seemed that I was contemplating a 
large area of low, rocky coast. An angry sun 
was rising over the scene, and a fierce tempest 
was lashing the waves into fury and rolling 
them on the rocks in huge breakers. A horribly 
lurid glare pervaded the whole spectacle. Crim- 
son-edged cumulus clouds sped wildly by, and, 
what seemed queerer than all, I could hear the 
raging of the storm. 

Presently a vessel under storm sail came into 
sight, running parallel with the coast, and drift- 
ing toward it faster than she forged ahead. I 
could see by her rig and appearance that she 
was a brig-of-war, and, though no colors were 
displayed, her ‘‘get up’’ showed she was En- 
glish. ‘She labored heavily, and the staysails 
appeared as much as she could stagger under ; 
but while I looked I saw the main rigging alive 
with men, and knew that they were going to set 
the main topsail as the only chance to claw off 
shore. 

Soon the sail was set, close-reefed and braced 
sharp up. The extra pressure buried the lee ham- 
mock nettings in the water, but she came upa 
point or two, and it almost seemed as if she were 
going to weather the breakers, though the sea 
made aclean breach over her, and I saw three 
or four black specks to leeward, which I well 
knew were men who had been washed 
board and beyond all hope of rescue. 

There was one awful-looking snag of rocks, 
jutting out some half a mile from the coast, over 
which the billows broke constantly, throwing up 
vast columns of spray against the crimson back- 
ground of sky, in which the rising sun hung like 
an angry ball of fire. This point of rocks the 
brig barely cleared, and my hopes ran high that 
she would weather the whole line of breakers. 

Judging 
ran nearly 


over- 


from the rising sun, the coast line 
north and south. The wind seemed to 
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be about W.S.W., and the brig’s course to clear 
the coast line would have to be about S. by W. 
From where the promontory just weathered jut- 
ted out there was an indentation, forming a sort 
of shallow bay, with another small headland 
about a mile and a half distant, and a little 
further to leeward of the first, so that if she 
could hold on as she was going there was every 
probability that she could pass to windward 
of it. 

The whole scene was so real that I entirely 
forgot my surroundings and the extraordinary 
circumstances that produced it. I could see the 
brig and all on board as plainly as if I had been 
looking at her through a good glass at a distance 
of perhaps half a mile, and though terribly ex- 
cited and wrought up over what was apparently 
passing before me, some invisible power chained 
me to my seat, and I was helpless to move. But 
on went the ill-fated vessel, plunging through 
the boiling sea, one minute buried and out of 
sight, and the next on the crest of some mighty 
wave, where she was visible almost to her keel- 
son. 

Then that which I feared came to pass, and 
the main topmast went close by the cap, carry- 
ing with it the main topsail yard, leaving the 
unfortunate vessel helpless and unmanageable. 

Almost instantly there was a swarm of men in 
the main rigging, foremost among them several 
officers, with axes slung over their shoulders, 
who, on reaching the maintop, began at once to 
cut away the lanyards of the rigging of the 
wrecked topmast. In the lee main rigging, in 
spite of the fearful swaying of the spar, officers 
and men were busy securing a hawser to the 
cross-trees, in an endeavor to steady the topmast 
and keep it from smashing everything within its 
reach, as well as to direct it overboard when the 
last of the lanyards were cut. The fore topmast 
stay did, in a certain measure, aid as a ‘ 
venter”’ 


pre- 
to its terrible motion, but would have 
been too short to allow it to go overboard after it 
was otherwise clear, so a squad of foretop men 
went aloft forward to cut it away after the hawser 
was taut. The latter was then rove through a 
snatch-block on the top-gallant forecastle and the 
end brought aft to the capstan on the quarter- 
deck, and as soon as it was fast to the topmast 
head, or cross-trees of the wreck, part of the 
crew manned the capstan bars and hove in. 
This evolution was successfully performed, and, 
as soon as it was well clear of the main rigging, 
T saw the tall form of an officer in the maintop 
cutting away the last lanyard, and the wrecked 
topmast went overboard, and then the hawser 
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was cut that held it. This evolution was beauti- 
fully done, but now the maintopsail yard had to 
be got rid of. This was hanging about one-third 
of the way down the mainmast, supported from 
above only by the leech-ropes of the sail, which 


in turn depended on the topsail sheets for 


support. The main topsail braces, which always 
led forward in the old brigs-of-war, had been 
hauled in, so that the yard was suspended be- 


tween them and t 
tain degree st 

fearful sight to s 
fro with such frai 


he leech-ropes, which to a cer- 
| it, but for all that it was a 
the great yard swaying to and 
| support at least forty feet 
above the deck 

Though I had been bred as a seaman from the 
age of twelve years, I was at a loss to know how 
to get rid of this yard under 
such fearful cireumstances, but presently I saw 
the weather y 
ward the foremast 


they were going 


rm begin to move forward to- 

ind the weather topsail sheet 
slacked, so that the yard was soon nearly fore 
aft, or as far as the topsail sheet block 
would allow. It was then on a lee roll, lowered 
by the rapidly to the deck, 


and 


weather race 


when the weather leech-rope was cut away, 
the sail tearing almost across as soon as it 
parted. Then the other end was lowered by 


the lee topsail sheet, the torn sail bearing it 
both braces were cut-away on 
ard it went, all other rigging 
it to the ship having been cut. 
ite manceuvre was performed in 
n it has taken me to write it, 


is clear the man in the main- 


to leeward, wher 
and over! 
that would hold 
All of this intri 
far less time tl 


deck, 


and as soon as it 


top came down on the mainyard to loose the 
square mainsail, and the maintack was boarded 
and the mainsail set. She again began to pull 


through the water, but she had sagged so far to 
leeward during the time the wreck was being 
cleared that th ws now little hope of her 
weathering the southern point. This they evi- 
dently foresaw on the brig, for the mainsail was 
both anchors let go in the vain 
hope of averting their doom. Almost at the in- 
stant that the anchors left the bows the vessel 
struck on a sunt 


clewed up, and 


en reef, and the masts went 


over the side. Tlte sea made a clean sweep over 
the poor brig, and | the white foam, 
tinted by that awful red glare, many black dots 
that I knew were men. 

Not a sign of 
the wreck wher 
all but one of t 
the shore had 
inside the inne1 


saw in 


one could I see afterward on 
was visible at intervals, and 
black specks between her and 
lisappeared, and that was 
line of breakers. 


now 
And now one 
enormous wavs 


lifted the brig high in air, the 
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cables snapped like pack-thread, and on its crim- 
son crest she was borne shoreward, and then, 
some hundred yards further in, she came down 
on the rocks with a mighty crash, absolutely 
breaking her into fragments, and all signs of the 
vessel and her hapless crew were lost. 

I sat horror-stricken, as rock- bound: coast, 
breakers, fiery sun and lurid sky faded away, 
and I found myself staring at the conch shell on 
the table as I had placed it, the fire in the grate 
still lighting up its exquisite beauty, and every- 
thing around me just as it had always been. 

I started from my chair, and, pressing my 
hands to my forehead, found great drops of 
perspiration rolling down my face. My legs 
trembled, so that I had to grasp the table for 
support, as I strove to collect my senses. Then 
I staggered to the little sideboard and drank a 
stiff glass of brandy and water, and again sat 
down and pondered over the awful phantasma- 
goria I had witnessed. 

Was it a dream, or was I going insane? The 
former was by far the most pleasing solution of 
the question, and in substantiation thereof I be- 
gan to recall all I had read of dreams, especially 
Mrs. Crowe’s ‘‘ Nightside of Nature,’’ but I could 
not remember any parallel to fit my case. 

I was so unnerved by my extraordinary experi- 
ence that I did not go out that evening as usual 
to dinner at the military mess, of which I had 
become an honorary member through the kind- 
ness of the officers of the garrison. I went early 
to bed, after going through the motions of eating 
a light supper, and almost instantly fell into a 
sound slumber, from which I did not awake until 
morning. 

While dressing my mind constantly reverted 
to my ‘‘dream’’(?) of the evening before, and 
for the first time, extraordinary as it now ap- 
pears, the little boy’s illness or derangement 
came into my mind with his remarkable -utter- 
ance : ‘Oh, the poor sailors in the shell! The 
poor sailors in the shell will be drowned !’’ 

The recalling of these words was so startling 
that I dropped the hair-brushes I was using, and 
saw in the mirror that my face was blanched, 
and I believed I was about to perform the fem- 
inine feat of fainting, a weakness that I had 
never been guilty of. I mastered my feelings, 
however, sufficiently to overcome this tendency, 
and hurried through my toilet. 

When dressed I at once went toward my land- 
lady’s apartments to inquire after my young 
friend, and was surprised to meet the little fel- 
low in the hall. I invited him into my sitting- 
room, but he positively refused to come, and as 
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this was an unprecedented piece of behavior on 
his part, I sought for an explanation. Instead of 
answering me he fled into his mother’s parlor, 
whither I followed him. All I could get him to 
say was, ‘‘I am afraid.’’ Then his mother took 
him on her knee and coaxed him to tell what he 
was afraid of, till at last he blurted out, ‘‘I am 
afraid of that big shell!’ And then he rushed 
from the room, leaving me in a worse condition 
of nerves, if possible, than I was before. 

I had never been a believer in anything super- 
natural, though I had seen in the far East very 
wonderful things done by Indian jugglers that 
they claimed were not legerdemain, and indeed I 
do not believe they were. In those days the 
mysteries of hypnotism and animal magnetism 
were confined to a few itinerant mesmerists, but 
I had connected in some vague way this subtle 
power with the Indian performances, and I have 
lately seen that high authorities have begun to 
take the same view, only in a more comprehen- 
sive and scientific manner than I was capable of. 
But what mesmeric power could there be in a 
king conch shell, even of such huge dimensions 
and such gorgeous beauty as mine? 

After breakfast my duties at the dockyard so 
engrossed my attention that the shell and its 
mysteries dropped from my mind, and, as that 
afternoon I received orders to take temporary 
command of the gunboat that was a tender to 
the ship to which I belonged, I was engaged 
transferring what necessaries I should require 
from my lodgings to the little steamer. 

The lieutenant commanding the little gunboat 
was sick and had been taken to the Naval Hos- 
pital, and I had to take his place. My orders 
were to go to Milford Haven, there to report for 
service to the senior officer present until after 
the launch of the ironclad Prince Consort. This 
was in order that if any of the Lords of the Ad- 
miralty were present they might have a vessel at 
their disposal, as the Admiralty yacht Black 
Eagle had gone to the coast of Norway. 

I went to sea that same evening and remained 
at Milford nearly a week. It may seem that I 
am getting away from my story, but something 
happened while I was on board the gunboat that 
bears a very important part in my strange nar- 
rative. 

The night I left Milford, while going down the 
Bristol Channel, I remained on deck until past 
midnight 


and then retired, giving the navi- 
gating officer, who was also my second in com- 
mand, orders to call me at eight bells, or 4 a.m. 
At that time I was called, and, after inquiring 
the position of the ship and if everything was all 
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right, gave further or- 
ders to call me at day- 
light, which was at 
about 6:30 A.M., and 
turned over for an- 
other snooze. 

[had not slept more 
than half an hour 
when I was awakened 
by a voice, apparent- 
ly close to my ear, 
saying : ‘‘ Look in the 
conch shell !—look in 
the conch shell !’’ 

Instantly I sprang 
out of bed, and, by 
the light of the wax 
candle burning in a 
Palmer’s candlestick, 
explored the little cabin, but no one was visible. 
I then called for the sentry at the outer door 
and inquired who had been in my cabin. He 
told me no one since the navigating officer at 
eight bells, whom he saw coming out just after 
he relieved the post. 

This new addition to the mystery, with its un- 
canny occurrences, had a very depressing effect 
on me, and I should certainly have thought I 
was losing my mind were it not for the answer 
of the poor little lad at my lodgings, when asked 
the cause of his trouble, so strangely coinciding 
with my own experiences. 

As it was, when I reported myself to the ad- 
miral superintendent at the dockyard, he kindly 
asked if I were ill, as I looked very pale and 
run down, and said he hoped I would not have 
to take Fortescue’s place in hospital, as I had 
on board his gunboat. 

I was in no humor for banter, much as I liked 
the admiral, and, after turning over the com- 
mand to Fortescue, went home to my lodgings. 

When I got there it was nearly six o’clock, 
and I found a cheerful fire and my slippers 
warming before the fender, and threw myself 
into an easy-chair with a sense of comfort that I 
had not felt during my absence. 

I even cast a contemptuous glance at the 
conch shell, and the thought flitted through my 
brain that I had better dispose of it to the cameo 
cutter, but as I had no knowledge of the where- 
abouts of a cameo artist, or whether there were 
any in England, I dismissed the idea and began 
to dress for dinner. 

At the mess dinner I was rallied a good deal 
on my haggard appearance, which the military 
officers, in a spirit of badinage, attributed to sea- 
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THROUGH THE BOILING SEA.’’ 


sickness, after being on shore for nearly three 
whole months. But among such a light-hearted 
party I soon regained my usual spirits, and after 
mess went to the theatre and did not get home 


until long past midnight. 
I was sitting in my old place smoking a cigar, 
with my feet on the fender, when I again began 


to think of the conch shell while I finished my 
smoke. The longer I thought the more I was 
mystified. I didn’t know what to think, nor 
did I know any one whom I could consult with- 
out stirring up doubt as to my sanity. This 
reverie resulted in my lighting a fresh cigar, lift- 
gain on the table, and making a 
thorough examination of it, running my fingers 
into its spiral convolutions as far as they would 


ing the conch 


go. I could not find anything whatever about 
the shell to account in any way for my strange 
experiences. It was in no wise different from 
any other conch, and by the time I had explored 
its depths, without any discovery that would re- 
flect upon its iracter, felt in such a kindly 
mood toward it that I almost wanted to beg its 
pardon. 

Unconsciously I sank back inthe same chair 
in which I had sat the night before I left, 
smoking and looking into its roseate cavity very 


much in the same manner as on that evening, 
and thinking over the events of a ball I had 
attended at Milf 

Presently, t y horror, I again saw the same 
lurid sunrise, the same fearful rock-bound coast, 
the same storm, the same brig, and indeed 
everything reproduced as faithfully as before, 
ending with tl Diteee> being broken up among 
the breakers with only one surviving head in the 


inner surf. 
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As before, I did not, or could not, move from 
the moment the dreadful panorama began until 
the demolition of the wreck and the fading away 
of the entire scene. I had only smoked about 
half an inch of the fresh cigar when the repeti- 
tion of the shipwreck began, but now, as I started 
up, drenched with perspiration, I found it was 
smoked down so short that I could hardly hold 
the stump in my fingers, and this appeared to 
me the strongest kind of evidence that I had not 
been dreaming. 

When I was able to bring my mind back to 
the realities of life, my first impulse was to throw 
the accursed conch shell into the fire or out in 
the street. I afraid of it, and so much 
afraid that I put on my cloak and went out and 
slept at the George Inn. 

[tumbled into bed as soon as possible, and 


was 


slept very soundly until nearly morning, when I 
was awakened by a loud, clear voice close to my 
head : ‘* Look in the conch shell!’ And again, 
as I started up, it repeated : ‘‘ Look in the conch 
shell !’’ 

This time I did not experience that uncanny 
feeling in my scalp, or coolness in the region 
of the spine on hearing the mysterious mandate. 
On the contrary, I felt defiant and shouted back : 
* Confound the conch shell! I have looked into 
it all I want to, and all Iam going to! I will 
send the infernal thing to a lime-kiln, and have 
it burned into lime as soon as ever I can lay my 
hands on it !’’ 

Again I heard that unearthly voice, saying : 
**Look in the conch shell !—look in the conch 
shell !’’ 

I instantly got up and lighted the candle, but 
made no effort to account for the voice by any 
natural agency. I dressed myself and awaited 
until morning or daylight. I thought over my 
examination of the shell the night before, and 
realized that I had not been able to reach any- 
where near its inner convolutions, and the ‘more 
I thought, the more my curiosity was excited, 
and indeed I grew very impatient at the length 
of my vigil, for the time I was awakened was 
about five o'clock, and it was not daylight until 
half-past six. 

When day began to break I descended to the 
office of the hotel, and sent one of the servants 
to the nearest stone-cutter to tell him to send a 
man to me at once with tools fit for cutting a 
large shell. 

In about an hour a man came with quite an 
outfit of implements, among them being a pecu- 
liar saw, and with him I went to my apartments 
and handed him my beautiful and once-beloved 
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conch shell for dissection. I do not know what 
the man thought of the vandalism, as it must 
have appeared to him, but under my direction 
he made a cut lengthwise into the back of the 
shell, and presently divested it of all its outer 
scroll. There was nothing either to be seen or 
felt in its interior, further dissection was 
necessary and another longitudinal cut was 
made, great care being taken in the operation 
not to go deeper than the outer layer, and again 
iny conch was robbed of a scroll, and again the 
inside was explored as far as could be reached, 
with no result. A third cut was then made, and 
by this time I was in an intensely excited condi- 
tion, half believing I had been the victim of an 
hallucination from the beginning to the end. 

At length the inner recesses were reached, and 


sO 


there, to my intense relief and wonderment, was 
a roll of black oilskin, secured with a piece of 
white-line, such as the sailors use for knife lan- 
yards. 

I seized the package with trembling hands, 
paid and dismissed the stone-cutter, and lock- 
ing the door, sat down to control my nerves, as 
my shaking fingers refused to untie the string. 

I regret to say that all the sang froid that 
prompted my defiant answer to the disembodied 
voice had departed, and not until I had braced 
myself with a strong Soda-and-B. would my 
hands obey my will. 

When I succeeded in untying the package 
and removing the oilskin I held in my hands a 
roll of several small sheets of thick paper, closely 
but plainly written with a metallic pencil. 


II. 

Tue papers that I had discovered were sheets 
about five inches long and four The 
outer sheet was carefully wrapped around the 
manuscript, but was not a part of it. I unrolled 
it, and on the inner side of the wrap was printed 
in ink by hand : 


broad. 


“Watch, Quarter and Statine Bill, 


of 
H.M.S. S— 
George W. C-—, 


Midshipman.” 


It is impossible for me to describe the sensa- 





tions with which I read these commonplace 
words. The S was the name of one of the 
missing brigs-of-war, many of whose officers 


were well and personally known to me, espe- 
cially the commander, with whom I had served 
as a midshipman. 

The name of the midshipman that was in the 
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“watch bill,” I did not know, but that was not 
surprising, as there were hundreds of his rank of 
whom I had never heard, for in those days mid- 
shipmen’s names did not appear in the pub- 
lished ‘‘ Quarterly Navy List.’’ The inner pages, 
as I said, were closely written with a metallic 
pencil, such as were commonly in use among the 
junior officers of that day to make alterations, 
such as the transfer of men from one station to 
another, and little leather sheathes were attached 
to the books, supplied by the naval outfitters, in 
which to place them. 

I trust my readers will permit me to lay the 
contents of the document before them without 
comment, for I should never be able to portray 
my emotions while perusing it. It read as fol- 
lows : 


‘“*West Coast or Arrica. Lat. asout 16°S. Lona., 


4° W. January 6th, 185-.”’ 
“T, George W. C—, midshipman, and the only sur- 
vivor of H.M.S. S——, have been cast by the waves on 


this desolate, uninhabited portion of the African coast, 
without food or water, or any kind of shelter, to die. I 
am bruised, bleeding and suffering untold agony. My 
right leg was broken when I was hurled upon this hor- 
rible beach, so that Ican only crawl, and that with 
pain that is past endurance. This, enough about my- 
self. Pray God that death may soon relieve me! With 
what strength I have I will write a short account of 
the terrible catastrophe, and the causes that led up 
to 1b. 


“The S was wrecked yesterday close to where I 
am, and nearly every vestige of her has been swallowed 
by the waves. My hope is that some day this paper 


may be found; put I much doubt the probability, as 
all vessels avoid this part of the coast as they do the 
plague. Nevertheless, it is some sad satisfaction to 
leave a history of this terrible misfortune, with a bare 
chance of its some day coming to light. 

‘*H.M.’s Brig S——, Commander F. M , after sail- 
ing from Plymouth—the exact day I cannot remember 
as my agony has impaired my memory—arrived after a 
passage of fourteen days at Funchal, Madeira, where 
we remained four days, and took in water. We then 
continued our voyage to the Cape of Good Hope, on 
our way to Australia, crossing the line in longitude 
19° W., which is much further east than is usual or 
laid down in the sailing directions. Captain M was 
determined to hug the African coast, all the way down, 
and we passed between the Cape Verde Islands and the 
mainland. Instead of the trade winds drawing more 
to the eastward as we went south, we carried a stiff 
northeast breeze almost to the line, and did not en- 
counter any of the usual calms in the Equatorial Belt. 
When in about 7° N. latitude, we shaped a course di- 
rectly for the Cape, though against the master’s earnest 
protest, as he wanted, from the time we left Madeira, to 
cross the line in about longitude 30° West, before the 
N.E. trades, and when on the other side of the dol- 
drums, stretch in on the port tack with the S.E. trades, 
until we caught the N.W. winds south of the 25th par- 
allel, which would carry us to Cape Town. 

“As I have said, fair winds unfortunately favored us, 
until we struck the full force of the S.E. trades, when 


we ran a long wa 


breeze off the lar 
the way to the 
from the N.E. unt 
pump, as it is « 
gale; but ah, n 
fortune that has | 
“The ship was p 


in order for bad 


rise the breakers th 


away, and with 


sails, fore-stays 


and it would or 


for when I regain 
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west of south. It was then that the 
’s orders, was put about, and we 
Guinea coast, hoping to catch a 
so that we could hug the shore all 
and we did find such breezes 
three days ago. 
meter began to rise and fall, or 
i, and everything presaged a heavy 
ne had any fears of the terrible mis- 
llen us! 
it under storm canvas, and the top- 
sent on deck, and everything put 
ither. About 2 p.m. the gale be- 
re battered down, and before eight 
watch the ship was lying to un- 
sail. We lay head to the sea, but 
» headway, and we were on a lee 
vas from the westward, and veer- 
ithward ; and thus we passed the 
ext morning the gale was blowing 
nd the sun rose in a sky such asl 
re, and so declared all the older of- 
fa great, fiery, crimson cloud filled 
d in this the sun rose like an enor- 
d it was the most fearful-looking 
could witness. Shortly after sun- 
t have brought us to our end were 
bow, not more than three miles 
» canvas we were then under there 
pe of weathering it. There was but 


unce for us, and that was to put on 
first lieutenant suggested both top- 


ind main-trysail, but Captain M— 
th agreed that she could not stand it, 
precipitate the end. The main top- 
sly set close-reefed, and we began to 
water, though every sea washed us 
vave taking overboard four men, but 
and if the main topmast would 
eved we could weather both head- 
one being considerably to leeward of 
we succeeded in weathering. Be- 
ts was a shallow bay, and we were 
tween the two headlands, when our 
ing the yard with it, went «hort off 
all hope died out of weathering the 
dismay filled every heart. But 
, moment, for almost instantly every 
ring the wreck, and in the face of 
cleared, and the spars cut adrift. 


hope, the square mainsail was set 
de ready for letting go. This sail 
ssel, though sht again was begin- 
l, when we struck a sunken rock, 
went over the side. Instantly the 
, and she began to swing to her 
il wave lifted us high in air, carry- 
ichor chains and heaving us shore- 

ving washed nearly everyone over- 
ers myself. I had no time or oppor- 

dme. The blinding sea was in my 
I did not even try to swim, for I had 

I must have become unconscious, 


d my senses I found myself on this 


ruised and bleeding and with my leg 
n was then far in the west and the 
I have raised myself as far as I can 
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MYSTERIOUS STORY 


to look around me. Nota soul is to be seen. None of 
my shipmates has reached land, dead or alive, and all 
the wreckage that has come ashore is one broken spar. 
I believe it is the main topmast that was cut away, but 
it is too far for me to crawl to verify it. 
does it matter ? . 
‘“‘Tam writing this on the blank leaves in my ‘ Watch 
Bill.’ ' have nearly filled all my paper, and may God 
grant that some day it may be found. I shall wrap it 
in an oilskin cap cover, which I have found in my 
pocket, where I put it hastily when I was going aloft 
to help clear the wreck of the main topmast. I hardly 
know where to place it, except under a stone, and then 
I fear it will never be found. Ishall crawl further 
along the beach and try and find some method of de- 
positing it where there will be a chance of finding it. 
‘*T have crawled about one hundred yards along the 
beach. The only thing I can find to deposit this mes- 
sage in is a great king conch shell that has been 
washed up by the storm, and dead fish are ‘lying be- 
side it. It will probably preserve it from winds and 
waves. I shall push it in as far as I can with the help of 
a ‘sea whip,’ which I have found, that will follow the 
convolutions of the shell to its interior recesses. I have 
some slight hope that native conch gatherers may some 
day find it. 


Jesides, what 


If they ever should come here it will cer- 
tainly attract their attention by its wondrous size and 
beauty. But if the conch is found, will this message 
ever be discovered in its depths? 

‘* May God be merciful to me! Good-by forever! 
‘*GrorGeE W. C—, 

Midshipman, R.N., 
Late H.M.S. S—.”’ 


I must have read this weird-like message over 
many times, and was still intently perusing it, 
totally oblivious to the passage of time, when a 
rap at my door recalled me to the realities of 
life, and an orderly came in to say that the ad- 
miral superintendent wanted me at the dock- 
yard, and looking at my watch found that it was 
after eleven o’clock, when I should have 
been at his office at 10 a.m. Gathering 
the precious papers and arranging 
them as I had found them, ex- 
actly as they had been 
folded by the hand of = 
poor young C 2 
tied them, wrapped in 
the oilskin, with the knife lan- 
yard,’and placed the package 
in my pocket. My first idea 
was to take the admiral into PUY 
my confidence, and confide to him J 
the whole matter for advice, but on 
second thought I decided not to do so, as he was 
of a very practical turn of mind, and I knew it 
would be unpleasant to try, and almost impos- 
sible to make him believe the peculiar way in 
which I had become possessed of the package. 

I, therefore, after apologizing for my late ap- 
pearance on the ground of indisposition, asked 












OF A CONCH SHELL. 


for three days leave of absence to go to London. 
This was at once granted, the admiral remark- 
ing that I looked run down, and that he feared 
my Milford cruise had not agreed with me. 

My object in going to London was to see one 
of the sea lords of the Admiralty who had al- 
ways been a friend to me, especially since the 
death of my father and mother, and unfold to 
him the whole story and show him the papers. 

I found the admiral at the Admiralty the next 
morning, and asked if he would give me the 
privilege of a private interview for about an 
hour, which he very kindly did, remarking that 
our confab would have to break up at noon, as 
the Board of Admiralty met at that hour. 

I began’ with the history of obtaining the 
conch and the place where I got it, and told him 
of the queer actions of the little boy and what he 
had said. Then I narrated my first experience 
with the apparition on the same evening, with a 
description of what I had seen. He smiled as I 
proceeded, on which I begged him not to laugh, 
as it disconcerted me, but to listen until I had 
finished, and then to laugh if he liked. The old 
admiral tried to keep his face straight, but occa- 
sionally delivered himself of such remarks as 
‘* Nightmare !’’ and I told him of the 
voice in the cabin of the gunboat, he said, 
‘*Bosh ! You should consult a doctor immedi- 
ately !’’ 

But notwithstanding all this outward show of 
doubt of the reality of my story, as I drew to 
the end he became intensely interested, espe- 
cially when I came to the opening of the shell. 

When I told him of the discovery of the pa- 
pers and drew the package from my 
pocket the admiral’s eyes opened with 

astonishment, and, as I un- 
folded the oilskin and handed 


when 


Fok yi = him the printed leaf of 
VN the watch bill, he ejac- 
‘<“" ulated: ‘‘Heaven be 
2 aa merciful to us! The 
W (ni? | 


yy 


He never said another word un- 
til I had finished reading to him 
the sad message, and even then he 

remained silent for some moments, but great 

drops of perspiration stood on his bald fore- 
head. Then he rose and rang the bell, and when 
a messenger appeared, he said: ‘‘ Bring me a 
list of the officers who were lost in the S 4 





Very soon a clerk came in with the document, 
and the admiral scanned it carefully. 

In a few minutes he looked up and said to the 
clerk : ‘Go and bring me the record of the late 























‘*WITEN I REGAINED MY SENSES I FOUND MYSELF ON S$ DESOLATE BEACH.’ ”’ 
Mr. George W. C——, who was a midshipman of to London to ask his advice about, and what I 
the late S—— at the time of her loss, and all was very anxious to know. 


official correspondence of his that may be on 
file.’’ 

The clerk departed and soon reappeared with 
a large packet of papers in a blue jacket, and 
laid it on the table before the admiral, who told 
him he could withdraw. He then took the pa- 
pers out of the jacket, saying to me, as he did 
so; ‘*C——’s name appears as midshipman on 
the list of the S ’s officers ; now we will see 
whether the message is in his handwriting !”’ 





He selected a letter from several others, it being 
the last on file, and said : ‘‘ Here is an applica- 
tion for further leave of absence from poor young 
C written just before he joined the S 

The admiral then took the package and the ap- 
plication for leave to the window, and compared 
the writing and the signatures carefully, and 
then handed them to me, saying: ‘‘I am now 
nearly sixty years old, and I never heard of such 
a thing as this, nor would I believe it now if the 
proof were not so conclusive that the writing is 
that of young C There can be no doubt 
but the message was written under the condi- 
tions described therein, and beyond question 
that is a true account of how the unfortunate 
brig was lost. The circumstances that led to its 
discovery are certainly marvelous.”’ 











The admiral sat down and again took the pa- 
pers in his hand, and presently looked up from 
them and said: ‘‘What do you intend to do 
with this letter or message ?’’ 


I told him that was exactly what I had come 





He looked 
and then said 
No one in Er nd would believe this marvelous 
tale of the cor shell, though no doubt true be- 
yond cavil. It would give you unpleasant no- 
toriety if it were made public, which I am sure 
you do not I do not think for your sake 
I will menti t at the Board. I would, I think, 


me gravely for a few moments, 
‘‘It is quite a serious question. 


suggest that it should be sealed and placed with- 
out comment among the secret archives of the 
Admiralty, of which there are many.”’ 

‘‘T thank you very much, sir,’’? I said, ‘‘ for 


] 


the advice, and I will be guided by it, though I 
should like to make a copy of the document be- 
fore it is consigned to oblivion.”’ 

‘Sit down, then,’’ he said, ‘‘and make your- 
self a copy, but I would suggest that you never 
speak of it, or show it to any one for at least 
twenty vears. It is now twelve o’ clock, and I 
am due at the Board. Do not leave, please, if 
you finish before I return.’’ 

IT had just completed the copy when the ad- 
miral reappeared, and he watched me curiously 


and intently as I replaced everything as I had 
originally found it. I then handed him the 
packet, and he took a stick of sealing-wax and 


placed four 1 seals upon it, using his signet- 
ring to stamp them. Having finished this oper- 
ation he shook me warmly by the hand, saying: 
‘*T will take this and have it recorded in person. 
‘Truly there are more things in heaven and 
earth than ai vi 


lreamed of in our philosophy.’ 
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GENERAL 
THE CHARACTER OF 
By EDMUND JENNINGS LEE. 


IN 


GENERAL Lee’s influence over his men was 
remarkable. This was shown by the morale of 
his army, which seems rather to have increased 
than to have diminished as, with the passing 


TWO 


years, their duties became more arduous and 
more dangerous. Neither defeat nor disaster, 
nor even starvation appear to have 
their confidence in their commander. This in- 
fluence was further shown by their obedience to 
his orders against pillage, even when invading 
the enemy’s country. To prevent pillage under 
such conditions is most difficult at all times ; 
with an army poorly clad and worse fed, obedi- 
ence evinces wonderful control. It may be 
truthfully added that his slightest wish was as 
law to his men ; to know that ‘‘ Uncle Robert,”’ 
as they affectionately styled their general, de- 
sired any action was sufficient to insure their 
ready obedience. 


lessened 


A comparison may not be out of place here. 
The Duke of Wellington was always a strict dis- 
ciplinarian—one that ruled his soldiers with an 
inflexible will. Yet that great general could not 
restrain his troops, on their retreat from Madrid 
in 1812, from committing the most savage out- 
rages. ‘‘ Deeds of violence,’’ says Allison, ‘‘ and 
cruelty were perpetrated, hitherto rare in the 
British army, and which cause the historian to 
blush, not merely for his country, but for his 
species.’’ Wellington, in an order issued to his 
army, laments these excesses, and adds, ‘‘ The 
discipline of every army, after a long and active 
campaign, becomes in some degree relaxed ; but 
Iam concerned to observe that the army under 
my command has fallen off in this respect in 
the late campaign to a greater degree than any 
arivy with which Thave ever been or of which I have 
ever read.’’ To make the contrast even greater, it 
need only be added that Wellington’s army com- 
mitted these outrages upon their allies, the 
Spaniards. 

‘‘Lee is the only man whom I would follow 
blindfold,’’ once exclaimed Stonewall Jackson. 
If such a declaration could be elicited from the 
taciturn, unemotional Jackson, can one wonder 
that the rank and file of Lee’s army had such 


* Fourteenth and concluding paper of the illustrated ‘‘ Lee of Virginia’ 
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implicit confidence in 
of Northern Virginia 
material (a Northern 


him? Though the Army 
was composed of superb 
general admits the North 
sent no such army into the field), it is evident 
that its efficiency was largely due to its com- 
mander. ‘‘The genius of Lee,’’ says a South- 
ern soldier, ‘‘ created the grand Army of North- 
ern Virginia. He breathed the spirit of his 
splendid genius into its heart; he reared it as 
a wise parent would a beloved offspring.”’ 

Las Casas tells us Napoleon once declared that 
great generals alone create great armies ; that it 
was Cesar, not the Romans, who conquered 
Gaul; Hannibal, not the Carthaginians, who al- 
most extinguished the power of Rome; Alex- 
ander, not the Macedonians, who conquered half 
the known world, and so on of all great con- 
querors. The secret of their success, in Napo- 
leon’s opinion, was simply that they added in- 
dustry to genius. ‘‘ No series of great actions,”’ 
said he, ‘‘is the mere work of chance ; it is al- 
ways the result of reflection and genius. Great 
men rarely fail in the most perilous undertak- 
ings. When we come to inquire into the 
causes of their success, we are astonished to find 
they did everything to obtain it.’? This, per- 
haps, was the secret of General Lee’s success ; 
he did everything to secure it. 

Self-denial, self-restraint, fortitude, qualities 
so prominent in their commanding general, 
were nobly reflected by his troops, and have 
made the Army of Northern Virginia one of the 
wonders of history. Little surprise is occa- 
sioned by the praise bestowed upon it by the 
men who felt its General Hooker 
thought it had ‘‘acquired by discipline alone a 
character for steadiness and efficiency unsur- 
passed, in my judgment, in encient or modern 
times’’; while Mr. Swinton exclaims, ‘‘ Who 
ean ever forget that once looked upon it?— 
that array of tattered uniforms and 
muskets—the Army of Northern Virginia. 
which, vital in all its parts, died only with its 
annihilation.’’ Nor was the successful general 
of the North less appreciative of the fortitude of 
the Southern soldier ; for General Grant wrote, 


prowess. 


bright 


series, which was begun in the 


February, 1896, number of Frank Lesiie’s Poputar Monruy. 
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THE PROGENITOR OF 


in August, 1864, that, if the Southern army 
should be recruited by an exchange of prison- 
ers, ‘‘ We shall have to fight on until the whole 
South is exterminated.’’ Could volumes say 
more for the genius of the general, or for the 
stubborn resolution of his men? Yet to say less 
of the Southern army would be to grossly dis- 
parage that great army which fought it so vali- 
antly for four years, 

Lee and his soldiers were worthy of one an- 
other. The manliness and genius of the officer 
were nobly seconded by the courage and endur- 
ance of the soldier. No man could hesitate to 
brave any danger, or to suffer any hardship, 
when he knew his commander endured these, 
and his great responsibilities, too, without a 
murmur. No man could complain of scanty 
clothing when he had seen his general come into 
camp bearing in his hand a bag of home-made 
socks for his men. They knew all luxuries sent 
him by friends were promptly turned over to the 
sick. They knew he had refused, when solicited 
by a Northern officer, to arrange a special cartel 
of exchange for his wounded son, because he 
‘¢would ask no favor for his own that he could 
not ask for the humblest private in tue army.”’ 
They had heard of his declining the present of 
a house in Richmond, desiring rather that the 
donors would use the money ‘‘to relieve the 
families of our soldiers, who are in need of 
assistance, and more worthy of it than myself.’’ 











THE VIRGINIA A) LIVED, DIED AND WAS BURIED 


When they nt into battle they felt assured 
that ‘‘Uncle Robert’’ would ‘‘do his best’’ for 
them, and that no lives would be uselessly sacri- 
ficed if he could prevent. Therefore they went 
forward with tl 
a trusted lead 


it assured confidence which only 
in inspire. Add to these evi- 
dences of his for and care of his men the 
fact that he vy 
would not will 
fare, it is cert 


ld ask no private to go where he 
ngly lead him. In modern war- 
inly not the duty of the com- 
manding general to lead his men in person ; 
nevertheless, they like him to show a willing- 
ness to shar eir dangers. There are no less 
than three w authenticated instances when 
General Lee desired to lead his brave men. But 
they would never ll6w it. The most notable of 
these occasions occurred at the battle of the 
Wilderness. One of his staff, Colonel Charles S. 
Venable, tells of it : ‘‘ The Texans cheered lus- 
tily. Much moved by the greetifig of these brave 


men and thei mificent behavior, General Lee 


spurred his horse through an opening in the 
trenches and followed close on their line as it 
moved rapidly forward. The men did not per- 
ceive that he was going with them until they 
had advanced some distance in the charge. 
When they did, there came from the entire 
line, as it rushed on, the ery, ‘Go hack, Gener- 


al Lee; go back! Some historians like to put 
it in less homely words; but the brave Texans 


did not pick their phrases. ‘We won’t go un- 
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less you go back!’ they cried.’”’ A_ sergeant 
seized the general’s bridle rein, and he was 
turned back. The other two incidents occurred 
about the same time and were of a similar na- 
ture. 4 

His long, defensive campaign against General 
Grant’s much larger forces may perhaps be con- 
sidered General Lee’s greatest military achieve- 
ment. It was certainly a campaign that proved 
the stern resolution of the general and tried to 
the utmost the fortitude of his men. Such cam- 
paigns require courageous endurance under any 
conditions ; when 
hunger and cold 
aid the enemy, en- 
durance becomes 
heroic. Welling- 


losses upon his opponent. The condition of the 
two armies at this time is thus contrasted by Mr. 
Swinton, the historian of the Army of the Poto- 
mac : ‘*So gloomy was the military outlook after 
the action on the Chickahominy, and to such a 
degree by consequence had the moral spring of 
the public mind been relaxed, that there was at 
this time great danger of a collapse of the war. 
The history of this conflict, truthfully written, 
will show this. Had not success elsewhere come 
to brighten the horizon it would have been diffi- 
cult to have raised new forces to recruit the Army 
of the Potomac, 
which, shaken in 
its structure, its 
valor quenched in 
blood, and thou- 





ton once asserted 
that defensive 
campaigns require 
sagacious patience 
as well as other 
strong qualities, 
and thought Na- 
poleon lacked this 
element of a great 
leader. Earl Stan- 
hope has reported 
Wellington as say- 
ing of Napoleon’s 
defense of Paris in 
1814: ‘‘ Excellent, 
quite exeellent. 
The study of it has 
given me a greater 
idea of his genius 


sands of its ablest 
officers killed and 
wounded, was the 
Army of the Poto- 
mac no more.’’ 

Of the Southern 
army Mr. Swinton 
writes : ‘* The Con- 
federates, elated at 

| the skillful man- 
ner in which they 
had been constant- 
ly thrust between 
/ Richmond and the 
Union army, and 
conscious of the 
terrible price in 
blood they had ex- 








than any other. 
Had he continued \ 


acted from the lat- 








ter, were in high 
spirit, and the . 





that systema little 





while longer, it is 
my opinion he 
could have saved 
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morale of Lee’s 
army was never 
better than after 
the battle of Cold 


Paris. But he GROUP TAKEN AT THE FITZHUGH RESIDENCE, ALEXANDRIA, ABOUT 1868. P{arbor.’’ 


lacked patience ; he did not see the necessity of 
adhering to defensive warfare ; so he imprudently 
threw himself on the rear of the allies. Then, of 
course, they marched to Paris.”’ 

So in two months the allies captured Paris, 
though guarded by the great Napoleon. All 
things considered, the disproportion between the 
French and the allies was no greater than that 
existing between the armies of Lee and Grant. 
Yet General Lee, after sustaining for two months 
repeated an] severe assaults, still protected his 
capital and commanded an army whose morale 
‘was never better,’ and had inflicted severe 


Perhaps a few anecdotes would convey a clearer 
idea of the feeling generally entertained for Gen- 
eral Lee. One night, it is seid, some of his sol- 
diers were discussing Darwinism around their 
camp fires. One of their number suddenly in- 
terrupted the discussion by saying : ‘‘ Well, boys, 
the rest of us may be descended from monkeys ; 
but I tell you, none less than a God could have 
made such a man as ‘Uncle Robert.’’’ After 
one of his battles the general met a young sol- 
dier whose arm had been badly shattered by a 
bullet. ‘‘I grieve for you, my poor boy,”’ said 
the tender-hearted chief; ‘‘can I do anything 


























GENERAL 
for you?’ ‘Yes, sir,” replied the boy; ‘‘ vou 
can shake hands with me, general, if you will 
consent to take my left hand.”’ 

Some years ago this story went the rounds of 
the papers, said to have been told by the actor 
in the scene. It is here repeated from memory : 
After the battle of Gettysburg General Lee and 
staff were riding across a portion of that field, 
on which some wounded still lay. A Northern 
soldier, badly wounded, lay near their route, 
and, seeing the Southern general, he raised him- 
self slowly on one elbow, lifted his cap and eried: 
‘“‘ Three cheers for President Lincoln r General 
Lee, on hearing the cry, immediately wheeled 
his horse, rode up to the soldier and dismount- 
ed. The soldier thought the general was offend- 
ed and had come to punish him for his bravado. 
But, instead, he raised his head and tried to ar- 
range him so as to make his position more com- 
fortable, saying, at the same time: ‘‘ My poor 
fellow, I hope you will soon be better.”’ The 
soldier acknowledges that he wept tears of shame 
after the general had gone on, to think that he 
had tried to wound the feelings of so noble an 
enemy. 

Nearby Stratford House, the birthplace of Gen- 
eral Lee, stand several 
which bear nuts as large as walnuts. 


large hickory trees, 
During 
the recent encampment of the Grand Army of 
the Republic at Washington, numbers of the 
veterans visited Alexandria, six miles below on 
the Potomac An enterprising person estab- 
lished a stand near old Christ Church, where 
photographs of the general and about a bucket- 
ful of these nuts were offered for sale. All were 
readily sold to the veterans of the North, anx- 
ious to obtain souvenirs of the Southern general. 
It is said the supply was not nearly equal to the 
demand. This simple incident shows how the 
veterans of the North regard the soldier against 
whose genius they had battled so brav ly. 

The Chancellorsville campaign illustrates Gen- 
eral Lee’s calm self-reliance in executing hazard- 
‘*Lee,’’ writes Mr. Swinton, 
‘with instant perception of the situation, now 
seized the 1 
of a Titan 
might fling 


ous manmuvres, 
usses of his forces, and with the grasp 
swung them into position as a giant 
i mighty stone from asling.’’ On gain- 
ing his} 
nent hel 


ew position, however, he found his oppo- 
la stronger one. Consulting with Gen- 
eral Jackson, he explained the relative positions 
of the 


these people, 


and asked, 


armies, ‘* Tlow can we get at 
general?’ ‘* You know better than 
I,’’ replied his lieutenant ; ‘‘ tell me your plans, 
and I will do my best to carry them out.”’ Lee 
then described his plan and, as it was outlined, 
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it is said, Jae 
ated the bol 
But he simp 


s eye kindled, for he appreci- 
of the pr6posed manceuvre. 
replied : ‘‘ Very well, sir; my 
t daybreak.’’? While this flank- 
being executed by Jackson, 
General Lee 1 ined with some 14,000 men to 
hold his line re 


Hooker, who, 


men shall m« 


ing movement 


the large army of General 
| he discovered Lee’s weakened 
condition, w issuredly have advanced to 
s suspense, as that May day 
ust have been great; yet, as 
s stationed nearby tells us, the 
general's face did not show the least trace of 


crush him. 
wore slowly on, m 


an officer wh 


anxiety. 
General Lee was noted for his modesty and 

humility, as shown by such expressions as these, 

which occur t and again in his letters to his 


well as myself by 


wife : 


ss exhibited toward you as 
our people, in addition to ex- 
citing my gratitude, causes me to reflect how 
little I have to merit it, and humbles me 
in my own eyes to a painful degree... . I 
vuntry when I hear of the con- 
fidence expressed in I know too well my 
it our only hope is in God.”’ 


tremble for my 
me. 
weakness, 2 

It is a 
extremely j« 


notable 


fact that soldiers are usually 
s of their reputations, and mili- 


tary annals filled with their recriminations 


and bickerings. Their eagerness to claim suc- 


cesses 18 on] 


jualled by their promptness in 


explaining failures. Contrary to such practice, 
General Lee, throughout the war, invariably 
gave the credit for his successes to others—to 


oflice r Lo 


some his men; but always took 
upon himself blame for any failure. At 
Chancellorsvi Colonel Charles Marshall, a 
member of his staff, tells us that a note was 
brought — fre General Jackson congratulating 


General Le the victory. ‘I shall never 
lonel Marshall, ‘‘the look of 


that passed over his face as 


forget,’’ says ¢ 
pain and a 


he listened. With a voice broken with emotion 


he bade me s to General Jackson that the vic- 
tory was his | the congratulations were due 
him. I do not know how others may regard 


this ineide nt 
sion to the 


for myself, as I gave expres- 
hts of his exalted mind, I forgot 
the day in my reverence for 
refused its glory.”’ 
tysburg he took all the blame 
iving, ‘‘ Never mind, general ; 
fault. It is 7 who have lost 
same battle he wrote later to 
The army did all it could. I 
But it re- 
d cheerfully ; and, though it 


the genius t] 
the generosit 
So, too, 
upon hime 
all this has 
this fight.”’ 
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did not win a victory, it conquered a success.’’ 
Again, at Appomattox, when one ef his staff 
exclaimed, ‘‘Oh, General! what will history say 
of the surrender of this army in the field?” he 
replied, ‘‘ Yes, I know they will say hard things 
of us; they will not understand how we were 
overwhelmed by numbers. But that is not the 
question, colonel. The question is: Is it right 
to surrender this army? If it is right, then I 
will take all the responsibility.’ So he was ever 
ready to ‘‘take all the responsibility,’’ provided 
the action was in the line of duty. 

It may be truthfully asserted that General Lee 
did not care for fame. That he might perform 
his duty seemed to be his one thought. Results 
and reputation he left in the hands of Provi- 
dence. There is, perhaps, no trial more severe 
to human nature than to bear in silence some 
undeserved calumny. In such a position was 
General Lee placed for many months after his 
campaign in West Virginia ; but he never sought 
by word or deed to relieve himself of the impu- 
tation of failure. Once, when the direct ques- 
tion was asked him why he did not fight, General 
Lee replied, in substance, says General Long, 
‘that his men were in good spirits, and would 
doubtless have done their duty, but that a battle 
then would have been without substantial re- 
sults ; that the Confederates were seventy miles 
from the railroad, their base of supplies ; that 
the ordinary road was almost impassable, and 
that it would have been difficult to procure two 
days’ supplies of provisions; that if he had 
fought and won the battle, and General Rose- 
erans had retreated, he would have been com- 
pelled to fall back at last to the source of his 
supplies.’ ‘ But,’ said General Starke, who was 
questioning him, ‘your reputation was suffer- 
ing, the press was denouncing you, your own 
State was losing confidence in you, and the army 
needed a victory to add to its enthusiasm.’ , 

‘* At this remark, a smile lighted up the sad 
face of General Lee, and his reply was worthy of 
him : ‘I could not afford to sacrifice the lives of 
five or six hundred of my men to silence public 
clamor.’ ”’ 

Though not anxious to secure reputation for 
himself, General Lee was never neglectful of that 
of his soldiers or his country. He always spoke 
in the proudest terms of his army ; on one occa- 
sion he declared, ‘‘The world has never seen 
nobler men than those who belonged to the 
Army of Northern Virginia.’’ A few months be- 
fore his death, he wrote a relative of his desire 
to place on record some account of his cam- 
paigns, that justice might be done his soldiers, 


and added, ‘‘ lam very much obliged ——— for 
the interest you evince in the character of the 
people of the South, and their defense of the 
rights which they believed were guaranteed by 
the Constitution. The reputation of individuals 
is of minor importance to the opinion which pos- 
terity may form of the motives which governed 
the South in their late struggle for the main- 
tenance of the principles of the Constitution. I 
hope, therefore, a true history will be written, 
and justice done them.”’ 

Such are a few incidents taken at random 
from the eventful life of Robert E. Lee. Some 
portray the filial devotion of the son, others the 
tender love of the parent; one represents the 
man, another the soldier; one the grim war- 
rior, another the peaceful teacher ; one the vic- 
torious general, another the captured leader. 
Yet in all, the same grand lines are plainly visi- 
ble ; the manly character, ‘‘ Strong to do good, 
strong to resist evil, strong to bear up under diffi- 
culties and misfortune,’’ is ever prominent. As 
in a gem of the purest ray, perfectly cut, each 
facet reflects the light with equal purity and in- 
tensity, so Robert Lee, as son or brother, fa- 
ther or husband, friend or comrade, subaltern or 
commander, exhibits the full measure of the 
Christian gentleman, combined, always com- 
bined, with steadfast adherence to duty. After 
repeated attempts to analyze this noble com- 
pound, we are forced to agree with Stonewall 
Jackson that ‘‘ Lee is a phenomenon.”’ 

It is only proper now to ask, What impression 
has this grand personality made upon the world? 
Is our civilization so advanced that we can im- 
partially judge nobility of character, whether ex- 
hibited by friend or enemy? Lord Brougham 
has declared that in future ages ‘‘a test of the 
progress which our race has made in wisdom and 
virtue will be derived from the veneration paid 
to the immortal name of Washington.’’ How of 
Lee ?—what does the world say of his character? 

As for the South, it is almost impossible for 
one who has not lived among the Southern peo- 
ple to fully realize their enthusiastic devotion to 
General Lee. While the war was being waged, 
their feeling was one of love for the man and of 
pride in the soldier ; since the struggle ended, to 
these sentiments has been added the deeper one of 
veneration. He has been, and is now, their idol. 
To any one who might challenge their enthusiasm 
they would reply, as Pliny said of Julius Cesar : 
‘‘As for his magnanimity, it was incomparable ; 
and he left behind him such a precedent as I for- 


bid all men to match or second it.’’ 
These sentiments on the part of the Southern 
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people for General Lee are only natural. Are 
they shared by others?—by the people of the 
North or by Europeans? In answer to these 
questions, the following extracts are well worth 
reproducing. At the time of his death a leading 
New York paper had this to say: ‘“'... We 
have long ceased to look upon him as the Con- 
federate leader, but have claimed him as one of 
ourselves ; have cherished and felt proud of his 
military genius as belonging to us ; have recount- 
ed and recorded his triumphs as our own ; have 
extolled his virtue as reflecting upon us. Robert 
Edward Lee was an American, and the great na- 
tion that gave him birth would to-day be un- 
worthy of such a son if she regarded him lightly. 

‘* Never had mother a nobler son. In him the 
military genius of America was developed to a 
greater extent than ever before. In him all that 
was pure and lofty in mind and purpose found 
lodgment. Dignified without presumption, affa- 
ble without familiarity, he united all those charms 
of manner which made him the idol of his friends 
and of his soldiers, and won for him the respect 
and admiration of the world. Even as, in the 
days of his triumph, glory did not intoxicate, so, 
when the dark clouds swept over him, adversity 
did not depress. From the hour that he surren- 
dered his,sword at Appomattox to the fatal au- 
tumn morning, he passed among men, noble in 
his quiet, simple dignity, displaying neither bit- 
terness nor regret over the irrevocable past. He 
conquered us in misfortune by the grand manner 
in which he sustained himself, even as he dazzled 
us by his genius when the tramp of his soldiers 
resounded through the valleys of Virginia. 

‘*And for such a man we are all tears and sor- 
row to-day. Standing beside his grave, men of 
the South and men of the North can mourn with 
all the bitterness of four years of warfare erased 
by this common bereavement. May this unity 
of grief—this unselfish manifestation over the 
loss of the Bayard of America—in the season of 
dead leaves and withered branches which this 
death ushers in, bloom and blossom like the dis- 
tant coming spring into flowers of a heartier ac- 
cord.”’ 

At a later date a Northern writer thus com- 
pared Lee and Washington: ‘‘ While it may be 
true that America has produced no man so great 
as Washington—and probably never will—it is 
folly to say that she has not produced men like 
him. There were no less than two Virginians of 
the same type in the civil war—one on the side 
of the Confederacy and one on the side of the 
Union—Robert E. Lee and George H. Thomas. 
In the case of Lee, especially, the character resem- 


blanece was very strong, though he was less of a 

re of a soldier than Washing- 
ton. There was in both the same wonderful bal- 
ance of faculties 


statesman and 


the same personal pride joined 


to exquisite ideration for others; the same 


fierce courage under outward calm; the same 
physical gran of proportion and dignity of 
bearing; the same blending of patrician and 


democrat. And if Lee had been, like Washing- 
rebel, he might have been called 
in the establishment of the 
Confederacy « 1 permanent basis. 
historic student 


ton, a successf 


upon to imitat m 


Any close 
see that Lee and Washing- 
ton belonged to the same type, and that the type 
is essentially American, and essentially repub- 
lican—not monarchical.”’ 

Mr. James Ford Rhodes, a Northern man, 
whose accurate s 
partial fidelit 
opinions, in t 


jlarship no less than his im- 
truthfulness commends his 
third volume of his ‘‘ History 
of the United States Since the Compromise of 
1850,”’ says : ‘* The 


Confederates had an advan- 
tage in that R rt FE. 
To some extent 


Lee espoused their cause. 
ppreciated at the time, this in 

intage beyond computation. 
ym a knightly race all their vir- 
Honest, 
ignanimous, forbearing, re- 


reality was 
Drawing 
tues, he inherit none of their vices. 
sincere, sim} 
fined, courteo t dignified and proud, never 
lacking self-command, he was in all respects a 
iting from West Point, his life 
ly that of a soldier, yet he 
bad habits. He used nei- 


true man. Gt! 
had been exclusive 
had none of a soldier’ 
ther liquor nor tobacco, indulged rarely in a so- 


cial glass of and cared nothing for the 


pleasures of 1 table. ‘Duty is the sub- 
limest word i ir language,’ he wrote to his 
son. Sincere religious, Providence was to him 


a verity, and it may be truly said he walked 
with God. e 


‘© A serious he watched anxiously from 


his station in 


cas the progress of events since 
Lincoln’s elect Thinking ‘slavery as an in- 
stitution a mor ind political evil,’ having a 
soldier’s devot to his flag, and a warm at- 
tachment to General Scott, he loved the Union, 
and it was es} lly dear to him as the fruit of 
rs of Washington. Although be- 
South had just grievances, due 
f the North, he did not think 
nough to resort to the remedy 


the mighty la 
lieving that th 
to the aggress 
these evils gr 
of revolution, 


less. ‘Still,’ 


| to him secession was nothing 

vrote, in January, 1861, ‘a 
union that can ly be maintained by swords 
and bayonets, 
are to take the 


in whieh strife and civil war 
of kindness and brotherly 
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love, has no charm for me. If the Union is dis- 
solved and the Government is disrupted, I shall 
return to my native State and share the miseries 
of my people, and, save in defense, will draw my 
sword on none.’ 

‘‘ Northern men may regret that Lee did not 
see his duty in the same light as did two other 
Virginians, Scott and Thomas; but censure’s 
voice upon noble a soul is 
hushed. A careful survey of his character and 
life must lea 1 the student of men and affairs to 
see that the course he took was, from his point 
of view and judged by his inexorable and pure 
conscience, the path of duty to which a high 
sense of honor called him. 


the action of so 


Could we share the 
thoughts of that high-minded man as he paced 
the broad-pillared veranda of his noble Arling- 
ton house, his eyes glancing across the river at 
the flag of his country waving above the dome of 
the capitol, and then resting on the soil of his 
native Virginia, we should be willing now to 
recognize in him one of the finest products of 
American life. For surely, as the years go on, 
we shall see that such a life can be judged by no 
partisan measure, and we shall come to look 
upon him as the English of our day regard 
Washington, whom, little more than a century 
ago, they delighted to call a rebel. Indeed, in 
all essential characteristics Lee resembled Wash- 
ington, and had the great work of his life been 
crowned with success, or had he chosen the win- 
ning side, the world would have acknowledged 
that Virginia could in a century produce two 
men who were the embodiment of public and 
private virtue.”’ 

‘*Great as he was in war,”’ says a writer in 
the London Standard, ‘‘and surely no captain of 
any age ever accomplished greater things against 
an enemy of the same race, better armed, better 
provided, and outnumbering him by two or 
three to one on almost every battlo-field—-Gen- 
eral Lee shone greater in disaster, defeat and ruin. 
The retreat from Richmond was a masterpiece of 
moral power and soldierly skill; the surrender 
was elevated by its circumstances into one of the 
grandest scenes in history. Lee was surrounded 
by tenfold numbers, all was lost ; but his men 
were stanch to the last, and the temptation ‘to 
ride along the lines, give the word and end it 
all’ was strong indeed. He conquered it; he 
‘did his best’ for the men who had loved and 
trusted him so long. All Southern eyes 
were fixed on him, and his influence was used 
to keep them calm and patient, and to reattach 
them to the Union, which had conquered and 
was crushing them. Even while their wrongs 
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were wearing out his life, he checked every ut- 
terance of resentment, every expression of hope 
for a future deliverance. He would allow no 
toasts to the ‘Lost Cause,’ no honors to the 
‘Fallen Banner.’ He bore his 
simple, unaffected, patient heroism. 


burden with 

Other men 
may have approached him in war and in achieve- 
ment ; none capable of deeds like his ever ri- 
valed him in endurance and submission in hope- 
less defeat. A Cato would have fallen on his 
sword ; a Brutus might have conspired ; a Han- 
nibal might have endured only in hope of re- 
venge and retrieval. But General Lee not only 
endured, but submitted, and that without suffer- 
ing his country to entertain even the wish to re- 
new the struggle. Wherever the English 
tongue is spoken his name is revered and hon- 
ored —a name to which history furnishes few 
equals in military renown, none in moral gran- 
deur ; the name of one who realized in actual life 
the dreams of ideal chivalry ; so great in victory 
that none ever surpassed, so much greater in de- 
feat that none ever approached him ; the patriot 
without thought of self, the hero without a shade 
of affectation or display ; ideal soldier and per- 
fect citizen, a Christian without pretension, and 
a gentleman without flaw.’’ 

The present commander of England’s armies, 
Lord Wolseley, visited the Southern army, and 
has thus written of its commander : ‘‘ The fierce 
light which beats upon the throne is as that of a 
rushlight in comparison with the electric glare 
which our newspapers now focus upon the pub- 
lic man in Lee’s position. His character has 
been subjected to that ordeal, and who can point 
to any spot upon it? His clear, sound judg- 
ment, personal courage, untiring activity, genius 
for war and absolute devotion to his State, mark 
him out as a public man, as a patriot to be ever 
remembered by all Americans. His amiability 
of disposition, deep sympathy with those in 
pain or sorrow, his love for children, nice sense 
of personal honor and genial courtesy endeared 
him to all his friends. I shall never forget his 
sweet, winning smile, nor his clear, honest eyes, 
that seemed to look into your heart while they 
searched your brain. I have met many of the 
great men of my time, but Lee alone impressed 
me with the feeling that I was in the presence of 
a man who was cast in a grander mold and made 
of different and finer metal than all other men. 
He is stamped upon my memory as being apart 
and superior to all others in every way—a man 
with whom none I ever knew, and very few of 
whom I ever read, are worthy to be classed. I 
have met with but two men who realize my ideas 
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of what a true hero should be—my friend Charles 
Gordon was one ; General Lee was the other.”’ 
Such are the eulogiums paid to the character 
of Robert E. Lee. Will the calm, dispassionate 
judgment of history reverse their verdict ? 
General Lee died of a broken heart. ‘+ This,”’ 
says a Northern writer, ‘‘is the most touching 
aspect of the great warrior’s death: that he did 
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account of the good townspeople, especially on 
that gloomy 


them, that | 


echt when I was forced to abandon 
ive always reverted to them in 


sadness and sorrow. My old feelings returned 
to me as | passed well-remembered spots, and 
recalled the ravages of hostile shot and shell. 
But when I saw the cheerfulness with which the 
people were working to restore their fortunes, 
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not fall on the field of battle, either in the how 
of defeat or victory, but in silent grief for suffer- 
ings which he could not relieve. There is some- 
thing infinitely pathetic in the way that he en- 
tered into the condition of a whole people, and 
gave his last strength to comfort those who were 
fallen and cast down. It was this constant strain 
of hand and brain and heart that finally snapped 
the strings of life; so that the last view of him 
as he passes out of sight is one of unspeakable 
sadness. The dignity is preserved, but it is the 
It is the same tall and stately 
form, yet not wearing the robes of a conqueror, 


dignity of woe. 


but bowed down with sorrows not his own. In 
this mournful majesty, silent with grief bevond 
words, this great figure passes into history.” 
Writing to his son, a few years after the war, 
General Lee refers to the ‘‘ cloud of sorrow which 
had been pressing upon him for years,’’ showing 
clearly how heavily the afflictions of others 
weighed upon his sensitive heart. He writes : 
‘*My visit to Petersburg was extremely pleas- 
ant. . . . When our army was in front of Peters- 
burg, I suffered so much in body and mind on 
Vol. XLIII. —28. 





and witnessed the 


comforts with which they 
were surround cloud of sorrow, which had 
been pressing me for years, was lifted from 
mv heart.’ 

Such was maduct of Robert E. Lee in 

This sketch, brief as it is, 
t to illustrate the rare blending 


peace and in 
has been suffi 
in his character of the fierce courage and indom- 
the soldier with the tender 
pathy of a woman, 


itable resoluti 
pity and loving syr 
prompt to str 


Always 
a blow whenever opportunity 
offered, he was no less ready to sympathize with 
those in afflicti 

May we not justly conclude with the lines in 
which Tennyson has portrayed the Duke of Well- 
ington? Are they 
Robert E. Lee 


“Mourn f 


not equally applicable te 


man of amplest influence, 


Yet cl of ambitious crime, 

Our gre vet with least pretense, 
Great ir neil and great in war, 
Foremost captain of his time, 

Rich in ng common sense, 

And, as t greatest only are, 

In his simplicity, sublime.”’ 













See “ Cuts and Comments.” 
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From the Painting by James Charles. 








RIO NEGRO RIVER 


A THOUSAND 


By Cl 


At the bottom of the muddy, rushing waters 
of the Amazon River now lies a submarine cable, 


the end of which has recently been delivered at 
the city of Manads by the cable steamer Fura- 
day. 


This fact carries with it much that is interest- 
It 
lowship a city of wonderful commercial import- 
it the of 
physical conditions, and makes of a quiet, sleepy 


ing, curious and suggestive. brings into fel- 


ance : indicates existence unusual 

river town a metropolis, pulsating with the fever- 

ish throb of the world. 
Manads has little that 


of a century it was an unimportant trading town, 


is historic ; for upward 


like a score of other towns at present scattered 
It suddenly found new life 
when, about fifteen years ago, the government of 


along the river 
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The bulk of this wealth of rubber, nuts and 
valuable drugs pours into the coffers of Manads. 
This vast basin, containing over fifty thousand 
miles of rivers, is one dense forest from the ocean 
to the Andes ; and with the exception of some 
half-submerged land bordering the rivers, where 
some cattle and cocoa are raised, the forests sup- 
port its industries and commerce. 

Multitudes are lured from the coffee and sugar 
districts of the coast to seek their fortunes in the 
forest jungles of the upper Amazons. Immense 
quantities of proof rum are sent into the forests 
to make the hours merry and enrich the blood. 
There, in the dark swamps and jungles, where 


the rubber-tree is found in its greatest luxuri- 


ance, lurk also malignant malarial fevers, which, 
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when exposure, poor food and rum have 
paved the way, claim its victims by the thou- 
sands. 

In spite of the terrible mortality amongst the 
rubber-gatherers, boat-loads of men pass up the 
river daily. There are occasionally women in 
the party, going to share the fate of their hus- 
bands. Hammocks hanging on deck, frequently 
three tiers high, the boats present a most curi- 


ous appearance; men sitting with. their feet 
dangling over the rails, women lounging on 
their elbows, and over all a weird, wild, un- 


natural air; stray notes of accordions or violins 
are wafted across the water ; the whole leaving in 
its wake most uncomfortable forebodings. 

In spite of the malignant character of the 
fevers up the smaller streams, the continuous 
blowing of the northeast trade 
winds on the main river give 
to its inhabitants a healthy, 
salubrious climate. The aver- 
age temperature is 80°. 

Each year the tendency of 
the rubber- gatherers is to 
push further and further into 
the wilds ; further from medi- 
eal aid and civilization—all 
to catch the flowing sap, and, 
if he is spared to return, the 
certainty of his being a physi- 
cal wreck. Yet men will go, 
knowing it all. 

Manaods is fast making 
strides toward a city of mod- 
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ern attainments, as far as is 











consistent with its equatorial ‘ 
situation. It is laid out in } 
regular streets, with small r 
parks at intervals, has a fine f t 
public market, theatre, mu- : 
nicipal buildings, churches, t 
waterworks and gas.  Elec- 7 | 
tric light and railway is now : 
being agitated with every 
probability of success. | 
The shops are well stocked St 
with goods from every land, ’ 
and on market days they are 
thronged with motley crowds, y 
who have come from far and , 
near in their canoes to ex- 
change their gleanings from | 
the forest and streams for om Y 
clothing, salt fish, medicine iceland whee 
and jewelry. There are no roads worth men- To a visitor the place is full of interest ; the 
tioning ; a few forest paths lead to the huts houses, usual! f one story, covered with red- 
of those who cultivate small patches of yams and tiled roofs and faced with white-enameled tiles, 
mandioca. ornamented with grotesque figures in all colors ; i i 
Here are found Portuguese, Jews, Brazilians the total abs beds, as all Brazil sleeps in 7 
(which means a great variety), pure Indians, hammocks ; « s dress, seemingly unsuitable, S| 
negroes, Chinese, and those intermediate suggest- being very. fr ntly black with black hats ; 
ive of a combination of several or all the absence o lies on the streets, except en iw fo 
The foreigners, of which there are quite a rove to chur the absence of pews in the x 
number, including English, French, Germans churches, all t ongregation coming prepared * 
and Americans represent the commercial and with a cushior neeling on the tiled floor. it 
banking interests. The impress that all the church sextons ! 
There is littlé to break the monotony of every have gone m t once and have attacked their 
day commercial activity beyond the arrival of a respective eh ells with sledge-hammers is l 
theatrical troupe or some unusual ‘ feste’’ in’ very natural, as at most unreasonable hours the ; 
honor of a patron saint. bells, which if tolled properly would be pleasing, t 
; 
* 
; 
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are discordantly hammered upon for a half hour 
atatime. The accompanying bursting of rock- 
ets in daylight and at all times of day, further 
tends to increase the peculiar din, which is the 
publie notice that high mass is on. 

There is a difference of sixty feet between the 
low and high water, consequently at low tide an 
immense stretch of sand appears be- 
fore the town. 
tends House, and 
at the end is a hoisting crane, used for 
but the bulk 
of all steamers’ cargoes are discharged 
into lighters and landed on the beach. 

From the shore the dark, 
clear waters of the Rio Negro 
be running 
parallel to the muddy 
torrent of the Amazon, 
and thus they run for 


A large iron pier ex- 


from the Custom 










landing heavy goods ; 


can seen 


many miles side by side. 
In of high 
water, however, the cur- 
rent of the 
seems to completely 
dam up the mouth of 
the Rio Negro. 
The Amazon 

interest 


the season 


Amazon 


full 
its 
source to its mouth. 


is 


" , 
oO1 from 


CATHEDRAL, 


To the commercial world it holds opportunities 
for development in its wealth of valuable woods 


and presents a good field for the cultivation 
of cocoa, sugar and other tropical products. 
Upwards of one hundred varieties of valu- 
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able woods have been discovered in one acre of 
Amazonian forest, and it is singular that these 
woods of the tropics are seldom found in groves, 
all of one kind, as is the case with the forests of 
This fact has to the 


the temperate zone. up 


present time been the chief cause of this indus- 
try being undeveloped on the Amazon ; 


but the 


superior facilities for trans- 
portation must soon bring 
it to the front. 

The india-rubber trees are now being planted 
along the river by some of the most far-seeing, 
and in time will bring them rich reward. The 
trees as they are found in the forest are bled to 
their utmost, causing their death in a few years. 

Not which 
are cultivated ; being 
on private property, 
they can be tapped at 


MAN AOS, 


so. those 


the proper time. 
Aside from the com- 
mercial the 
Amazon ap- 
peals to all through 
its mysteries of wild, 
luxuriant 
and diversified, curi- 
ous animal life. There 
is one great monster 
which will not permit 
of being classified as 


aspect, 
region 


vegetation 


either animal or veg- 
itable ; it is the dread- 
ed ‘‘ bore’”’ 
quents the 
mouth of 


which fre- 
northern 
the river. 
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It is a singular tidal phenomenon which occurs 
during the days nearest the full and new moon ; 
instead of taking nearly six hours to rise, the tide 
attains its greatest height in a few minutes. The 
water rolls in from the ocean in a series of gigan- 
tic waves, each twelve or fifteen feet high, fol- 
lowing each other in quick succession, accom- 
panied by a great, roaring noise. In less than 
ten minutes the river is flowing along serenely, 
having risen forty feet. It is net singular, there- 
fore, that crafts of all kinds shun the great north- 
ern mouth of the Amazon, with its destructive 
bore and ten-mile current, and, instead, seek the 
Para River, or southern mouth. 

From the decks of the ocean steamer as she 
runs up the river the panorama is ever changing 
and refreshing. But to see the river to best ad- 
vantage a trip,on one of the Amazon Steamship 
Company’s boats should be taken. These afford, 
by their frequent stops, an opportunity to study 
the curious river towns. The steamers start from 
Para, and all ocean ves- 
sels stop there en route 
up the river. For many 
years that place held 
complete control of the 
entire Amazon trade, 
but there is now sharp 
rivalry between it and 
Manads. The fact that 
both cities continue to 
grow both in size and 
commercial importance 
goes to show how much 
room there is for devel- 
opment in this vast river 
basin. 

Leaving Para, with 
its gray cathedral tow- 
ers and many points of 
interest, we steam up a 
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broad expanse of water called the Bay of Ma- 
rajo, and until the Breves River, connecting as a 
short cut to 1 


is little of 


main Amazon, is reached, there 
terest except the study of life on 


board. 

Beds are a rarity in Brazil, and when one is 
found there is always a suspicion of scorpions and 
centipedes and a musty smell, none of which is 


conducive to perfect slumber. Therefore the first 
ode of living is adapting oneself 


to the hammock, or ‘‘ reide,”’ as it is ealled ; and 


change in th 
those who once learn the method of reclining in 
them will gladly renounce the bed. Indeed, they 
idapted to a warm climate. In 
the hammock there is the satisfaction that after 


a good shak 


are admirabl 


out and a close inspection only 
very enterprising individuals besides the vampire 
and the mosquito can molest you. Against these 
two latter a fine contrivance made of mosquito 
netting in the form of a canopy is adjusted to fit 


over the strings and completely cover the sleeper. 
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The steamers are built much 
on the style of our excursion 
boats, having clear decks fore 
and aft, through the centre of 
which, on the after deck, as 
located the dining-table. On 
either side, the entire length 
of the boat, are arranged ham- 
mock hooks 


pair of which each passenger 


and bars, to a 


lays claim as he boards, tying 
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up his hammock. There the lazy Brazilian swings 
all day and sleeps all night, except for a few mo- 
ments when the meals are announced ; then he 
rolls out of his hammock and dispatches what is 
set before him with a rapidity which is the only 
characteristic bordering on activity for which I 
can give him credit. 

this 
one of the musty 


Ladies are not supposed to on 
deck, but i i 


cabins amidships, ex- 


appear 


must remaim 1 


MILES 





UP THE 


AMAZON. 














WATER WORKS, MAN AOS. 


But when our further investigations brought to 
light a large scorpion, who promptly challenged 
us with claws and sting, we retreated to the 
deck ; and during the remainder of the voyage a 
hammock there both day and 
night, the object of considerable comment, but 


lady’s swung 


excusable on the ground of our being 
canos.”’ 


** Ameri- 


An idea of the vast size of the river cannot be 
so readily obtained on the trip up as on the down 
voyage, since, in order to evade the swiftest cur- 
rent, the thus fre- 
quently it occurs that courses are sought which 
will barely admit of the passage of the steamer 


main channel is avoided ; 


without striking the branches of trees projecting 
from either side. The steamer enters a series of 
these narrow passages from the Bay of Marajo, 
winding continually through a wealth of luxuri- 
ant vegetation, which meets the water wherever 





at their 
Wishing to 


maintain the conyen- 


cept WwW hen 


meals. 


tionalities of the coun- 
try, 1 selected one of 
these rooms for my 
wife self, but 
before domiciling our- 


and 


selves, being prompt- 
ed by a spirit of in- 
vestigation, we raised 
up the 
From 


mattress. 
one dark cor- 
gigantic 
roaches scampered 
off ; another a 
large hair spider re- 
treated. These were 


speedily vanquished. 


ner several 


from 
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the eye rests. More -— <a 
varieties of palms 
are reported from 
this locality than 
from any other 
spot on the globe. 
Their graceful, 
plumed heads are 
reared on every 
side, bearing be- 
neath their crests 
clouds of white 
and yellow blos- 
soms or vast clus- 
ters of yellow or 
red fruit. India- 
rubber trees, giant 
cotton-trees, and a 
hundred varieties, 
crowd and struggle 
for standing-room 
and their share of the life-giving sun’s rays ; 
clinging to the trunks and upper sides of limbs 
are myriads of orchids, wild pines and parasites, 
while great vines wind serpentlike about the 
trunks, and throw shoots and flowers triumph- 
antly above the topmost bough of the tree. 
There is one tree here (and in the Tropics 
venerally) called the wild fig or ‘‘ Judas-tree.’’ 
It starts as a hairlike vine or root, twining con- 
fidingly about a forest giant, and in the end it 
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crushes or 
stands as a 
All thes 


pass, and ar 


screaming wat 


feeding-grow 
sit on bits 
and flying 


pials, toucans 


monkey giv 
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sorbs its supporter’s vitality, and 
viant in its stead. 
rowd their heads over to see you 
vain reflected in the placid water ; 
er-fowl fly, startled from their quiet 
is ; snowy herons by the hundreds 
driftwood, eying us suspiciously 
uctantly before us. Parrots, trou- 
bush turkeys and an occasional 
nimation to the scene. 
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314 A THOUSAND MILES UP THE AMAZON. 
fi Here and there, set in the wall of forest, a na- admiration, must indeed be blasé. Strange-look- 
tive hut appears ; some on stilts, others on slight ing canoes, with brown sails set, or with broad- 
elevations of the bank. As the steamer passes bladed paddles, glide noiselessly along, some 
the inhabitants swarm out, waving their hands, bound on long journeys, others returning from 
seemingly enjoying the break¢in the monotony of a day’s fishing. They wave their hats in saluta- 
the day. Women and children predominate, tion and are soon lost to sight. 
i children being especiaily numerous. The wants As the sun sets the sky begins to glow with 
1) of these people go little beyond the few necessi- colors never seen in combination elsewhere. The 
i] ties as-adjuncts to a fish and mandioca diet. placid stream, unrippled now by the slightest 
Clothing is not a consideration amongst the chil- breeze, reflects most vividly the splendor in the 
(ren, and is little more than an apology with west—all framed in the wall of green forest, 
the adults. Yet life runs on here as elsewhere, makes a picture baffling description. Suddenly 
t and ends beneath the frail white cross, which, the night shuts down, and from the recesses of 
J 
‘ 
i DaY ey +e 
wah 5 a ; Lh. eed 
oii oa Bet aoe — 
er 
: ag St : Shite 
y2 $e hy ( the forest strange, 
ule es weird noises reach 
: CUSTOM HOUSE, 4 the os great 
toads start up 


here and there, beside a lonely hut, 
: some from the house have joined the 
of the dead. Pathetic indeed is the 


shows that 
great army 
sight of the 


lonely cemetery by the river bank, with its hun- 
dreds of white crosses, walled in on either side 
by forest ; not a habitation in sight, nor an ap- 
| proaching road. Here each family must supply 
i its own undertaker, grave-digger and hearse—the 
eanoe, % 
: But there are bright, joyful sights, full of nov- 
: elty at every bend of the stream, to drive away 
| the thoughts of gloom ; andthe person who can 
gaze on this wealth of forest, stream and sky, 
3 and not feel stirred within him a keen sense of 


their guttural croaking, night-birds with wild 
cries join the chorus ; crickets and grasshoppers 
fiddle on all kinds of strings ; immense ‘“ elec- 
tric beetles,’’ with great ‘‘ candle power,’’ 


flashing in mad swoops through the tree-tops ; 


go 
from the dark tangle comes an almost human 
voice—the little gray owl—calling, loud and 
clear, ‘‘ Who are you?—who are you?’ As the 
first streak of the forest 
suddenly to tremble with a terrific uproar ; it 
seems as if all the vassals. of his satanic majesty 

But it is only’ the 
the morning and his 





dawn appears seems 


were set loose in chorus. 
howling monkey saluting 
fair mate. 
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MILES 


Soon the broad main 
river is reached, and a 
little later the steamer 
drops anchor off a 
quaint little town, a 
counterpart of which is 
to be found at long in- 
tervals, where the 
contour of the ground 
will permit. The 
houses are commonly 
arranged facing the 
river, with a church 
centrally located ; usually faced with white tiles 
and covered with red roofs, they make a pretty 
contrast with the dark-green forest, which seems 
to be ready to overwhelm them, so closely does 
it crowd 

At the town of Obidos the river is confined be- 
tween two headlands, and is two and a quartet 
miles wide and 300 feet deep. Indeed it is im- 
possible for the boats to anchor, so they run 
their bows up to the bank and make fast to trees. 
All the way, as stops are made, the loading of 
cargo from cranky canoes, the antics of the natives 
and their odd Portuguese jabberings afford end- 
less amusement. 

Some of the old pilots speak English, and 
from them I have heard many stories of wild ad- 
ventures amongst the savages living about the 
headwaters of the various rivers; some are 
cannibals, others make a yellow clay a part of 
their diet, and in consequence have abnormally 
developed abdomens. The blow-gun and _ poi- 
soned arrow are employed in both the chase and 
in warfare, but these can only be found in re- 
mote parts. 

Let us take a peep at life in the forest. Visit- 
ing Brazil for the second time, I took my wife 
with me, and spent three months in the jungle. 
We had as headquarters the house of a sugar 
planter, eight miles from the town of San- 
tarem, near the mouth of the Tapajos River. 
During our short stay we collected four hundred 
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specimens of birds and many thousands of in- 
sects and butterflies. Of the four hundred speci- 
mens of birds, twenty-one species proved to be 
new to scie1 

It was not necessary to go beyond the picket 
fence which surrounded the house to enter into 


the spirit of the woods. Evidences of the wild- 
ness were « nually intruding themselves upon 
us. With my gun ever ready, I captured many 
magnificent specimens of parrots, toucans, maw- 
caws, ete. \t night the denizens of the forest 
seemed to ss still closer. Large fruit-eating 
bats hovered about the house, and small bats 
with a short snout were so thick that the few 
mosquitoes which ventured out of hiding were 


soon snapped up 

Jaguars 
at night, 
their waili 


frequently heard about the house 
| many times we have listened to 
howl as they prowled about the 
clearing. Evidence of the in- 
to be seen in the unmistakable 
imprint in the sand the following day. The 
jaguar is vi 


suburbs of the 
truder was 


fond of dogs as a diet, and he fre- 
quently captures those belonging to the work In- 
dians who settle near the estate. Strange to say, 
but few peo ire killed by this fierce animal, 
which is but little inferior to the tiger in prowess. 
ws and poultry seem to afford the 
chief attraction outside of his forest menu. 


Oxen, goats 
For peoy vho are afraid of bats, spiders and 
various creeping things, forest life will hold no 
charm. On the raf- 





nev arene 


eek os ee 





ters of our bed- 
room tarantulas 
were always to be 
seen and one night 
we counted nine of 
these hairy spiders 
spreading almost as 
large as your hand. 
They had never 
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molested any one, 
so they were per- 
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mitted to share our room. Vampire bats were 
very common, and often feasted on the domestic 
animals, but owing to the mosquito canopy over 
our hammocks we were never molested, yet the 
flutter of their wings was oftefi heard. 

The diet is so totally different from our own 
that it deserves notice. Pork, venison, monkey- 
meat, agouti, parrots, wild turkeys and chickens 
were eaten as circumstances permitted. Bread 
was a great luxury and in its place mandioca 
meal, not unlike cracked corn, eaten un- 
cooked, being thrown into the mouth by a dex- 
terous pitch from the ends of the fingers. The 
‘*pirarucu,’’ a large, coarse fish, is dried and 


was 


eaten much as is our codfish, but it is inferior. 
It might seem but a dreary monotony to 
many, but to those who wish to study nature 
from its most lavish pages, the opportunity 
which we had was unequaled. 
canoe 


With access, by 
to the Amazon ; 
with bridle paths through forest lanes, and by 
wild, untraveled jungles, we were enabled to vary 
our trip. 


paths or ‘‘igarapés,”’ 


When using the canoe my wife liked 
to accompany me, so with lunch, gun, fishing- 
rod and collecting-box we spent days never to 
be forgotten. With an old Indian to paddle the 
canoe, we traveled miles through the flooded 
forest paths, returning back at night loaded with 
specimens and filled with enthusiasm over the 
wonderful sights seen in so comfortable and 
A week’s trip back into the 
untraveled jungle af- 


unique a fashion. 
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lends a keen delight to the sport. Butterflies 
are specially numerous and exceptionally beau- 
tiful. The great blue morpho frequents the 
wooded roads and shady places, flashing his 
metallic green wings as he dashes across some 
sunny spot, and is quickly lost to view in the 
thick jungle. A most interesting and numer- 
ous variety is called the heliconia. They fre- 
quent the sunny glades in the forest, where 
several species can be seen at a time floating 
lazily along; they do not fear the fly-catching 
birds, being well protected in the reputation 
which they have secured, owing to their pungent 
smell. 

Contrary to the general impression, flowers are 
less noticeable there than in the temperate cli- 
mates. Yet there are many trees which break 
out in the most gorgeous colors for a day and are 
Orchids, are very numerous 
among the branches, and many of them bear 
curious and beautiful last for 
weeks. 


gone. however, 


flowers, which 

The natives are a kind-hearted race, shiftless 
in the extreme, but honest and home-loving. 
Living in houses made of palm-thatch, cultivat- 
ing a small patch of yams and bananas, free from 
the cares of a busy world, their lives are a pic- 
ture of rest and contentment. 

The lack of knowledge concerning the Amazon 
region is surprisil 


lg 


g, and few people realize its 
accessability and the short time required for a 





forded experiences suf- 
to 
satisfy the most san- 
guine hunter. Deer, 
wild hogs, peccaries, 


ficiently exciting 


tapir, water hogs, 
troops of monkeys, 


snakes, wild turkeys, 
great blue mawcaws, 
and last, but not least, 
the jaguar met 
with. These were each 
seen at different times, 


were 


and it was our good 
fortune to secure speci- 
of all but the 
tapir. In the Brazilian 
forest the hunter must 
be continually on the 


mens 


alert, as there is always 


a possibility of en- 
countering some pec- 
caries, wild hogs, or 


the jaguar, which fact 
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TWO POINTS 
The comfortable steamers of the Booth 
Steamship Company and the Red Cross line leave 
New York every two weeks. 


visit. 


The round trip oc- 
cupies six weeks, permitting a stay of a week or 
ten days in Manads and a few days at Para, go- 
To the tourist looking for new 
fields and new experiences, or for the invalid or 


ing and coming. 
overworked, a trip up this equatorial river will 
repay the former in pleasure and the latter in re- 
newed health. 


The average temperature which is 79° (Fahr. ), 
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reaching a minimum of 72° and a maximum 
of 86°, leaves no fault to be found. 

I say to t over-particular and those who 
But to the great 
realize the facts, and go for in- 
all that is 
you will make no mistake in 


seek to criticise, stay home. 
majority wl 
] 


formation and the enjoyment of 
new and n 
taking the 

Note.— To Captain J. 
Origen, I am 


H. Johnson, of the steamer 
lebted for the views of the city of 


Manaos, secure me of his recent voyages. 





A NARROW SIDE CHANNEL. 


TWO 
By J. T. K 


Lette y trom 


Cecil Wainwright to Charlie Summe *s. 


August hth. 


Dear old chap, I got here all 
right on Saturday, and yesterday I spent the 
whole day in a boat on the river, with a pipe, 
and a book which I did not read. 
larly used up and played out. I could not even 
write a letter if it had to be posted, but I shall 


finish this at the rate of half-a-dozen lines a day, 


I feel regu- 


and send it to you by the end of the week. The 
place suits very well, and the harbor is jolly. 
No, dear boy, I can’t even send you a paragraph 
about it. The thought of the paper is loathsome 
to me. 

Wednesday.—Rather less of a worm to-day. [| 
went for an early dip this morning, and met two 
splendid specimens of the Rugby boy. I fancy 
I shall cet all the local color | want for my pub- 
lic school story. I have made a few notes, so 
you may gather I am feeling rather more fit. 
We are going out fishing this afternoon, and 
they are to dine with me this evening; they 
are young enough to think that something of a 
distinction. 

Thursday.—Rugby up-to-date is very fine; I 
have really got all the material I need, but we 
play the return match to-night ; that is to say, I 
make the acquaintance of the family. I expect 
a slow evening, and no copy; I’ve seen the pa- 


POINTS OF 


VIEW. 
rARPEY. 
There’ s 


, but I don’t expect to be allowed 


rents, and tl ok dull and high bred. 
a daughter, t 
to flirt with 

I could si 
wanted badh 
it. Don’t ex 
have not had 

Friday n [ must post this before ten if 
you are to get it to-morrow night. 


ou an article on this place if it’s 
ext week ; there are points about 
et anything smart, however ; I 


single idea yet. 


The Rugby 
Mildred is a stun- 
ning girl ; quiet and well bred, without an atom 
of side. The kind of thing I 
scores of times, but never believed in till now. 
She made one sit up without feeling a bit stiff. 


evening was a great success. 


have described 


furnished house here, and have 
nts, and do the thing in tip-top 


They have 
their own ser 
stvle—very different to anything we have in 
Brixton, old man. It was awfully lucky you 
I actually hesitated 
them on-——you may fancy I was 
ne so when I saw the kind of peo- 
[ think I went down rather well 
We had sor musie and I did Chevalier foi 
them. I knew that was all right, but I did not 
venture on an\ 


put in my ess things. 
about putting 
glad I had d 


ple they wer 


others. They were immensely 


pleased. Paterfamilias beamed, and begged me 
to come again when I said 


hoped Mildr 
she didn’t : 


**good-night.”’ I 
| would second the invitation, but 
however, she joined the fishing ex- 
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pedition to-day, which I wanted to suggest last 
night, and daren’t. You won’t think I have 
made much use of my opportunities when I tell 
you we talked about books the whole blooming 
time; but the sort of thing Ahat goes down in 
Brixton won’t do here. Besides, Mildred isn’t a 
hit like other girls. She has an immense rever- 
ence for literature, has read all the right sort of 
things, and can talk well about them. She 
seemed surprised to find I had also. [have not 
given myself away yet, so she does not know how 
we poor devils have to be up-to-date in our 
knowledge of literature, whether we care for 
reading or not. 

Let me have a line saying how things are with 
you. Yours ever, Cc. Ww. 


From the same to the SCLIN, 


August 14th.—Dear Charlie, I’ve left you the 
devil of a time without answering yours ; the 
truth is, ’ve had no time for letter-writing. | 
can’t pretend to give you a detailed account of 
the past week, but if you fill in the omissions 
freely with Mildred you won’t be far out. This 
whole connection is going to turn out a jolly 
good thing for us, I can see. Paterfamilias has 
a big share in the ‘‘ Evans Brothers & Condy ”’ 
concern—both the weekly and the monthly. I 
have a shrewd suspicion he is Evans Brothers 
from something he said ; anyway, he has offered 
me an introduction to both editors, and you know 
how hard it is to get in there. I see vistas, my 
boy! Which will you have, the weekly or 
monthly, when we are offered the editorships ? 
I expect they will ask me to their place in Brigh- 
ton, too ; and there will be a chance of no end of 
‘pars’? about the smart people in their set. 

Sunday.—Dear old boy, when I read over what 
T have written above, I am ashamed of my futile 
attempts to deceive you. Perhaps I was trying 
to deceive myself, too- —I don’t know. The long 
and the short of it is, I’m in love, and if Mildred 
won’t have me—but there, I won’t think of it. 

It was partly vour letter this morning made 
me know it. Dear old chap, you must stow that 
sort of thing ; it’s all very well at Brixton, but it 
doesn’t fit here. It put me in a cold sweat just 
to think that she might chance to see your letter. 
She won’t, though, for I’ve burnt it. I can’t tell 
you how different it is from what you think. 
There’s not a bit of flirtation in it. I don’t be- 
lieve she knows the meaning of the word. I 
can’t in the least tell whether I’m making any 
way. She’s so innocent and so artless that some- 
times her enthusiasm carries her entirely out of 
the reserve that is natural to her; but next time 
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I see her we are back at exactly the same point. 
I can’t give you a better idea of how different 
this is from anything you and I have met before 
than by telling you that I don’t even call her 
Mildred yet. Her very innocence makes me 
afraid to take the least advantage. I'll give you 
an instance of the kind of thing she does. One 
day we were alone on the river, for the boys had 
landed, and she wanted to take an oar. She had 
to pass me in the boat, and, just as I had one of 
her hands in mine and the other resting on my 
arm, which was as nearly as possible round her 
waist, she stopped to look at a jelly-fish or some- 
thing over the edge of the boat. If any one had 
told me a month ago that I should hold a girl in 
that position for thirty seconds, and not kiss her, 
I should have called him a liar; but Mildred has 
taught me many things. She passed on to her 
place when the fish had gone, without the slight- 
est notion, I am sure, that she had been in any 
danger. 

So you see where I am, dear boy. I can’t tell 
you a word as to my chances. She likes me, I'm 
sure; but these high-bred girls don’t make them- 
selves cheap ; I don’t suppose I shall really know 
till—well, till just before I come back to town, 
which will be Thursday, I suppose. 1 daren’t 
hurry it more than that—to make things sure— 
and I faney she will think even that rather rapid. 
It would take a long course of Modern Life to pre- 
pare her for a really up-to-date courtship. I wish 
I knew the approved method at Brighton, but | 
believe the simplest way is the safest. All the 
same, I have risked a little Browning with good 
effect, I think. 

By the way, I want you to send me half-a- 
dozen numbers of Modern Life; not the recent 
ones—May and June were about my best months, 
I think. She’s immensely interested in the idea 
of journalistic work, and I’ve promised to let her 
see some of my things. 

Good-by, old man. Wish me well through it. 

Yours ever, C. W. 


The same to the same. 


August 19th, Tuesday night.—Dear old boy, 
many thanks for your good wishes, and for the 
bundle of papers. I can’t sleep to-night, so I 
shall get rid of the time over a letter to you. 
To-morrow—or to-day, for it’s past midnight—1 
shall know the worst—or the best, if the fates 
have that in store for me. Thursday you'll see 
me. 

Charlie, if you could know that girl! She 
reads a new meaning into life for me. I feel 
I’ve been fooling away my time all these years ; 
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but, please God, I'll make a new start now, with 
Mildred to help me, There is ho doubt every 
fellow is bound to make the best use he can of 
the influence he has. 
you should hear her say it. 


Reads like awful rot, but 
I make things sound 
second-rate when I try to jot them down after- 
ward, but in her mouth they are the purest 
poetry and the truest wisdom. 

Don’t think me a raving lunatic, dear boy. 
Yours, C. W. 


Lette Ps ni Vildred Churchill lo VMahel Wyatt. 


Saturday, Auqust 2nd.—My dearest Mab, I was 


so delighted to get vour letter; writing to you 
and getting your answers is the only consolation 
I have in this place. It is even worse than | 
thought when we first came. The boys enjoy it, 
of course, for they have plenty of boating and 
fishing. 
‘an take 


Mamma is perfectly happy when she 
out her water-colors, and for papa one 
place is as good as another for smoking and 
reading. I am the only person to whom it rea//y 
matters, and it does seem hard that I am the 
Words 


fail me in trying to describe this desert. The 


only person who was not considered. 


place bristles with women of all ages and sizes, 
and there isn’t a single man! You ask if there 
My dear, there’s not even a prom- 


) 


isn’t a pier 
enade! There is no sand, so we are certainly 
spared the nigger minstrels and the donkeys, but 
there is nothing to do but the river, and we go 
to solemn picnics every day, either for lunch or 
tea, which I am sure no one enjoys except the 
servants. When we have all eaten too much, the 
boys go fishing, mamma gets to work sketching, 
and papa and I go to sleep in the boats over our 
respective books. 

I told you I did not think the shops would be 
it turns out they are absolutely futile. 
You ask for something you don’t want and they 


much good ; 


haven’t got, and instead of showing you a lot of 
other things, they offer to send for it, so you 
have nothing to do but decline politely and go 
out. I defy you to spend more than five minutes 
in any shop in the place. 

Monday.—There was no use posting this yes- 
terday, so I waited to finish it to-day, and, as it 
turns out, I have another letter of yours to an- 
What 
a lovely time you are having at Cowes! How | 


swer, and an ‘‘ excitement’’ to chronicle. 


do envy you! 


frocks immensely ; the white serge yachting frock 


is too fascinating, and the way you have had the 
waistcoat cut is the most original thing I have 


seen. I am sure it will suit you perfectly. What 


a lucky girl you are to have something to wear 


POINTS 


I like the description of your 


OF VIEW. 








them for! 
tell you that 
changed my 
skirt and a sl 
But 1 am f 
is a little cl 
which you 
row me ther 
home we pass 
init. I was st 
I dared. H 
gentleman, | 
in flannels. 
in attendance 
at all present 
I'don’t know 
that there 
young man 1 
you can’t 
duced in a des 
and help to 1 


Always 


August Ot 
the young 
easily, I br 
ance, and th 
You would 
no, they hay 
‘no end of 
him to thems« 
without effeet 
send him a 
dine with hit 
ceited as poss 

Thursday | 
to dine her 
very interest 
taken. Id 


would not as 
and tell vou wl 
Friday. Re 
bad. Quit 
and it reall 
because of 
people afterw 
him at all at 
pare him witl 
The boys dis 
ary ; they fow 
when they wer 
backs out of 
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poems and tl 


turned naughty ; 
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will hardly believe me when I 
the first day I have never 


k till evening. 


I wear a serge 
from morning till night ! 
etting the ‘*‘ excitement.’’ 


} 


There 
four miles up the river, to 


by boat. I got the boys to 


esterday, and as we were coming 


wat with a young man asleep 
ing, so I went as close to it as 
nice-looking young man, a 
but it’s so difficult to tell 
any rate, | mean to have him 
before the week’s out, if he’s 
though how it’s to be managed 
| daresay you are surprised 
ll be any thrill about a single 
boat. With your herds of men 
the point to which one is re- 
like this. Do write to me soon, 
life endurable. 
rest Mabel, yours devotedly, 
MILDRED. 


same to the same. 


My darling Mabel, the capture of 
is proceeding, though not too 


ed the boys to make his acquaint- 


et him this morning out bathing. 
the thing was done then, but 
as they find him 


decent sort,’’ they mean to keep 


ves. I have tried more bribing 
d now I must persuade papa to 


lite message, for the boys are to 


this evening, and they’re as con- 


about it. 


t's all right. Mr. Wainwright is 


this evening, but he’ll have to be 


to be worth all the trouble Ive 


t think I should have done it, but 
the boys are si 


» obstinate, and they swore they 
him. Ill add a line to-morrow, 
it he’s really like. 
lly, dearest Mabel, he isn’t at all 


resentable and that sort of thing, 


wesn’t matter about antecedents, 


urs one need never know these 
rd. I don’t suppose I should find 


sing if I had all your men to com- 
but here he really does very well. 
rvered that he is something liter- 
id a notebook of his in the boat 

bathing, so I put all the yellow- 


the way, and left a few volumes of 
‘ings about, and went in for being 
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intellectual. It went down beautifully, and we 
talked books the whole time in the boat to-day, 
much to the boys’ disgust. I forgot to mention 
that they wanted to prevent me from going out 
with them to-day, and I had to do some more 
bribing. They are costing me quite a fortune, 
but they threatened to ‘‘ give me away,’’ and 
I’ve had to let them smoke in the boat and not 
tell papa, and to pay for their tobacco into the 
bargain. Isn't it disgusting? 

MILDRED. 


Always your loving 


The same to the same. 


August 15th.—My dearest Mabel, I am_ not 
sure that in some ways it isn’t more amusing to 
have one man all to yourself than half a dozen 
that vou share with other people. This one is 
as devoted as even you could desire. He is fast 
getting to the speechless stage, and our conversa- 
tions have some of the excitement of skating on 
thin ice, for with that class one doesn’t quite 
know how near one is to an explosion. The 


metaphor is a little mixed, but it expresses what 
I mean. Here is a specimen of our conversa- 
tion ; it was after he had confessed to being a 
journalist : 

She. How very interesting ! And what a wide 
influence it gives you ! 

He. Well, yes, I suppose so ; you mean, if the 
paper has a big circulation. 

She. Of course. It multiplies your power to 
do good a thousandfold. 

He (very modestly). H’m-—I don't know—I 





**T WAS STEERING, SO I WENT AS CLOSE 
TO IT AS I DARED.”’ 


can’t say—I never looked at my work exactly in 
that way. The most I hoped for was to give a 
little pleasure. 

She (enthusiastically). Ah! but is not giving 
pleasure the highest possible good ? 

He (admiringly). Perhaps you're right, Miss 
Churchill ; by Jove! I never thought of that. 

She (pensively). But how limited, even in 
that, the sphere of most people is ! 

He. Oh! (Inarticulate rapture). 

I think the chief charm is in his being differ- 


























A LEGEND 


ent from the people we generally meet. It’s im- 
possible to know just how he will take things, 
and it’s 
He has a most tremendous respect for me 
and that makes it safe to do things one daren’t 
I can’t 
stances, but you know just the sort of thing | 
mean. 


interesting to see how far one can go. 
got 
with any man in our own set. give in- 
There is only one thing I am afraid of 

that mamma or the boys will notice something 
He ‘“The Last Ride To- 
gether’? the other day, when we th 
boat, and the boys were not more than a dozen 


insisted on reading 


were in 
yards away. You know how voices carry on the 
water, and he read with so much feeling I was 
sure they would suspect something, but luckily 
they were only thinking of the fish. Altogether, 
but for Mr 
place would 


dear, this has been an alleviation : 
Wainwright and your letters this 
have been quite intolerable. 


Your most loving MILDRED. 


The same to the same. 


Mabel, had 
| hardly know how to be- 


August 20th.—My dearest I’ve 
such a dreadful day. 
gin to tell you. = I 


reading some numbers of Modern Life Mr. Wain- 


wrigat had sent (by the way, I am sending some 


of them on to you; they are so funny you must 


A LEGENI]D 


By MINNA 


Au day long the wind was silent, 

For its boisterous work 

And the clouds, a gloomy curtain, 
Hid the glory of the sun. 

And I thought of vanished flowers— 
Of the lily’s dewy sheaves, 

And the purple violets buried 


was done, 


Under black and sodden leaves. 
But a flake of lustrous whiteness 

From the heart of twilight fell, 
And another, and another, 


Till they covered hill and dell. 
Pearly wreaths and fairy garlands 

On the naked boughs had grown, 
And the hut was made a palace, 

And the broken stile a throne 


Vol 
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see them, though of cource they are rather vul- 


gar). Well, Isaw Mr. Wainwright coming across 
the garden. My dear, he meant to propose! | 
saw it in his « | was desperate, for I would 
have given to avoid such a humilia- 
tion. Sudd | had an inspiration. I pro- 
fessed to find his articles in Modern Life wanting 
in the high tone I had expected. Tam 
afraid he was much cut up. He said some 
things—I con ot prevent it—about trying to 
live upto n and that sort of thing. It 
was a horrid s and I could not tell him that 
he would be less amusing if he became more 
moral. Ih | feeling quite sick ever since 
he went, as if Pd trodden on a worm. It’s all 


mamma’s fault for 
And 


have any feelings 


insisting on coming to this 
place. it right have vulgar people to 
If he’d been a gentleman he'd 
have known I 
I forgot to 


Sunday whet 


ldn’t think of anything serious. 
ntion | wore my blue frock on 
went up the river to church. 
one you liked so much. Mr. 
ered me with spray as we were 
putting off, and the 
taken the color out 
when I think 
my quarter's 
your wretched 


You remem) 
Wainwright 
salt water has completely 
I could ery with vexation 
\nd the boys have had all 
Do write and comfort 
MILDRED. 


llowance. 


THE SNOW. 
IRVING 
Then tween the leaden vapors 
Shot sparkle of a star, 
And adown the silver silence 
Car oice, so faint and far 
That I strained my ears to listen 
To its musiersweet and low, 
As it told a wondrous legend 
Of t falling of the snow. 
“Tn the ns of the angels 
All 1 blossoms that have died 
Bloon but pure and spotless 
\s rments of a bride; 
And t : that softly flutter 
QO unparts of the skies, 
Are tl es of milk-white roses 
Fr the bowers of Parad’se.” 
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A GLIMPSE OF LIFE IN INDIA. 


/ 


By Rk. BLECHENDEN, COMMISSIONER. 





HE misfortunes of of Venezuela were known to comparatively few 
acountry, and not its until the recent territorial dispute arose ; and 
peaceful progress, attract the name of India has been synonymous with 
to it the attention of repose and a stagnant civilization till the ap- 
those in other lands. proach of famine disclosed the development of 
The China-Japan war, her railway system. 

the Cuban troubles, the The changes which have taken place in modern 
Venezuclan dispute, il- India within the last generation has transformed 
lustrate this; and now it from a lotus-eating, agricultural land, living in 
that there is famine in the historic past, to a country where manufac- 
India the eyes of other tures take an active lead, whose cotton goods are 
nations are turned to- rivaling those of Manchester in Eastern bazars, 
ward that country. The whose trade in jute is world-wide, and whose 
material progress of Ja- teas are fast driving those of China and Japan 
pan passed practically from the markets of the world. Such a busy 
unnoticed until the per- scene as is shown in the illustration can be seen 
fection of her army and navy came to be any day on the River Hooghly, on which Cal- 
tested in actual war; the wealth of the sugar cutta is built. 





¥ and tobacco planters of Cuba was brought home For ages India has been self-centered and de- 
i to us only when we read of the ruin which has pendent only on its own resources, growing with- 


overtaken so many of them ; the rich gold mines in its own borders all the food it consumed, and 
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exporting a few natural pro- 
ducts, such as spices, pearls 
and precious stones. Such 
light but valuable articles 
could easily be transported 
by carriers, on pack cattle 
and camels, and in remote 
parts of the country not yet 
reached by the railway sys- 
tem such methods still pre- 
vail, and travelers are con- 
veyed in camel carts, as shown 
in the accompanying illustra- 
tion (page 324). 

The modern development 
of the natural resources of 
India was made possible by 
the introduction of the rail- 
way into that country, re- 
mote districts having been 
linked together; and it is 
this alone which has made it 
feasible to carry to millions 
who would otherwise be starv- 
ing, even to death, the wheat 
grown in the rich fields of 
California and the great West 
—the newest part of a land 
undiscovered at the time when 
the ancient civilization of In- 
dia was in its zenith. Apart from steam, the 
one thing which has been the most potent factor 
in the leaven of commercial activity now working 
in India was the discovery that the tea plant 
grew wild in Assam. Its cultivation, first tried 
in a tentative way, proved so satisfactory that 
capital was readily forthcoming to develop such 
a promising source of wealth. It was soon seen 
that more labor was required than could be 
obtained in the thinly peopled jungle country, 
where only rich virgin soil was available. 

The development of the railway system, which 
now reaches from end to end of the country, and 
covers more than twenty thousand miles of road, 
has made it possible to obtain labor from the 
‘‘congested’’ districts, thus solving the great 
problem of over-population, as the demand ex- 
isting at one end of the line is filled by the sup- 
ply at many places through which it passes. 
This demand for labor is not confined to the 
mainland, but is equally urgent in Ceylon, where 
the great strides made in recent years by the tea 
industry has been the cause of high wages and 
other inducements being offered to attract labor 
fast enough to keep pace with the development. 

The result is that the Tea Districts of India and 











SOME EA-PICKERS. 


Ceylon, formerly so remote from the thickly pop- 
ulated tracts that their names even were un- 
known, are st being peopled by a most hetero- 
tion of peoples. India’s vast pop- 
ulation is divided into many races, speaking dif- 
ferent tongues, and as widely dissimilar to each 
other as are the different nations of Europe. The 
accompanying group (page 325), taken in a tea 
garden, illustrates this in a forcible manner. The 
most casual observer could not fail to notice the 
distinct types of three races, and an ethnologist 
would readily 


geneous colle 


place them. The three women 
background, on the left as one 
looks at the picture, belong to the Kolarian group 
of races, and are thus the des¢endants of one of 
the aborigi 


standing in the 


peoples of India. The woman 
crouched in the corner with a babe in her arms 
is one of the 


between Ar 


xed races resulting from a marriage 
n and aboriginal tribes in early 
times. The rest of the women are specimens of 
some Tibeteo-Burrnan tribes, Mongolians, dwellers 
mostly of 
of the origi: f each of the races com posing the 
group in t picture must be searched for in 
such heroic poems as the Rig-Veda, in the shape 
of arrow-h¢ 


Himalayan regions. The history 


s and implements of stone, and in 
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the structure of languages spoken by tribes and 
peoples now far removed from each other 

What the discovery of America has been to 
the peoples of Europe, so the tea gardens of In- 
dia and Cevl n are becoming to the races of the 
Hast—lands where peoples of different tongues, 
often in their own countries hostile to each other, 
are thrown together for the first time, and are 
harmonized by a communion of interests, and 
finally will be welded into one race speaking one 
language. 

There are other parallels. Coming from over- 
populated places where ‘‘ every rood of land sus- 
tains a man,’’ where the only implements known 
are the rude wooden plow and the clumsy mat- 
tock, where the use of steam is unknown, where 
sanitation is unheard of, and where aspirations 
for any change in the mode of life find no vent ; 
to the broad, smiling acres of a well-planted tea 
garden, where land is plentiful and can be had 
almost for the clearing; where steam power is 
utilized in the ingenious machines which have, 
in Ceylon and India, entirely displaced the an- 
cient and filthy process of hand-rolling and ma- 
nipulating the tea-leaf still practised in China and 
Japan ; where cleanliness and order are the 
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watchwords, and where good pay and plenty of 
food is the portion of every man, woman and 
child, and where the intelligent and industrious 
can earn what, to people with their limited 
wants, is wealth. Such contrasts are found no- 
where else outside the land of the Stars and 
Stripes. 

The system of tea manufacture finds work for 
whole families, so that the sight of a mother, 
daughter and young grandchild picking the deli- 
cate leaves side by side is not uncommon. 
The men are employed at the harder field tasks 
or in attending to the numerous machines, where 
the leaf passes through the different processes of 
manufacture, untouched by hand—an important 
point to the consumer of tea who remembers that 
the work is all done in a tropical climate, in 
heated rooms, and that the filth which is com- 
municated to the leaf in China and Japan has no 
chance of contaminating the tea which comes 
from India and Ceylon, 

The work of the women and children is light 
indeed. The half dozen leaves shown in the ini- 
tial letter cut is what the planter calls a ‘‘ flush,”’ 
andl of these they are expected to pick only the 
three topmost ones, consisting of two leaves and 
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NATIVE INDIAN WOMEN, 


a leaf-bud. \s none of the coarser teas are 


made on modern gardens, such as ‘‘ stem tea’’ 


and ‘‘ brick tea,’? which are peculiarly Chinese 
products, care is taken that none of the coars« 
leaves are plucked. 


When the vertical rays of the sun proclaim the 
hour of rest and refreshment, advantage is taken 
of the pause to spread out the leaves which have 
heen collected, and pick out any stray coarse leaf 
that may have found its way into the basket. 


Such a scene 
tions. The 
pool, where t 
the women 

while the cl 
bodies in th 
is faced aga 
heartedness 

in sunny eli 


The proe CSS 


shown in one of our illustra- 
leads probably to some cool 
idday meal can be eaten, and 
their hands and naked feet, 
submerge their little brown 
Then the afternoon’s task 

th the cheerfulness and light- 
haracteristic of these dwellers 


cultivation and manufacture of 














TEA-PICKERS AT REST, 


tea in Ceylon and India is an interesting one. 
The tea bushes are planted in regular lines, 
about 4 ft. by 34 ft. apart, on estates clean- 
weeded every month, and varying in elevation 
put little above sea level to upward of 6,000 ft. 
At the lower elevations the teas are stronger, and 
the yield more abundant ; on the higher hills 
the yield is less, but the teas are of purer and 
more delicate flavor, and their greater value 
compensates for a smaller yield. The yield 
varies from 350 to 700 Ibs. though sometimes in 
flat alluvial lands it exceeds 1,000 Ibs. an acre, 
The bushes are pruned once in every twelve, 
eighteen to twenty-four months, according to 
elevation—less frequently at the higher eleva- 
tions—-and to a height of from 21 to 36 in. or 
thereabouts. 

The green leaf is plucked about every ten days 
—the tender bud and two soft leaves only being 
taken—and carried three times a day to the fac- 
tory in baskets. It is then spread thinly on tats 








(shelves made of Jute hessian) and 
left to wither until it becomes soft 
and flexible to the touch like an old 
kid glove. This it does in from 
twenty-four to thirty-six hours in 
fine weather, though in wet weather 
the process takes longer. It is then 
put into large rolling machines and 
rolled once or twice for from half 
an hour to an hour each time (the 
process varying in different factories), the ma- 
chines being carefully washed after each day’s 
work is finished. 

The ‘‘roll,’’ as the green sticky mass is now 
called, is then put into shallow trays or baskets 
to oxidize for from one to six hours, according 
to weather and temperature, at the end of which 
time it assumes a more or less bright copper 
color, and the oxidation is complete. The 
oxidized roll is next put into large firing ma- 
chines, through which it is passed at a temperature 
of from 180° to 240° Fahr., and in from four- 
teen to eighteen minutes comes out as made tea. 

The bulk, as it is now called, is then put into 
bins to cool, and on the following day is passed 
through a series of sifters with meshes of different 
sizes, which separates the finer from the coarser 
leaves, and produces the teas of commerce known 
as Broken (or Orange) Pekoe, Pekoe, and Pekoe 
Souchong, with a small residuum of Souchong 


fannings and dust. These are put away in sep- 
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arate bins ; and when enough tea has been made 
to allow of an invoice being dispatched, the teas 
are once more final-fired at a low temperature 
of about 150° to 160° Fahr., and packed hot in 
lead-lined chests and carefully soldered down 
to exclude the air, and are then sent from the 
factory in bullock carts and by rail to Caleutta, 
the port of shipment. 

It will be seen from this description of the 
methods pursued in Ceylon and India that the 
plans of the ancestor-worshiping Chinaman, who 
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follows ancient methods on the ground that he 
on the ways of his father, have 
all been changed, and the ‘‘ ways that are dark 
and the tricks that are vain,’’ have given place 
to light, cleat 
which are cl 


cannot impro 


ess and decency, that machines 
and not subject to skin disease 
have taken place of the dirty, oily, greasy 
hands, or feet, of the Chinese methods. It is 
not that the Hindoo in his untutored state is 
very much cleaner than the Mongolian, but the 
system allows of no handling of the leaf. In- 
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SHIPPING SCENE ON THE 


deed some specimens of the Hindoo, such as the 
Fakirs, are probably as dirty creatures as ever 
stepped. These religious mendicants are often 
hideous objects, with their long, unkempt hair, 
ochre-bedaubed, half-naked bodies, and scanty, 
yellow robes. In the out of the way parts of the 
country, and in the self-governing Native States, 
they are often to be seen naked and not ashamed, 
and even in places under the direct administra- 
tion of the British Government the relation of 
piety to clothes seems in the minds of the na- 





HOOGHLY RIVER, CALCUTTA. 


tives to be on the inverse ratio. These vermin- 
haunted wretches, about whom the odor of sanc- 
tity clings in a very palpable manner, seem a 
different race of beings to the high bred people 
of the better classes, and no words can present 
this more clearly than the contrast between the 
dirty wretches and the delightfully clean, cool, 
olive-cheeked damsels found among the native 
ladies of India, as will be see by the illustra- 
tions, all of which are reproduced from photo- 
graphs. 
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“VIVA CUBA" 
A STORY OF TO-DA‘ 


its height, and Havana, 
the Queen City of the 
Antilles, was filled to 
overflowing with arrivals 
from other cities on the 
coast of Cuba and from 
the interior. 

On the occasion of the great ball given in the 
vast halls of the Casino Espafiol there was an 
assemblage that crowded the building to suffoca- 
tion. Not alone the belles of the Capital of 
Cuba —than whom none more beautiful ever 
graced a city of equal size—but their sisters from 
the haciendas, and from those baronial estates 
where, for generations, they and their ancestors 
had been bred in wealth and waited on by lux- 
ury. 





It was an hour when woman reigned supreme ; 
man was permitted only as her escort, attendant 
upon her wishes, a solicitant for her smiles, a 
suitor for her glances. 

It was nominally a masked ball; and there 
again woman had her ancient enemy at a disad- 
vantage ; at least, for once, he was obliged to 
fight in the open, to declare himself in his true 
colors, whilst she was given the advantage of 
ambush. This was decidedly in her favor, where 
the universality of brunettes might have given 
monotony to hair and eyes of midnight dark- 
ness, and where a blonde was an object of inter- 
est merely for her rarity. But, from her am- 
buscade of lace and flimsy domino, the fair Cw- 
bano sent most dangerous broadsides into the 
hearts of the susceptible sex, working a havoc 
that only time, and much of that, could ever re- 
pair. Indeed, it was whispered in the willing 
ear of many a relenting beauty, that not even 
time could efface the memory of her charms, 
could repair the lacerated heart, could heal the 
wounds her lovely, cruel eyes had made in 
manly breast ! 

She believed it, of course, as much as Eve be- 
lieved the Tempter, when he proffered the his- 
toric apple And the man believed, most cer- 
tainly, for man always loves a lie, if it enable 
him to score a point against 4 woman. Man 
loves to lie, and woman loves the liar. In Spain 
and Spanish America this passes current as an 

Vol. XLITL. —30. 


By FELIX IMRAY. 


axiom. As a result the credulity of the fair sex 
is never strained, while its vanity is sufficiently 
nourished. 

Acting upon the assumption that, to obtain 
favor from the stately partner of his last waltz, 
he had only to tickle her vanity, a Spanish of- 
ficer was laying siege to the incognita on his 
arm. He was a tall and well-formed officer of 
the ‘‘ King’s Own,’’ with an air of distinction 
and character, accentuated by the medals on. his 
breast and the straps upon his shoulders. As to 
age, he was probably about twenty-five, and for 
the past ten years had seen service in the vari- 
ous colonial possessions of his mother - land. 
That he was accustomed to conquest, and 
brooked no thought of defeat, was apparent in 
his attitude 


some specime! 


self-confidence. He was a hand- 
of his sex, and doubtless many 
a weak woman had been foolish enough to tell 
him so. 

But he was not meeting with his usual suc- 
cess in this instance, and he was piqued to find 
in his partner one who had evidently formed an 
self not altogether flattering to 

man or a heart-breaker. His 
ld or heedless ears ; his small- 


estimate of 
him, either as 
flattery fell on 


talk, with which he had regaled many a sweet lis- 
tener before, seemed so utterly insipid and insig- 
nificant that h s finally ashamed of it himself. 
It needs a receptive and indulgent listener to make 
warmed-over persiflage attractive. His hearer, 


while she bent a gracious head to his whispered 


nothings, was neithers sympathetic nor even tol- 


erant. She had said nothing to contradict him, 
nor expressed dissent ; but her manner was alto- 
gether discouraging. Yet something held him, 
though his prid and self-loye were sorely 
wounded ; indeed, her indifference stimulated 
him to further effort. 


Tall, with 


form of matchless symmetry. 
robed in whit 


her only ornaments a strand of 
pearls around her throat and a double row band- 
ing the dark above her brow, she seemed 
to the ardent Spaniard a tropical Vesta. She 
personified p 

the-world, nothi 
seductive. TT! 


and, to the jaded man-of- 
¢ can be more attractive, more 
crowded salon, with its glare of 
scents of flowers and perfumery, 
its heats and noise, was most oppressive, and 
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both breathed a sigh of relief when the surging 
tide of humanity had tossed them outside into 
an ante-room, cooled by the plashing waters of a 
fountain. " 

Colonel Castillo led his charge to a divan and 
then took a seat near, but respectfully apart. 
The dancing had stopped, and now, yielding to 
his solicitations, she removed her domino, hav- 
ing satisfied herself by a glance into the salon 
that others were doing the same. With eager 
eyes the colonel awaited this unmasking ; with 
fluttering heart watched the white fingers remov- 
ing the hideous object that marred the perfect 
beauty of that shapely head, poised upon its 
columnar throat of alabaster. And when, the 
process completed, she turned her eyes to his, 
from that moment he was her slave—her adorer. 
The mental similitude he had formed of a virg- 
inal creation was confirmed by the face, classic 
and Grecian in outline, with glorious, great eyes, 
deep wells of purity. 

He gasped and clasped his hands, and for an in- 
stant seemed as though he would have fallen 
prostrate at her feet ; but she ignored his evident 
admiration, swept him over with a glance in 
which was neither disdain nor hauteur, but an 
unapproachable remoteness, and then fell back 
against the cushions of the divan. 

Taking upa great fan of white ostrich plumes, 
she swept it gracefully in front of her face, 
slowly and with rhythmic motion. The Span- 
iard watched the supple play of the white wrist, 
the tournure of the rounded arm, bare to the el- 
bow ; followed with his eyes the undulations of 
the fan, and then said : 

‘* You have all the Spanish grace and mastery 
of the fan, sefiorita ; did you acquire it in our 
mother country ?”’ 

‘“T was educated in Seville,’’ she answered, 
simply ; ‘‘ but Spain is no mother to me. 
a Cubana.” ' 

‘‘Well, call her a stepmother, then. Will 
you admit that relationship ?”’ 

‘‘T admit nothing,’’ she slowly replied ; ‘ but, 
de veras—of a truth—she has ever been toward 
us more like the traditional stepmother than one 
bound to us by ties of flesh and blood.”’ 

The Spaniard should have been warned, and 
have retreated while he could have done so with 
honor. But he was of fighting blood, he could 
not but resent the disparagement of his beloved 
country. 

‘* At least you will grant that Cuba has been 
greatly indebted to Spain—owes to her much 
that she can never repay. 


I am 


You do not forget 
that Spanish sailors discovered this island, Span- 
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ish hidalgos settled it, Spanish soldiers fought 
for it during long centuries.’’ 

‘*Oh, as to that,’’ she rejoined, with a scornful 
gesture, ‘‘if Spain had not discovered Cuba, 
then some other country would have had the 
honor. It was not essential to the well-being of 
the world that she should have been discovered, 
and by Spain. Indeed, if history tells us truly, 
it would have been better deferred.”’ 

‘* Better deferred?’ repeated the officer, in- 
credulously. 

‘* Yes, if thereby some other nation more hu- 
mane, such as the English or the French, could 
have found and occupied this island.’’ She had 
dropped the fan in her lap, risen from her re- 
cumbent position, and into her cheeks had come 
a flush of carmine. Only a moment previously 
the officer had compared her to a marble statue, 
so calm and cold, so frigid to all appearances. 
But now, this statue was animate, pulsing with 
purpose, alive, and even combetive. ‘‘ Yes,’’ she 
continued, flashing a glance of indignation at 
him, ‘‘ Spain was recreant to her trust ; she not 
only neglected the great opportunity given her of 
God to save the souls of millions of human be- 
ings, but she sent them, rather, to perdition. 
We all know, for her own priests and bishops 
have left it on record, that Spain plundered and 
murdered the innocent, inoffensive inhabitants 
of this island ; within the century that Cuba was 
discovered she had exterminated them all—to 
the number of hundreds of thousands. Not one 
was left alive—not one of their descendants lives 
to-day. You know this, you cannot deny it! 
Yet you speak of her as of one who has confer- 
red inestimable blessings.’’ 

She sank back again, recovered her fan, and 
slowly fluttered it as before. 

‘‘T do not deny this,’’ stammered the Span- 
iard, ‘‘ but think of the times in which it was 
done. The whole world was rude and cruel 
Our Crown had been to great expense, 
and the men who had risked their entire fortunes 
on those expeditions felt that they were entitled 
to be reimbursed, and so plundered the natives 
—it seemed fair to them.”’ 

‘*No,”’ she rejoined, with a decisive shake of 
her head ; ‘‘ you cannot plead the age in which 
they lived in extenuation. That has been urged 
in defense of the atrocities of Philip I., of the 
Inquisition, and scores of other Spanish infa- 
mies. But reflect, our Saviour had lived and 
preached the Gospel of gentleness a thousand 
years before that age was born. 


then. 


No, it is innate 
in the Spanish character, which is cruel, rapa- 
cious, proud and unyielding. 


In the providence 
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of God, it seems, the Spaniards were given power 
over millions of unoffending peoples in this New 
World, but why has never been made clear !’’ 

‘‘That is a serious arraignment of my coun- 
try,’’ said the officer, his manner stiffening some- 
what, a red spot burning in either cheek. 

‘“And a true one,’’ she rejoined. ‘‘ Oh, that 
this were all we of Cuba had to bring against 
Spain ! We cannot forget—it would be impossi- 
ble—that our fathers and our brothers have been 
killed by her; that our properties have been dev- 
astated in modern times; yes, within twenty 
years.” 

‘* But, surely, you would not deny to Spain 
the right to punish rebellious subjects, to crush 
insurrection, to collect her taxes ?”’ 

“‘Assuredly I would! By what right does 
Spain now hold us in subjection? By what right 
impose upon us taxes that crush us to the earth, 
while she flourishes and fattens upon our very 
blood? Should not three hundred years of pos- 
session suffice her? Has she not wrung from 
this suffering island and people more than suffi- 
cient to appease her honor, or to requite her for 
all expenditure of conquest ?”’ 

She had arisen now, and stood over the aston- 
ished Spaniard like an offended goddess, her 
glorious form erect, her eyes blazing at the re- 
membrance of her country’s wrongs. 

For the first time in his eventful life, Colonel 
Arturo Castillo felt a deep measure of respect, 
tinctured with admiration, for a woman. He 
had often admired, but rarely respected, mem- 
bers of the weaker sex, because his admiration 
was based upon some quality or qualities which 
did not compel regard. He rose and bowed, 
and, with his hand on his heart, replied : 

‘Sefiorita, it may be you are right ; in which 
case I am grossly misled, since I am in the serv- 
ice of that tyrannical power you so strongly con- 
demn. But, for your sake, I could wish that all 
difficulties might be settled. Do you, indeed, be- 
lieve the barrier between us an insuperable one ? 
Is there no way in which I could win your 
favor ?”’ 

She swept him over with a glance, and an- 
swered, ‘‘No. As between you and me, there 
may be nothing save an armed neutrality. My 
opinions on this subject can never change ; your 
duty to your king and your country is the bar- 
rier that shall ever separate us.’’ 

‘*But I may call, may I not? At least, while 
you are in town ?”’ 

‘*T doubt the wisdom of such a course. But 
here comes my father ; you may prefer your re- 
quest to him. Father, this is Colonel Castillo, 
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of the Alfonso XII. Battalion. He has requested 


your permiss to eall. Colonel Castillo, my 


| 


father, General Del Monte.”’ 

General Del Monte was an elderly man, with 
white hair and urd, but with erect carriage and 
piercing black eyes. He seanned the young of- 
ficer keenly, proffered his hand ; but with- 


drew it suddei 


‘It is a good old Spanish name, Castillo ; 
but I trust yo re not related to the General 
Castillo who was in Cuba twenty years ago.”’ 


The officer flushed. 
‘He was my father,”’ 


“Ah! Int 


he said, with an effort. 
old man’s eyes came a hard, 


cold glitter, and he drew himself to his full 
height. But his voice was smooth and courte- 
ous, as he added: ‘‘ Then, of course, you will 


ld not wish his son to enter 
my house. Emilia, my dear, behold the son of 
the man who caused your mother’s death. He 
commanded the troops that invaded our planta- 
tion—he gave tl 


know why I sh 


order that resulted in her re- 
ceiving a mortal wound. Come, we will go. 
Adios, sefior ! 

Leaning upon her father’s arm, Emilia Del 
Monte swept past the Spaniard, with an inclina- 
tion of her head, leaving him transfixed. He 
watched the stately figure out of sight, then sank 
into a seat and clasped his head in both his 
hands. 

‘‘Ha, hard hit, eh !’’ 
brother oftie who had entered the room in 
time to witness th 


It was the voice of a 


final act. Seeing the abrupt 
departure of the Del Montes, and noting the 
downeast appearance of Castillo, he coupled the 
two facts together and drew a correct conclusion 
from the premises. ‘‘ Well, don’t take it to 
heart, old man! You're not the first victim that 
placid beauty has ensnared, immeshed, then 
transformed into an igicle by a glance from those 
magnificent eyes. No, no; of course not. She 
never does it m malice prepense ; it is just 
id falling in love with her ; I’ve 
Yes, fact; but she never knew 


impossible to 
done it myst 
it, or, if she 

fallen in love 


never let on. So many have 
Emilia Del Monte that not to 
do so, here in Havana, is something exceptional. 
I had begun t ‘k upon you as the possible ex- 
ception ; but I forgot you had never met her be- 
fore. And now you will have to go through the 
regular siege week of dumps, one week of 
doubt, and a week of convalescence ; then you’ ll 
be all right. Anyway, you might as well think 
so, you know ; for she has a lover—one who ab- 
sorbs all her time, all her devotion. What! you 


didn’t know? Well, don’t look so fierce! I 
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thought you might have discovered that her 
sweetheart is Cuba, or rather she is the goddess 
all Cuba worships with a fervor far surpassing 
any mere love of mortal man. So you have dis- 
covered that? Well, much good may it do you. 
Your name alone will render you persona non 
grata in the household of the Del Montes. Come 
along; I’m going to see Aurora, down on the 
Calle San Miguel. She'll sing to us and dance 
for us, and that is the diversion for a man who 
has a hopeless passion to nurse.”’ 


Two years have passed since the ball at the 
Casino Espafiol, at which Colonel Castillo met 
Emilia Del Monte. During these two years the 
conflict was precipitated between the Spaniards 
and the patriots which at that time was impend- 
ing. For a twelvemonth past the island had 
been the scene of many a bloody encounter, and 
already the interior was one vast battlefield. The 
Spaniards were confined mainly to the coast 
cities, while the country parts were in the hands 
of the patriots. The torch had been applied to 
many a plantation, and the smoking ruins of 
dwellings and villages attested the widespread 
devastation. The great hacienda Del Monte, in 
the province of Puerto Principe, had thus far 
been exempt from ravage because it was the 
property of so well known a friend of Cuban in- 
dependence. But of late there had been rumors 
that the Spaniards themselves were to move 
against it and destroy what the Cubans had left 
intact. 

General Del Monte had been for months in 
the field actively assisting the cause of Cuha 
Libre ; but when word reached him that his own 
estate was to be the object of attack, he took a 
handful of his most faitnful men and iiastened 
to its defense ; for alone in the great stone man- 
sion was Emilia, with hardly a servant remain- 
ing to attend her. All the able-bodied men had 
gone to the wars, leaving only the women be- 
hind, and most of these had fled to the towns 
and cities. The plantation was nearly deserted, 
with broad fields of cane uncut, mills idle, and 
an air of desolation over all. Emilia had been 
urged to retire to Puerto Principe or to Havana, 
but had refused to leave the estate while her 
father was in the field. He should have one 
place to retreat upon in event of disaster or of 
wounds, and, more than this, she made it a ral- 
lying spot for recruits to the insurgent ranks. 
Horses and forage were furnished them, provis- 
ions sent to troops in need, a hospital improvised 
in the deserted mill-houses. She became known 
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as the fair angel of the Cuban cause in Puerto 
Principe, and her name was never mentioned by 
the patriots without a blessing being coupled 
with it. 

It was late one afternoon in June, at the be- 
ginning of the rainy season, that her father ar- 
rived from the front. Emilia was standing in 
the western doorway, looking out over the rus- 
tling sea of cane, which extended away toward 
the surrounding hills as far as the eye could 
reach. Shading her eyes with one hand, she 
saw a little group of horsemen advancing, at 
their head a familiar figure—familiar, yet with 
an unwonted droop of the shoulders, the head 
swaying from side to side as though the rider 
had been sunstruck. Her heart gave a great 
leap, and she hastened down the path between 
the bamboos, and finally into the cane-field, 
meeting her father in the road. He was mount- 
ed upon a strange horse, and she was close upon 
him before he drew rein and recognized his 
daughter. His eyes were dull and leaden ; there 
was a blood-stain on the breast of his coat ; one 
arm hung limp at his side. She was about to 
clasp his legs and grasp his hand, when one of 
his men spurred forward and signed to her to 
desist. 

‘* For the love of God, sefiorita ! let us get him 
into the house at once. We have had a hot skir- 
mish with the enemy ; they are riding close after 
us. They are a hundred to our one. We must 
barricade the doors and windows, and defend 
the dwelling as best we may.’’ 

Repressing the inclination to take her father 
into her arms, Emilia stood silently aside, her 
hands clenched, her face set and rigid, while the 
troopers hurried toward the house. 

Though dazed by this sudden blow, she hast- 
ened after them, summoned the few servants still 
faithful to her, gave orders for the barricading of 
the dwelling, sent the riderless horses to the rear 
of the great wall ; and then, as the last door and 
window were securely fastened, sought her father. 
He was stretched upon a couch, unconscious, but 
opened his eyes as she bathed his head and bound 
up the wounded arm. Drawing her head to his 
breast, he imprinted a kiss upon her white fore- 
head, then whispered: ‘‘ Sweetheart, no tears ; 
this is our last stand. Hasten to escape by the 
wood in the rear. Leave me—I am old; my 
time has well-nigh come. Kiss me, dearest, and 
then mount ‘Salome’ and away to the patriot 
camp.”’ 

‘* Yes, father—after I have made terms with 
the enemy ; but not without you. No, do not 
urge me. You are all I have; without you 
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death is preferable. I am sure the Spanish 
leader will grant my request.’’ 

‘*Emilia, you will make no request of the 
Spaniard. The leader of this band is—is——’’ 
The old man had made a supreme effort to 
speak, but his voice failed him, and he sank 
back exhausted. 

At this moment firing without proclaimed the 
arrival of the attacking party. Against the ha- 
cienda walls the bullets spluttered and splashed. 
The insurgent leader came to his chief’s daugh- 
ter for instructions. He was a young man, lithe 
and erect, with cheeks tanned by exposure in 
the field for many months. He had disposed 
his men at such loopholes as their scanty num- 
bers could control, and they were replying 
briskly to the Spanish fire. 


‘Pardon me, sefiorita, but it will be impossi- 
ble to hold out until the morning, unless we 
should receive assistance, which I do not expect. 
Will you not escape now, while it is possible ? 
You cannot be of further service to the general ; 
as to us, we know our fate if captured. If you 
leave us we can possibly cut our way through, 
and follow you.”’ 

‘*And leave my father?’’ Emilia’s cheek was 
pale, but her eyes undimmed by tears. She cast 
another glance at her father, lying back against 
the pillows, the stamp of death even then on 
his brow, and hid her face in her hands. 

‘“You see,’ the insurgent added, gently, “it 
will soon be over with our beloved general—in 
an hour at the most. But, pardon; I must 
hasten to my post.’’ 

Emilia hesitated but a moment, then she had 
made her resolve. It was to stay by her fa- 
ther’s side until the last. Even if death de- 
prived her of him, she would not leave his re- 
mains to be desecrated by the inhuman monsters 
who spared neither the cradle, nor old age, nor 
helpless womanhood. 

In the corner of the room stood a rifle, loaded, 
with a belt of cartridges hanging near. Seiz- 
ing them, she hurried to the point where the 
battle seemed to wage the fiercest. It was at the 
end of the great hall, where the door, massive 
and bolted though it was, threatened to give way 
to the battering blows now rained upon it. 

Darkness had now settled over the place, but, 
peering through the loophole at the side of the 
door, Emilia saw clearly the assembled soldiers 
of the Spanish battalion. Exposed as they were, 
they seemed about to give up the attack, or to 
postpone it till daylight should give them an 
advantage. But, fired by the example of their 
commander, who, sword in hand, led them 
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again and again to the attack, they threw them- 

wainst the door. It yielded, 
tottered on its hinges ; but just as the foremost 
soldier leaped into the gap, Emilia pressed her 
rifle against his side and fired. The Spaniard 
fell forward, and another took his place, only to 
receive a bullet from the weapon in the girl’s 
steady hands. At last there appeared the form 
of the commanding officer himself, struggling 
over the bodies of his men, brought into strong 
relief against the flame of torch and blazing cane. 
The rifle cracked, the sword fell rattling from 
his hand and stumbled across the threshold, 
prostrate at feet of Emilia. As he fell she 


selves once 


recognized him, for it was Castillo. 

He was only wounded, the ball having passed 
through his shoulder ; but he strove in vain to 
rise, for his n were now pouring madly after 
him, surging like a sea over his prostrate form 


and toward the solitary defender, who stood 
helpless to stem the flood. He tried to cry out, 
to regain his feet, but too late. They had swept 
over and beyond him, and with their bayonets 
had borne Emilia into the room across the hall, 
where lay her father in the agonies of death. 
When Castillo recovered himself, two dying 
forms wore stretched out before him, and one of 
them enshrined the heart which for two years 


he had hoped against hope to win. 

Blood was flowing from many wounds, but 
the beautiful face had been spared. The white 
arms were gashed and bleeding, but the hands 
reached out dumbly to find her father’s face, and 


drew it to hers with a last effort. 
‘* Back !’? shouted Castillo to the soldiers. 


‘‘Leave this dwelling! Cease the fighting! 
Await me outside. Bring me a light, some one. 
This taper in front of the Virgin is too dim. Oh, 
Emilia! Emilia ! what has been my offense, that 


I should have been sent twice to bring death into 
thy family a 
He knelt by the side of the dying maiden and 


strove to take her hand, but she gently withdrew 
it with almost the last strength she possessed. 

‘I worshiped you, Emilia! I have loved 
you! Kept your image in my heart, and Fate 
has brought me this! Can I ever requite this 
great wrong? Can I atone?’ 

Her lips moved, and from her last expiring 
breath he caught the message, but it was not for 


him. True to herself to the last, true to her 
country, she faintly whispered: ‘‘I am glad! 
Viva, Viva Cuba!’ The white lids fluttered 
wearily, then closed foreover over those eyes in 


in which Castillo had once hoped to read per- 


mission for his love to declare itself. 
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III. 
. UT cloudes of toise untried, 

HlA Do cloak aspiring mindes, 
Which turne to raine of late repent, 


By course of chanqgea windes. 


BV: 
The toppe of hope supposed, 
The roote of ruthe wil be, 
And fruitlesse all their graffed quiles, 
As shortly ye shall see. 


bs 
Then dazeled eyes with pride, 
Which great ambition blinds, 
Shall be unseeld by worthy wights 
Whose foresight falsehood Jinds. 


VE 
The daughte r of debate, 
That eke discord doth sowe. 
Shall reap no gaine where former rule 


Hath taught still peace to growe. 


VII. 
O forraine hannisht wight 


Shall anere in this port, 





Let them elsewhere resort. 


VIII. 
Our rusty sworde with rest, 


Shall first his edge employ 





And gape for such like joy. 








Our realme it brookes no strangers force, 


To polle their foppes that seek such chanae. 
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Never think y Fortune can beare the sway 
Where Ve rues f , Can cause her to obe 4, 


Quoth Elizabethe, 


Queen. 
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THE CENTRAL-CONTINENTAL METROPOLIS. 


ST. LOUIS, THE FOURTH AMERICAN 


BY 





CHARLES 


CITY AFTER GREATER NEW YORK’S 


CONSOLIDATION. 


* MISSISSIPPI RIVER STEAMBOAT. 


HE consolidation of New 





THE GREAT EADS BRIDGE 
Vol. XLITI.— 31. 


AT 


York 
Brooklyn has caused St. Louis to change positions 
with the latter in the relative standing of American 
cities, and instead of remaining fifth, she jumps 
to fourth place, while Chicago and Philadelphia 


ST. 


THOMAS LOGAN 


remain second and third respectively. The im- 
portance of this sudden rise has had its effect on 
the people, the fight is now on for holding 
to what is nd. There appears to be no 
danger of ar ther city overtaking St. Louis, 
though it would be no surprise to see this cen- 
tral-continental metropolis in a brush with the 
Quaker City for honors before another decade 
rolls away. Predictions made a quarter of a 
century ago of what St. Louis ought to be were 
slow in fulfilling, because the people thought 
they would fulfill themselves. Twenty years ago 


they saw their mistake, and since then they have 
endeavored to make prophecy for themselves. 
How well they are succeeding is told in the story 
of St. Louis as herewith presented. 

A careful study of St. Louis from every pog- 
sible standpoint must convince the most skepti- 
eal that the city is prosperous to an unusual 
degree, wide awake at all times, and abreast 






LOUIS—ONE OF THE WORLD’S ENGINEERING WONDERS. 
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with the spirit of pro- 
gress in its deepest 
meaning. A _ people 
whose every impulse 
is always tending to- 
ward concentration of 
purpose ; whose pub- 
lic spirit is co-opera- 


Indifference finds no 
foothold on the presentation of any work in- 
tended for the public good, and no important 
enterprise ever lacks support. The writer has 
studied closely the spirit of almost all the larger 


American cities, and in none of them has been 
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found greater consen- 
sus of opinion, more 
certain determination 
among the people to 
do all things well and 
for the public good 
than in St. Louis. It 
is a genuine surprise 
to see a community as 





VIEWS IN PORTLAND AND WESTMORELAND PLACES. 
tive in every cause, and whose strength lies in 
this unanimity of thought and action, must be 
progressive or nothing. 


large as St. Louis so engrossed with herself that 
she cannot tolerate idleness ; where the smallest 
number of people are not engaged in earning 
a living; and where so many channels are open 
for men to labor for a living. Scarcely a week 
goes by that the local papers do not herald the 
opening of a new industrial enterprise of some 
sort, and the city has so rapidly run ahead of 
Eastern manufacturing centres that she now leads 
Boston by $50,000,000 a year, and Newark, N. J., 
by over $100,000,000. It will also fall like an ex- 
plosion of dynamite to be told that the St. Louis 
shoe market is now larger than that of Boston— 
not in goods manufactured, but in sales made of 
Eastern and home manufacture combined. Three 
hundred million dollars represents the present 
output of the city’s total manufactured product 
yearly, of which $12,000,000 is in shoes. The 


GREAT UNION STATION, ST. LOUIS, COMBINED cost $6,500,000. 
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difference in freight rates from the East placed a 
prohibitive tariff upon Western products, so St. 
Louis went into the manufacturing business 
from necessity. The trademark, ‘‘Made in St. 
Louis.”’ is now almost as famous in America 
as ‘‘Made in Germany”’ was at the World’s 
Fair. No city in America is without St. Louis- 
made goods of some form, while the English 
markets eagerly buy shoes and many other 
articles from this central- 
western city. Of late 
years, also, St. Louis has 
opened up a big volume 
of business with Mexico, 
the Central American 
states, and with many of 
the South American re- 
publics. 

The State of Missouri 
alone does much toward 
making her chief city 
greater. It is fifth in pop- 
ulation, fourth in manu- 
factures, and third in 
agriculture among the 
United States. The 
State’s native resources 








of minerals, forests, 


mines, coal, iron, lead DETAIL OF UNION STATION. 
and farm products are almost without limit, and are rapidly 
Some of Missouri’s products supply the whole 


developing. 
world’s consumption in certain lines. 


It seems almost incredible that, prior to 1870, almost every 
dollar of the commerce of the city was transported on the 


Mississippi River and its 
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to Ninth Street. This caused a rapid rise in 
realty values west of Fourth Street, and a corre- 
sponding decrease east toward the river. The 
westward movement caused heavy losses in the old 
district ; but when the causes were fully known, 
and the fact that it would not occur again, confi- 
dence was restored, while from that date, or say 
within the last twenty-five years, St. Louis has 
ork of development. That it has 
enal, considering the fact that no 
‘“hoom ’’ period of any kind ever prevailed, goes 
with the mere statement of the fact. Through- 
out all its many financial storms, St. Louis 
has never shown aught but a feeling of 
conservative methods, with the result 
that while Chicago, the mod- 

ern wonder, went ahead under 


done her real 
been phenor 


booms, borrowed capital and 
other like influences, St. Louis 





tributaries, the Illinois, 
Ohio and Red _ Rivers, 
besides numerous smaller 
streams which were navi- 
gable at certain seasons. 
The business district was 
located between Wharf 
(the levee front) and 
Fourth Streets, a distance 
of five short blocks, and 
extending about one mile 
north and south along the 
river. The introduction 
of railroads after 1870 pro- 


cuced a most rapid change i” ae’) 
f ’ 

in this business district, ie SARE rts 
and within three years it v} whi is 
had widened out to Broad- 
way (Fifth Street), Sixth 
and Eighth Streets, and 
on Washington 





Avenue 
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plodded along, not slowly, but with more certain purposes 
and entirely on her own resources. 


of the street railway companies, have inspired the con- 
fidence of investors. It is a common expression that no 
one can lose on a real estate investment in St. Louis at 
present prices, no matter where the property is located. 
The great panic of 1893, and the terrible depression of 
1896 did not cause a dollar’s reduction in St. Louis values. 


This steadiness and up- 
ward tendency make the 
city a most inviting field 
for investment or specu- 
lation. The president of 
the Real Estate Exchange 
is authority for the state- 
ment that money in large 
or small sums can be more 
easily borrowed on prop- 
erty in St. Louis than in any 
other city in the country. 
The number of buildings 
erected in St. Louis since 
1877 amounted to 57,505, 


While conservative 
methods have been the rule in the real estate market, it 
has never prevented men of enterprise from finding St. 
Louis a profitable field for real estate investment. 

The steady increase in population, and the magnificent 
suburbs which year by year are being opened for settle- 
ment and made accessible by the enterprise and capital 





ROTUNDA, TERMINAL 


the cost being over $170,000,000, or equal 


to more than four cities 


Richmond, Va., Nashville, Tenn., Atlanta, 
or one and a half times the value of New 
Orleans. Of this amount, $118,710,000, 
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or 70 per cent., 
was done in ten 
years, and exactly 
$71,000,000, or 45 
per cent., in five 
years. Thus it 
may be said that 
the New St. Louis 
of 650,000 popula- 
tion has been built 
in twenty - five 
years, and the 
Greater St. Louis of 900,000 has been accomplished 
practically within’ twelve years. The average price 





MAIN 





AND PRIVATE DINING-ROOMS, 
UNION STATION, 


of the buildings erected has gradually increased since 
1877, when the cost was $1,520. In 1882 it was $2,120 
per building, and in 1896, $3,320. Tax values, based 
on an assessment of scarcely two-thirds actual worth, 
were $181,345,000 in 1877, $191,719,000 in 1882, 
$248,827,000 in 1890, and $341,026,000 in 1896, a 
gain over 1895 of $16,000,000. 

The prime factor of the municipal growth of St. 
Louis, however, is better represented in the popula- 
tion increase. Following are the figures covering a 
period of sixteen years : 1880, 350,518 ; 1386, 423,024 ; 
1887, 428,274 ; 1888, 449,190 ; 1889, 451,770; 1890, 
458,640 ; 1891, 517,776 ; 1893, 574,569; 1894, 596,157 ; 
1895, 603,827 ; 1896, 611,208; 1897, 650,000. 

If to these figures be added the legitimate population 
of East St. Louis and various other smaller municipal 
suburbs, the present population of St. Louis is not far 
from 900,000 souls within a radius of twenty miles. It 
will be no task for the population in this territory to 
pass the million mark by 1900, and by 1907 or 1908 
St. Louis proper ought to go beyond a million. 

The debt of the city has been kept rather steadily 
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around the $20,000,000 stand- 
ard for about twenty-five years. 
In 1877 the debt was $23,067,000, 
while in 1896 it was $20,647,711, 





MERMOD JACCARD BUILDING, BROADWAY AND LOCUST 


the interest rate being an average of only 4.315 per cent., 
a lower rate, perhaps, than that of any city of equal size 
in the country. The present mayor is anxious to add 
$10,000,000 to the debt of St. Louis for special paving 
and other internal improvements, which the taxation rev- 
enue, under the city charter, will not warrant. This would 
mean a tremendous amount of work, and would doubtless 
cause a heavy increase in the population. 

Notwithstanding the remarkable financial crash which 
began to sweep over the world in 1890, covering the 
American continent in 1893, St. Louis has never shown 
the mark of the depression to an appreciable extent. 
There was never a ‘‘run’’ on a St. Louis bank in all 
these long four years of unsettled conditions. It is 
almost inconceivable that no serious results of the panic 
were brought about, and it can be attributable to the 
fact that St. Louisans own a clear title to themselves ; 
they are not bonded and mortgaged to the East. 

The president of a leading local bank said on this 
subject : ‘‘ Our people are generally very conservative— 
in fact, we have the reputation of being too conserva- 
tive. The business men of St. Louis, while always 
looking for business, do not compete for it to such a 
degree as to make it unprofitable. We don’t pay as 
high a rate for bank balances as some cities, but we al- 
ways keep the doors open. The territory of the sur- 
rounding States happens to be very solid, and this aids 
us. Then the climate is largely in our favor. We are 
never snow-bound, and all of our tributary country 


enjoys open winters. Property in real estate always  ., 


HOLLAND BUILDINGS, 
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EXPOSITION BUILDING. 


realizes more than was paid for it, and 
our public properties, like  street-car 


companies, are 
Louisans, and 
anteed and sat 
eral on which 
No boomstocks 
and nothing 
ties goes in St. 


VENTH & OLIVE. 


generally owned by St. 


















furnish a guar- 
isfactory collat- 
to do business. 
are taken here, 
without equi- 
Louis. Corpora- 
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THE 


tions of all kinds pay dividends as a rule. If 
any collaterals are sold they always realize well, 
banks are 


and there is always a buyer. Our 


broad-gauged and conservative. In a question 
of discounts all paper goes that’s good. There 
are so many different interests represented here, 
such as cotton, grain and manufactures, that 
must be it could not be c¢ar- 
In the East the paper of 
St. Louis people is sold better than 
that of any other city in the country ; 
in fact, it is very much sought after. 
Under such conditions of absolute 
safety we are drawing the best blood 
of the Republic to our doors—the 
best merchants and manufacturers. 


business solid or 


ried on. 












THE NEW 


PLANTERS HOTEL. 

The failures in the Northwest must greatly bene- 
We don’t have failures here. 
No St. Louis banks fail, because we protect our- 


fit us by reaction. 


selves against it by purifying our financial at- 
mosphere. No unstable institution can thrive 
here, because the community will not have it. 
Our trade is our own, and cannot be touched 
or damaged by Chicago, New York or the East. 
We have the brightest merchants and manufact- 


CENTRAL-CONTINENTAL 





METROPOLIS. 


We 
control the trade of Texas and the Southwest, 
and it is extending all the time.’’ 


urers on earth, and they are always alert. 


Americans have so long been accustomed to 


hearing of the large number of home owners 


in Philadelphia, that when the statement is made 
that the per centage of such people in St. Louis 
is even larger than that of the Quaker City, it 


TURKISH SMOKING PARLOR, 
occasions not a littlesurprise. Not 
only is this true, but the capital 
stock and the business of St. Louis 
building and loan companies is 
larger than that of Philadelphia. 
No one can fail to be impressed 
with the extreme beauty and at- 
tractiveness of the residences of St. 
Louis. 
against on 
their atmosphere and 
sunshine, and this bit of forethought 
and provision for comfort has given 
the whole city a look of beauty sel- 


St. Louisans have provided 
future 
God-given 


encroachments 


dom seen. No visitor can fail to 
be inspired by the miles upon 
miles of homes, generally con- 
structed of brick or stone, with 
architectural taste of design a strik- 
ing feature everywhere. This 
marked beauty of the St. Louis 


residence leaves a lasting impres- 
sion. People seem satisfied and happy, and 
prosperity shows itself everywhere. 

As for the finer class of residences in St. Louis, 
those ranging from $15,000 to $500,000 in value 
are more numerous than in any other American 
city of approximate population. Many of these 

palaces, and present a 
The varied style of archi- 
tecture forms another charm to St. Louis resi- 


homes are luxurious 


beauty rarely found. 
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OFFICE ROTUNDA. 


dential interests, about which too much 
cannot be said in praise. A unique and 
very beautiful idea, which seems both 
popular and sensible, is the system of 
‘* Places ’’ introduced in many portions 
of the West Side. ‘¢ Places”? 
are most tempting to the home builder, 


These 


and consist of a short reservation, with 
one or two roadways running through, 
the neutral ground being 
plotted, laid out in designs and well 


central or 
shaded. The residences occupy hand- 

some lots on both sides of these short 

thoroughfares, and every inducement is offered the 
The 
views presented give some idea of Vandeventer, 
Portland, Westmoreland, Bell, Westminster, 
Lewis, Washington Terrace and other ‘‘ Places,”’ 


home builder in the way of conveniences. 





THE PARTIERRE, SHAW’S BOTANICAL GARDEN, 





cently by 
Washington University, the following interesting 
data is take! 
‘Tn 1896, the 
furniture, t 
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h a mere picture cannot give the 


real effect as it appears to the eye itself. 
Si ty prides itself on the exclusiveness 
of se ‘* Places,”’ and social cliques 
al ite ambitious in vieing with 
each other in the selectness of the resi- 
dents, as well as in the matter of ap- 
pe e. This system of home-cen- 
te n communities numbering one 
h lred or more homes, cultivates 
s ilityand neighborly brotherhood, 
as well as being the means of absolute 
ex siveness, if that be desired. 


From an able publication made re- 





LINDELL HOTEL. 


Professor Sylvester Waterhouse, of 


1 


trade of St. Louis in hardware, 
acco and drygoods amounted to the 
respective totals 

” of $13,000,000, 

a $17,000,000, 
$30,000,000 and 
$35,000,000. 
Last year, about 
42,000,000 
pounds of white 
lead and 78,000, 
000 pounds of 
hides were ship- 
from St. 
In 1896, 


were 


ped 

Louis. 
there 
brought to 
this market 
88,590,000 
bushels of coal, 
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400,090,000 pounds of cotton, and 1,277,000,000 
feet of lumber. The total freight ‘which last 
year was brought to this market by rail and 
river was more than 20,000,000,000 pounds. In 
1896, the mail matter which the Post Office 
handled numbered 330,000,000 pieces. 

‘* There are now 38 shoe factories in the city. 
The productive capacity of the largest is 7,000 
pairs of shoes a day. There are six firms, each 











of which sells about 
$1,000,000 worth of 
shoes a year. Thean- 
nual sales of the larg- 
est shoe house ap- 
proach $5,000,000. 
There is no city in the 
United States which 
makes, within its cor- 
porate limits, as many 
boots and shoes as 
St. Louis does. The city now makes $12,000,000 
worth of boots and shoes a year. Its total annual 
sales of the products of home and Eastern factor- 
ies exceed $30,000,000. With the single excep- 
tion of Boston, St. Louis is the largest shoe mar- 
ket in the United States in manufactured shoes, 
and larger than any market in value of shoes sold. 

‘Besides smaller establishments, there are 
three great stove factories in the city. The cap- 
ital of the largest is $1,000,000. In 1896, St. 
Louis made $1,500,000 worth of stoves. 

‘The largest range company has a capital of 
$1,000,000 ; the cost of its equipment, $250,000. 
The wages of its 300 workmen amount to $3,300 
a week. For malleable iron, steel, enameled 
ware, copper, nickel - plating, rivets, asbestos 
and sundries, the company pays $68,000 a 
month. The rivets alone which this factory uses 
cost $2,000 a month. The value of the 30,000 
ranges annually manufactured is $2,000,000. 

‘‘The corporate capital of one of the tobacco 
companies is $1,100,000, but the amount of 


MISSISSIPPI VALLEY TRUST COMPANY. 


money actually used in its business is $5,000,000. 
The number of hands employed in its factories 
is 2,500. Last year, 25,000,000 pounds of to- 
bacco were made by this one company. In 1895, 
more than 59,000,000 pounds of tobacco were 
manufactured in St. Louis. 

‘*The largest brewery in the world is situated 
in St. Louis. It would by itself form a village. 
Its buildings and yards occupy forty-five blocks. 
The wages of its 2,200 workmen are $3,000 a 
day. The capital of the company is $9,000,000. 
In 1895, this brewery made 24,700,000 gal- 
lons of beer, worth $4,200,000, and the total 
product of the breweries of St. Louis was about 
60,000,000 gallons. 

‘*The new waterworks, completed at a cost of 
$3,000, 000, sup- 
ply the city with 
more than 100,- 
000,000 gallons of 
watera day. The 
new bridge across 
the Mississippi, 
with its approach 
and terminal rail- 
way, involved a 
total expendit- 
ure of about 
$6,000,000. 

““The wages of 
the 90,000 artisans 
who are employed 
in the 6,000 work- 
shops of the city 





NATIONAL BANK OF THE REPUBLIC. 
EAMES & YOUNG, ARCHITECTS. 


are about $72,000,000 a year, and the annual 
value of the local manufactures is more than 
$300,000,000.”” 
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The street railways of St. Louis have proved electric cars is only thirty minutes. The various 
the city’s great developers, and have indeed been lines in the city have nearly four hundred miles 
of track in operation extending in all direc- 


tions. The number of passengers carried in 
1895 was 105,000,000, while 1896 pushed these 
figures up to over 111,000,000. 


The President of the American Street Rail- 
way Association said to the writer: ‘‘ There 
isn’t a city in the United States with as good 
tracks, and no cars that will compare with 
those in St. Louis. We have not a single horse 


car in the city, every mile being run now by 
electricity. Our street railways have developed 
St. Louis as much as any one cause. We have 








a power in extending public 
works in all directions. It 
would be no exaggeration to 
say that in the nine years 
since electricity has been used 
successfully on street rail- 
ways St. Louis has received 
more certain and direct re- 
sults from its use than any 
other American city. Ten 
years ago Grand Avenue was 





never had a boom. Chi- 
cago depreciated from 
over production; Kan- 
sas City lost from over 








thirty minutes’ ride 
by horse cars to the 
Courthouse —or 
say Fourth Street 
—three miles 
away. To-day, 
with electricity, St. 
Louis extends four 
miles further west, 
and yet the time by 


EAMES & YOUNG, ARCHITECTS, 


BIRD’S-EYE AND PERSPECTIVE VIEWS OF CUPPLES STATION. 

















GRAND LEADER BLOCK, BROADWAY AND WASHINGTON AVE. 


valuation, and, while St. Louis has had a depres- 
sion, there has never been a depreciation. This 
can be said of few American cities.”’ 

One of the most notable, as well as the most 
valuable, example of progress made in trade or 
commercial economics to be found in the world 
is at St. Louis. It is a huge, composite freight 
depot, right in the very centre of the city, known 
as Cupples Station, named after its founder. 

A verbal description can give no adequate idea 
of Cupples Station. It is a community of inter- 
ests at work in a floor space of nearly 1,500,000 
square feet, or over thirty acres. It is exactly 
the size of the great Liberal Arts (Manufactur- 
ing) building at the Chicago World’s Fair. The 
650,000 people of St. Louis could be contained 
on its floors, with each person having three- 
fourths of a square yard to stand on. Over 
1,000 tons of freight are handled daily. 

The station is composed of a series of blocks 
of massive seven-storied build- 










ings, facing both sides of 
Spruce, Poplar, Seventh, 
Eighth, Ninth and Tenth 
Streets. The Terminal Asso- 
ciation’s tunnel pierces the 
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Cupples Station, which is adjoining, also the 
Iron Mountain, Missouri Pacific and Frisco tracks 
on the south. The railroad tracks in the rear 
of this series of blocks of buildings are con- 
nected with platforms on the lower or car levels, 
and with the large shipping rooms, truckways, 
etc., on the upper or shipping levels by a system 
of high-pressure hydraulic elevators. The plat- 
forms, shipping rooms and truckways are strictly 
fireproof, and entirely cut off from the buildings 
proper, so that the station business can be car- 
ried on before or after the stores are closed. 

The purpose of Cupples Station is to furnish 
wholesale merchants with storerooms so arranged 
that, being adjacent to switch tracks, the necessity 








~ 





RAEDER, COFFIN & CROCKER, ARCHITECTS, 
CENTURY BUILDING, LOCUST AND NINTH STREETS. 


for carting goods through the streets is entirely 
done away with. In other words, almost all of the 
heavy trade of St. Louis, amounting to many 


PROMENADE DECK—COLUMBIA EXCUR 
SION STEAMER. 


hundred millions of dollars, is 
done practically under one roof. 
In all other cities merchandise 


is carted twice; in St. Louis 


COLUMBIA EXCURSION STEAMER, ‘CITY OF PROVIDENCE.”’ it can be said that it is not 
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varted at all. Goods from other points 
in America are billed to Cupples Sta- 
tion, and they are resold from the same 
spot. It has no counterpart in the 
world. 

One of the most striking points of 
value noticeable in St. Louis is the 
study of economics practiced in nearly 
all branches of commercial life. Com- 
petition with the East, and a desire to 
prevent encroachments upon the legiti- 
mate trade boundaries of the city, led 
the thoughtful business men to delve 





THE KENNARD BLOCK, BROADWAY AND ST. CHARLES. 


deeply into problems of self-protection, so that 
to-day the great metropolis is ensconced within 
her own fortress, and most happily the posi- 
tion is well-nigh impregnable. New York or 
Chicago can no more trench upon the legiti- 
mate preserves of St. Louis than can Kalama- 
ZOO. The introduction of scores and scores 
of manufacturers which were formerly located 
in the East, has made the city a power 
in the land The $300,000,000 of St. Louis 
manufactures is as large a volume of business 
now as was the total annual commerce fifteen 
years ago. This latter item now runs up to the 
enormous sum of $1,250,000,000, With cheap 
fuel (coal being $1.00 to $1.25 per ton), and 
splendid facilities for transportation both by rail 
and water, the lines reaching to every point of 
the compass, there was everything in favor of St. 
A sense of justice on the urgent 
appeals of the various commercial bodies caused 


Louis goods. 


the railroads to do away with all discrimination 
against the city, so that the interests of St. Louis 
were placed on an equal footing with Chicago and 


the East in every sense. These things, with an 





















ik BARR BUILDING, SIXTH AND OLIVE, 


unusual amount of business acumen, 
have brought the city forward until it 
is no longer a question of possible 
greatness, but greatness achieved. Per- 
haps no more remarkable compilation 
of the real suggestiveness of St. Louis’s 
achievements within twenty years was 
ever made of any city than the follow- 
ing, from the Business Men’s League . 
\s compared with the world, St, 
Louis has the largest railroad station, 
hardware house, drug house, wooden- 
wal house, tobacco factories, lead 
works, brickyards, and stove and range factories. 
ith the United States, St. Louis 
has the largest brewery, shoe factory, saddlery 


\s compared 








BARNETT, HAYNES & BARNITT, ARCHITECTS, 


RESIDENCE OF T. W. CARTER. 


market, street-car factories, hardwood lumber 
market, shoe output, and finest street-cars and 
botonical gardens. 

“St. Louis is the largest shoe distributing 
point in America, and the third largest dry- 
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goods, clothing and grocery market. It has 546 
miles of electric street railroad. It was the first city 
to run electric mail cars, to sprinkle its streets by 
municipal contract, and to light its sfreets and 
alleys uniformly by electricity. It is the only city 
in the world which has held 14 consecutive, annual, 
self-supporting expositions.”’ 














The assessed valuation in 1860 was $57,537,415; 
1880, $160,493,000 ; 1895, $326,463,600 ; 1896, 
$341,000,000. Value of manufactured product, 
1860, $27,000,000 ; 1880, $11 4,333,375; 
1884 $285,000,000 ; 1896, $300,000, 000. 


* 


Street railway passengers carried, 1885, 
41,000,000 ; 1894, 98,000,000 ; 1895, 
103,000,000 ; 1896, 111,000,000. 

In this connection some mention 
may be made of the commercial bodies 
of St. Louis. No city can produce 
more unity of action in public enter- 
prise than is embodied in such organi- 
zations as the Merchant’s Exchange, 
Cotton Exchange, Lumber Exchange, 
Real Estate Exchange and the Business 
Men’s League. Whatever tends to add 
one mite to the welfare of the city is 
taken up by these bodies and pushed invari- 
ably to a successful conclusion. The Business 


W, A. SWASEY, ARCHT. 


1, BEER’S HOTEL. 

2. RIALTO BUILDING. 

3. FULLERTON BUILD- 
ING. 

Men’s League is a unique body, with about and never fails at any under- 

two hundred of the solid men of the city as taking. It 

members. It makes no pretensions over what 


it has done, demands no return for its labor, 


was formed to 
represent the business, commercial and manufact- 
uring interests of the city, and it represents them 
= —_— — with power and ability. It shirks no duty, spares 

™ no expense and accomplishes results. In no 
case has the organization failed in any one effort 
to benefit St. Louis, and it has undertaken hun- 
dreds. It is the peer of any commercial body 
in America, and superior to nine-tenths of all of 
them. It is the strongest Business Men’s League 





in the world, and has done more than any simi- 
lar body, organized for the same purpose, in the 
United States. 





A surprise to all American cities is the long- 
continued success of the St. Louis Exposition. 
There is scarcely a city in the country that has 
not tried to hold an annual exposition. Some 
of them have been successful for a few years, but 
have finally dropped off in interest until at last 
lack of patronage compelled them to be relegated 
to the shades. The one single exception in the 
world is the St. Louis Exposition. It has been 
going ahead for fourteen years, and the interest 
has never lagged. Mr. Frank Gaiennie, the Gen- 
eral Manager of the Exposition, in speaking of 
it, said: ‘‘ The St. Louis Exposition is worth to 





WALNWRIGHT BUILIING—UNION CASUALTY AND the city of St. Louis not less than ten hundred 
SURETY CO. thousand dollars a year. It encourages the rail- 
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1. RESIDENCE OF GOODMAN KING. 2, RESIDENCE OF 
3. VICTORIA REGIA, TOWER GROVE PARK. 4. 


and to make reduced 
during the period of the forty days of each year’s 


affords 


roads to acvertise rates 





gives fine music and 


exposition. It 






ple, as well as those living near about St. Louis, 
at the small figure of twenty-five cents for four 
concerts of fine music daily, and exhibits dis- 
played with taste, beauty and attraction. It 
brings the people to the city, and they buy what 
they need. It is the place to show the stranger, 
and is the best advertising medium for the mer- 
chant, manufacturer and the farmer; and the 
exhibitor is rewarded by the sale of his goods, 
and the introduction of his wares and manufac- 
tures, and the farmer by the exhibit of what his 


portion of the country produces ; and is an invi- 
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tation in every 
direction for those 
who want to buy 
land, goods or 
manufactured ar- 
ticles. It paid ‘ 
$47,000 for the i 
first and : 
every year of ‘its 


year 


existence, and is 

now out of debt. 

Exhibits are of- 
fered from every- ‘ 
where, the 
home people are 
enthusiastic. The 
St. Louis Exposi- 
tion is a 
and a fixture. St. 


and 


success 


Louis people are 
loyal to it, and 
will support it 
for years and 
vears.”’ 

Much good will 
FRANCIS. : : i 
ENNIE, result from bring- 
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RESIDENCE OF FRANK 
CABANNE PLACE, 


HITECTS 


the St. Louis 
business rela- 


ing 
Sub-Treasury into 


with the St. Louis Clearing House Asso- 



















STRAUSS ART STUDIO. 
ciation. This new order of things went into 
effect in and its value to St. 
be determined when it is known that, 


January, Louis 


may 
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outside of New York, no other city 
in the country has its United States 
Sub-Treasury as a member of its 
Clearing House. The importance 
of the work may be better under- 
stood when it is known that nearly 
$100,000,000 in actual money is 
annually transferred from the banks 
to the Sub-Treasury, and vice versa. 

Of the parks of St. Louis it may 
be said that they are magnificent. 
There are eighteen altogether, and 
embrace 2,150 acres of land. They 
have cost St. Louis the small sum 
of $4,500,000. One of them, 
Forest Park, is the largest in the 
world, covering 1,372 acres. It 





is a natural park, and does not 
need the expensive adornment 
demanded of other less advant- 
ageously located pleasure 
grounds. Tower Grove, La 
Fayette, and Shaw’s Botan- 
ical Garden are others of the 
city parks worthy of mention. 
A large factor in the commer- 
cial success of St. Louis is the stock Jaa 
and cattle business, amounting to 


nearly $60,000,000 a vear in sheep, EAMES & YOUNG, ARCHITECTS, 
r 1. RESIDENCE OF WM. 8S. HALL. 2. FOREST PARK UNIVERSITY. 3. WASHINGTON 
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cipal part of this trade is done at 

the National Stock Yards, in East St. Louis, and passing any previous year’s sales. An idea of 
1896 was a record-breaker, and St. Louis is now the growth of this traffic may be gleaned from 
second to Chicago in this line. The increase in the statement that it has more than doubled 
in the past six years. 

The question of more cotton factories in 
St. Louis is now agitating the public mind, 
and 1897 will doubtless see the beginning of 
a new era in textile manufacturing. The 

Business Men’s League has this 
matter in hand, with overtures now 
making with some Eastern capital- 
ists who are interested in the pro- 
ject. The proposed new mill will 
start with $500,000 cash capital, 
which will be increased from time 





to time. Every possible advantage 
for cotton 
manufactur- 
ing can be 
found in St. 
Louis. Cheap 
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1896 over 1895 was 
some 750,000 head of 
stock, hogs 500, 000 in- 


crease, while the sheep, 


cotton, mini- 
mum freight 
horse and mule trade rates, reduced 


sent up totals far sur- ENTRANCE TO WASHINGTON TERRACE. insurance and 
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On a $500,000 mill the 
saving on coal alone over a New Eng- 


cheap coal. 


land mill would be $27,000 a year, or 
over five per cent. on the capital stock. 

No man in St. Louis is more proud 
of any one of the advantages of the 


TWO VIEWS IN COMPTON HEIGHTS. 


great city than he is of the public school system. 
It is conceded to be equal to any in America, 
superior to most and a model for all to follow. 
New York, Chicago, New Orleans and other Am- 
erican cities have adopted many features of th 
St. Louis schools. One thing is especially nota- 
ble: the growing population never finds the 
city without ample seating capacity in 


schools. The finest and largest High School 


CENTRAL-CONTINENTAL 


her 


METROPOLIS. 


ner of Education, who was for 
many years Superintendent of the Pub- 
lic Schools. 


missiv 


The public schools are augmented by 


many university and collegiate institu- 
tions, prominent among them being 
Washington University, St. Louis Uni- 
versity, Brothers 
Forest University 
ladies 


ington Universit 


Christian 
Park 


. and a score of others. 


College, 
(for young 
Wash- 
y, over forty years old, is one of 
«ols of the Middle West, the trus- 
tees being now about to spend the splendid sum 
of $3,000,000 in new buildings. It is finely equip- 
ped, and will be equal in this matter to the best 
American unive 


the famous scl 


rsities when the new buildings 
occupied. The Manual Train- 
ing School, part of Washington, is claimed to 
be the finest of its kind in the world. The Smith 
\cademy, Mary Institute, Law 


and grounds ar¢ 
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TERRACE, 

building in the United States is at 
St. Louis, a view of which is given 
in this article 

There are more than one hundred 
buildings in the public schools of 
St. Louis, over 60,000 pupils, nearly 
1,500 teachers, which cost the city 
about $1,500,000 yearly to main- 
tain. Much 
St. Louis public school system is 
due to the Mr. William 
T. Harris, now United States Com- 


of the success of the 


labors of 


School, Museum of Fine Arts, 
and the Medical Departments 
of Washington University are 
departmental auxiliaries of na- 
tional reputation. The Medical 
Department is of especial inter- 
est, as it has a faculty of great 


W. A. SWASEY, ARCHITECT, 


RESIDENCE OF NUGENT. 
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size and strength, 
with many of 
them possessing 
wide reputations. 
It is considered 
one of the most 
thorough medi- 
cal colleges in 
America. 
Forest Park 
University de- 





RESIDENCE OF J. Le 
BOOG HER, 


serves special 
mention 
the St. 
educational 
stitutions. It is 
situated in the 
of St. 
Louis, just south 
of Forest Park, 
its location being 


among 
L ou i s 
in- 


suburbs 


an ideal one. It 
has accommoda- RESIDENCE OF J. L. 
tions for 150 boarders, and has a large attend- 
ance, with every advantage of strong faculty— 
art, music, literature and the languages being 
taught hy masters. 

The great union station or passenger depot 
at St. Louis is the largest, finest and best equip- 
ped passenger station in the world, the cost 
being nearly $7,000,000, including track ap- 
proaches, terminal facilities, power-plant equip- 
ment, and the station proper. It covers nearly 
twelve acres, including the train shed, station 
proper or ‘head house, and the midway ap- 
proaches to trains. The electric light plant has 
a capacity of 300 are and 5,000 incandescent 
lights. The front of the station extends from 
Eighteenth to Twentieth Streets, a distance of 
606 feet. The grand hall, the golden arch, the 
grand stairway and waiting-rooms, are features of 
the station well worthy of a separate article in 
themselves. They are gorgeously beautiful. 
There is a fine hotel, also, as a part of the station 
structure—a little gem of a hotel, too—which is 
conducted on modern ideas in every sense. It is 
called the Terminal Hotel. There is also a mag- 
nificent dining-room and restaurant adjoining 
the hotel, views of which are given. There are 
few such elegant dining-rooms and hotels as this 

NOTE. 


CENTRAL-CONTINENTAL 


EAMES & YOUNG, ARCHITECTS. 
KENNARD. 


METROPOLIS. 


in the country, and the traveler finds solace for 
a tiresome journey within its lovely walls. 

Of the religious and social side of St. Louis 
much may be said in praise. The city is filled 
with hundreds of magnificent church edifices, 
comparing favorably with any in the land, while 
the attendance is up to the standard. Some of 
these churches cost enormous sums of money, 
and many new ones are now building. 

Among the social clubs, the Mercantile. St. 
Louis, Commercial, Marquette, Columbia, Uni- 

versity, Harmonie, 
Leiderkranz and others are among 
the leaders. 


Concordia, 


The musical clubs 
are of great value, and have been 
the means of promoting a general 
public taste for the art of music 
not found to the same extent in 
other large cities. 

The transportation lines of St. 
Louis, both by rail and the Missis- 
sippi and Missouri Rivers, per- 
meate all directions and sections 
of the United States. Of the rail- 
roads there are about thirty lines 
altogether, many of which are 
operated under some of the var- 
ious ‘‘systems.’’ The mileage of 
the St. Louis railway lines is over 30,000, and 
one reason why the city is so successful in 
for so many national conven- 
tions is its ease of access from all portions of 
the country. At least twenty of the most im- 
portant systems of the country have St. Louis as 
a connecting link or headquarters. 

The hotels of St. Louis compare with ths best 
in America, among them being the new Planters, 
the Lindell, the Southern, Beers, West End, ete. 
The New Planters is one of the gems of Amerti- 
can hotels, both architecturally and in point of 
superior quality everyway. It cost $2,000,000, 
which gives as fine a house as could be built for 
$3,500,000 in New York City. The Lindell, one 
of the oldest hotels of the city, will have $150,000 
worth of improvements placed in it this year. 
This will make a marked change. 


being chosen 


In a circumscribed space, no words can fully 
describe the worth, merit or importance of St. 
Louis. 


It is one of the country’s proudest, most 
majestic cities. It has progressed with rapid 
strides of late years, and the city’s works have 
been built with consummate skill. A legitimate 
metropolis, the New St. Louis draws aside the 
curtain and presents herself a model specimen of 
American genius. 


The views in this article were made especially for Frank Lesiie’s PopuLAR Montuty by Boehl & Koenig, 


Henry Blattner and Hazenstab, St. Louis. 
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E. S. WILLARD IN “THE ROGUE’S COMEDY.” 


In Henry Arthur Jones's latest play, ‘‘ The when, as the guest 
Rogue’s Comedy,’’ Mr. Willard has found what plies with the tations of several ladies, mar- 
he has long needed—a new, boldly drawn and _ ried and single, to recall far-back events in their 
dramatically effective character that always lives not supposed 
dominates the scene. The comedy is a satire on They do not suspect that the quiet, calm and 
the cupidity of the speculative public, and of gentle Miss J , who for a few months has 
that section of ‘‘society’’ ever anxious fora new been Lady Di reen’s companion, 
sensation ; and further illustrates the power of federate of Mr. Bailey Prothero 
the experienced sharper to carry through nearly forehand all about tl 
any scheme when luck 


if Lady Dore rgreen, he com- 


to be generally known. 


is the con- 
, and tells him be- 
ie foolish people anxious to 
interview him. Miss 

Je nison is really Pro- 
boundless impudence. thero’s wife. After 
‘*T don’t profess to 
know how Vr. Prothero 
does it,’’ is the opening 


aids ready wit and 


nearly thirty years of 
ill-luek the bland 
schemer finds himself 
petted and prosperous. 
Their son, from whom 


sentence of the play, 
spoken by old Lady 


Dovergreen, in a Ken- " they 
sington boudoir. But 


have long been 
parted — he having 
been adopted in early 
by Mr. Bailey Prothero, childhood 
otherwise the ‘‘rogue,’’ 
is not a mystery to the 
audience. A. sleek, 
persuasive, watchful, 
self-contained elderly 


the method professed 


by some 
friend—has grown up, 
as George Lambert, in 
complete ignorance as 
to his parentage. He 
is a barrister, and is 
also a guest at Lady 
Dovergreew s. He dis- 
quires a reputation by believes in 


man, a swindler from 
boyhood, suddenly ac- 
Prothero’ s 
exercising the sup- power, and is con- 
posed gift of ‘‘ second vinced that he is an 
sight.’’ He is the idol impostor.  Prothero, 
of a small aristocratic however, manages to 
set in consequence of 
lucky prophecies, de- friends such good ad- 
livered haphazard, vice about investments 
with respect to mining that several of them 
shares. Under other make fortunes in a few 


vive his aristocratic 


names he has been months. He then per- 


suades them to form a 
syndicate and start a 
tions, but only two per- bank, and, finding 


Photo by Sarony himself making money 
of his respectability, E, 8. WILLARD, 
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associated with a great 
many shady transac- 


sons entertain doubts 


on a large scale, mar- 
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ries Miss Jenison, his 
own wife, takes a house 
in Park Lane, and be 
comes a West End and 
city notable. He and 
his wife know that 
Lambert is their son ; 
but Lambert is bent on 
exposing the, to him, 
unknown. swindler 
The father does all he 
can to help his son 
without revealing the 
relationship, but his 
advances are coldly re- 
pelled, 

Lambert is in love 
with Lady Clarabut’ s 
daughter Nina, and is 
anxious to ascertain 
his own parentage be- 
fore proposing to her. 
Lambert's zeal to ex- 
pose the swindler and 
to discover his own 


origin -for Prothero has 


astonishing episodes in 


are pitted against Prothero’s determination 
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FANNY DAVENPORT 
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keep his position, to 
help the son, who is 
his worst enemy, and 
not to spoil that son’s 
prospects by letting 
him know who his own 
father and mother are. 
In due course comes 
the financial crash, 
which Prothero boldly 
faces, but he is brought 
to his knees by the 
reappearance of a for- 
ner accomplice and 
escaped convict, Cush- 
ing, who eventually 
drops into Lambert’ s 
hands, and reveals to 
him Prothero’s real 
name and past history, 
but not the fact, which 
he apparently does not 
know, that Prothero has 
a son. Lambert then 
forces Prothero’s hand 


by threatening to expose him unless he leaves 
the country, and asks him to tell him who his 
and mother were. Prothero tells him 
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they are 
dead, gives 
them a 
false name 
and a good 
character, 
and hands 
over to the 
young man 
his ring, 
which he 
tells him 
he had 
from his 
father be- 
fore he 
died. This 
account, 
given in 
the presence of Lady Clarabut. is con- 
sidered satisfactory by her, and her con- 
sent to her daughter's marriage with 
Lambert is given as Prothero and his wife, 
in the middle of a grand reception, leave 
their house and make good their escape. 


FANNY DAVENPORT. 


Fanny Davenport occupies a unique 


position upon the American stage. Not 
only is she one of the foremost of the 
few female stars of this country, but 
she also ranks pre-eminent among them 


as a producer of plays, in which office 
none of her sister artists of America have 


attained the same degree of success. 
Miss Davenport has been fortunate, per- 
haps, in finding Sardou’s heroines espe- 
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cially suited to her style of impersona- 
tion, but this suggestion would only have 
a part ir bearing upon her recent 
work, which she had already gained 
success, artistic and pecuniary, before she 
made t acquaintance of the French 
dramatist, and it was only through these 
triumphs that she was enabled to gain 
the good will and support of the noted 
autho In the past dozen years Miss 
Davenport has been so closely identified 
with Sardou’s work that many of the 
younger playgoers who know but little 
of her earlier career upon the American 
stage, uld find it almost impossible to 
associate ‘‘ The Imperious Fanny’? with 


the soubrette rdles in such farees as 
‘* Loan of a Lover,’’ ‘f Rough Diamond,” 
‘Mr. and 
Mrs. Peter 
W hite,’’ 
°“*iL ota 
Montez,”’ 
and a score 
of similar 
pieces how 
seldom 
seen in the- 
atres, but 
at one time 
very popu- 
lar. Miss 
Davenport 
gained her 
ex perience 
by hard 
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work, hard knocks and hard study. It is 
greatly to her credit that her road to fame was 
not an early one, and that she has reached her 
present position by dint of perseverance and un- 
flagging energy. She has run the gamut of im- 
personations in comedy, opera, burlesque, melo- 
drama, tragedy, ete. Carline in ‘‘ The Black 
Crook,’’ Nancy in ‘ Oliver Twist,’ Ophelia in 
‘*Hamlet,’? Tilly Slowboy in ‘‘ Cricket: on the 
Hearth,’’ and nearly all the leading réles in the 
old comedies and Shakespeare's plays, give a 
slight idea of the range of characters she has im- 
personated. Probably roughing it on the road, 
supplemented by a term of eight years as lead- 
ing lady in Augustin Daly’s company, were the 
best schools in which to acquire a thorough 
training and fit her for the duties required of a 
competent director of a 
theatre company. 

Miss Davenport, while 
starring in a repertoire 
in the West, first had her 
attention attracted to 
Sardou’s newer plays by 
a letter from her moth- 
er. There was a synop- 
sis inclosed about ‘‘ Fe- 
dora.’”?’ She went to 
Paris, saw the play and 
purchased it. ‘‘ Fedo- 
ra’’ ran in this country 
for four years, then came 
‘* La Tosca’”’ and ‘‘ Cleo- 
patra,’’ and later, ‘‘ Gis- 
monda.’’ The latter 
two productions are gen- 
erally conceded to be the 
most elaborately staged 
scenically known to the 
stage. Miss Davenport has paid to Sardou dur- 
ing the twelve years she has presented his plays 
the sum of $360,000, 

Melbourne MacDowell, who is Miss Daven- 
port’s leading support, started his theatrical ca- 
reer at the Boston Museum, in 1877. He after- 
ward appeared in the stock companies of Mon- 
treal and Minneapolis, after which he was en- 
gaged for Squire Rodney in ‘‘ Hazel Kirke,’’ and 
then played in several of the Frohman plays, 
after which he appeared in the leading part in 
‘* Held by the Enemy.’’ Miss Davenport, wit- 
nessing his performance, saw that he was exactly 
suited for the leading rdles in the various Sardou 
plays, and engaged him for the following season. 
This was in 1884, and Mr. MacDowell has been 
playing the leading rdles ever since. He has a 
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AUTHOR OF AND PRINCIPAL CHARACTER IN “SECRET SERVICE.” afterward appears at the 
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good stage presence, and is well-fitted for filling 
heroic roles. Be ae 2 
“TWO LITTLE VAGRANTS.” 

“The Two Little Vagrants,’? a melodrama 
by Pierre Decourcelle, and adapted by Charles 
Klein for the American stage, met a cordial re- 
ception at the Academy of Music, New York 
City, where it was first presented November 234d. 
The story, a very improbable one, is intensely 
melodramatic. 

Creorge D’ Arniont, believing his wife Helen un- 
faithful, in a jealous rage casts her off and gives 
her child to Renard, a notorious thief, to be 
raised as a criminal. Seven years pass, and 
D’ Armont’s child, now called Fan Fun, has been 
brought up by Renard’s wife with the thief’s lit- 
tle nephew, Claudinet. 
The children are taught 
all the tricks of the 
criminal, but Fan Fun, 
through it all, retains 
his nobility of character. 
Claudinet, his compan- 
ion, is a frail, consump- 
tive little waif, whose 
devotion to Fan Fun is 
beautiful. After years 
of search and sorrow 
Helen, aided by her hus- 
band, whom she _ has 
never forgiven, finds 
Renard; but Fan Fun, 
wearying of his horrible 
life, has run away, and 
Renard substitutes Clau- 
dinet forhim. Fan Fan 


D’ Armont home, the de- 
ception is recognized, and he goes to the thieves’ 
den to obtain the stolen papers that involve his 
mother’s honor. The child secures them and is 
pursued by the rogues, who overtake him at the 
Austerlitz Canal ; but Fan Fan opens the locks 
and Renard is drowned. The thieves, hoping to 
recapture Fan Fan, enter the D’ Armont home, 
and Claudinet is killed in saving the life of his 
friend Fan Fun. 

Minnie Dupree and Jessie Busley, as Claudinet 
and Fun Fan, the two juvenile vagabonds, are 
delightful characters, impersonating the two lit- 
tle children of the slums cleverly and sympathet- 
ically. Others in the cast whose acting was cred- 
itable were : Doré Davidson as Renard, Alice 
Fischer as Zephysine, Edward Morgan as Bresquet 
and Annie Irish as Helen. 
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H, mother, Ive got an 
invitation to Sadie Har- 
next 
week, and I must have 
a new suit.’’ 

‘* But, Jack, the 
you wear on Sundays is 
still Won't that 


do?’’ 


rison’s reception 


one 
good. 


‘Certainly not! 


with petulant emphasis. ‘I’ve got to have a 
dress suit. This is a reception, not just an or- 


dinary party.” 
** But 


money, 


deal of 
fa- 
than 


a dress suit will cost a good 
Jack, and you know that 


ther has been ill we don’t have 


since your 
any more 
we really need.”’ 

‘Well, I suppose a dress coat is not absolutely 
necessary, but I shall to 
black broadcloth, at any rate. only 


about twenty dollars ; maybe a 


have 
It’ Il 
little 


mother, wear 
cost 
more, cer- 
tainly not twenty-five.’’ 
‘T can’t spare even twenty at this time, Jack. 
Can't ye ar your best suit ?”’ 

‘No, I can’t!’ and the 


out with great vehemence. 


ll we 


boy flung the words 

“‘Then you will have to give up the party, 
Jack,’’ said the mother, patiently, ‘for I really 
not the for clothes. You 
know we have had to economize in many ways 


have money your 


and I am afraid we shall have to do 
M 


this winter, 


so still more. r. Green was here again to-day, 

and _"’ 
‘What 

anything, 
‘No, 


wants 


he 
do you, 
but if 


want? You don’t owe him 
mother ?”’ 
did, he would wait. He 


an extra clerk for a few hours every day, 


does 


we 


.AND 


TWOPENNY. 


POSTAGE STAMP. 


BURLEIGH. 


for 


counts, and 


some time; some one who is good at ac- 
thought that vou might like the 
It would be 


yuld earn would—— 


place. after school hours, and the 


money you ¢ 4 
Jack Carpenter sprang up from the easy-chair 

where he had thrown himself, and began angrily 

pacing the cozy sitting-room, where he had found 

his mother busily darning stockings. 

he 


How dare 
a gentle- 


‘*Go to work in a common grocery store !’’ 
‘« The idea ! 


a proposition? I, 


exclaimed, indignantly. 
Green make such 
man’s son, run errands and keep accounts for a 
grocer! I never was so insulted in all my life ! 
What would high school boys say to that ? 
What would the seminary girls think of it? 
What would Sadie Harrison think of me if I did 
it ? ypose she would want me at her 
receptions? No, indeed !’ 

‘But, Jack, the money would help us greatly, 
and I am sure that of your real friends 
would think less of you, and what others 
might think would ‘make very little difference.”’ 
hat I would think !’ retorted the 
‘‘and Pm not 
going to work If I can’t have a 
new suit, I just won’t to go to the reception, 
that’s all; but I won’t work in any old grocery 
for anybody !”’ 

Throwing 
curing button of 
riedly left the 
the outer do 

The Cary 


from the city 


Do you su] 


none 


wiv 


“T know v 
hot-tempered, impulsive fellow ; 


fi Tr old ( ireen. 


his cap on his head and hastily se- 
his Jack hur- 
and a few moments later 
closed after him with a bang. 
enters lived in a small town not far 
if New York, where Mr. Carpenter 
had been erigaged in business, and was reckoned 
ot wealthy, the children being al- 
and associating only with 


one overcoat, 


room, 


well-to-do, if 1 
well 


Ire ssed, 


ways 
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wealthy families, Jack being very proud, and 
looking down upon tradespeople and those who 
performed manual labor of any sort, the clerks 
in the stores not being exempt from this con- 
demnation. 

Then a depression in all lines of business had 
set in, and Mr. Carpenter had worked beyond his 
strength to meet his obligations, being at last 
compelled to give up business entirely and take 
to his bed, his illness proving most serious and 
requiring the greatest care and attention. 

It was at a time when Mrs. Carpenter felt her- 
self almost at her wits’ end to meet the current 
expenses—her husband, although convalescent, 
being still totally unable to do any mental work 
—that Jack asked for the new clothes that he 
might attend Sadie Harrison’s reception the 
next week. 

The Harrisons were the society leaders of the 
town, and were very rich. Jack had always 
felt proud of their acquaintance and of the fact 
that Sadie, the eldest daughter, a girl of his own 
age, evidently preferred him to the other boys of 
the set to which he belonged ; and to think that 
he should now have to give up the reception at 
which he expected to make another social tri- 
umph, having been chosen to lead the cotillion 
with his young hostess, aroused in him feelings 
of the keenest disappointment. 

Jack was a handsome boy of about seventeen, 
was at the head of his class, was the leader in 
all the athletic games, held the position of the 
president of the high school literary society and 
debating club, and was a proud, high-spirited 
and decidedly self-willed young fellow, although 
not exactly what would be called spoiled. 

When the family had been in good circum- 
stances he had had nearly everything he wanted, 
although his mother had not indulged his every 
whim, so that when their resources became 
straightened, he did not complain, or had not 
until the affair of the reception, when his self- 
will asserted itself and he seemed in danger of 
carrying his point despite all opposition and 
regardless of consequences. 

“It’s too bad !’’ he muttered, as he went out. 
‘Here is just the opportunity I have always 
wanted, and now for a miserable twenty dollars 
or so, or the want of it, I shall lose everything. 
If I don’t go to the reception Sadie will decline 
my future acquaintance, for I cannot give any 
good excuse for not going, and some of the 
other boys—Charlie Blake or Fred Storrs—will 
take my place ; cut me out, in fact.’’ 

As he was hurrying along a quiet street, 
scarcely knowing whither he was going, he heard 


a sharp rap on awindow-pane. He stopped sud- 
denly and looked up. 

Seated at a window in a little cottage, much 
neater than others on the street, was a bright- 
looking boy, and it was he apparently who had 
knocked, for he now eagerly beckoned to Jack to 
enter. 

‘* Hello, I guess Phil wants to show me some 
new stamps,’’ he mused, as he walked up the 
path. 

** Come right in, the door isn’t locked,’’ called 
the boy at the window, and in a few moments 
Jack entered a small, neat sitting-room, where a 
boy sat at a table, on which were spread some 
stamp books and a little basket containing some 
duplicate stamps. 

Jack was an enthusiastic stamp collector, and 
one great bond of sympathy between him and 
Phil Dudley was that they were both greatly in- 
terested in stamps and in all that pertained to 
them. 

Phil was very poor, his mother being obliged 
to make a living by sewing, but he belonged to a 
good family, was one of the cleverest scholars in 
the high school, and was greatly liked by Jack, 
who never patronized any one, associating with 
those he was fond of, and letting all others alone. 

Phil had recently been very ill, being naturally 
delicate and threatened with hip disease, and 
obliged at times to use a cane in walking, and 
Jack had not seen him for a week. 

‘““[’'m awfully glad to see you, Jack,’’, said 
Phil, smiling. ‘‘Take off your coat and bring 
up achair. Sorry I can’t help you, but I ain’t 
real strong yet.”’ 

‘‘That’s all right,’’ said Jack. ‘‘I hope you'll 
be around next week. The examinations begin 
then. You won’t miss ’em, will you ?”’ 

‘*No, I think not. Is there anything here you 
haven’t got?’ handing Jack a book containing 
duplicates ; for Phil, like most young collectors, 
traded in stamps, so as to be able to purchase an 
occasional rarity. 

‘*Maybe,”’ said Jack, turning the leaves. 
‘* Hello! you have some nice old Queenslands. 
Here’s a twopenny blue of the early dates in 
fine condition—better than the one I have. 
What do you want for it, Phil?’ 

‘Oh, five cents, I guess. There are two of 
them ; you can have them both. I can’t charge 
you as much as I do the boys, because we’re big 
collectors ; and then we’re good friends, ain’t 
we, Jack ?”’ 

‘*Certainly, Phil; and I don’t want you to 
miss the promotions. I wouldn’t know what to 
do without you in the next class.’’ 





THE 


‘“Oh, I've been studying right along. 
say, I’ve got an invitation to Sadie’s party 
I shan’t go to it.”’ 


Oh, | 
: but 


‘*Won’t vou be strong enough ?’’ 
‘*Oh, ves; but it isn’t that. 
her here, you know, and mother says we ought 
not to accept favors that we can’t return. Be- 
sides, I have no clothes. You'll go, of course ?”’ 
“*Oh, vyes,’’ Jack, but 


answered carelessly, 


“ "THEN YOU WILL HAVE TO GIVE UP 


with a strange feeling at his heart. ‘Tl take 
one of these Queensland twopenny blues, old 
man. Hello! 


Where did you get 


Let’s see what else you have. 
there’s some dandy Zulus. 
yom?” 

Now, taking the Queensland twopenny 
stamp from the duplicate book—in which it was 
simply hinged, not pasted flat—Jack tore off a 
corner of the paper on the back, and in so doing 
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exposed the 
stamp itself 


point of a star watermarked on the 


He knew ve 
early issues 


ry well that the watermarks of the 
the Queensland stamps were either 
letter Q with a crown—those with 
a star being preferable to the others in point of 
value ; | consequently this twopenny blue 


and 
rth much more than the five cents 


ought to he 
which Phil asked for both. 


a star or the 
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PARTY, JACK,’ SAID THE MOTHER.” 

Without looking to see if the other stamp had 
the star watermark, Jack put the one he had se- 
lected in s pocketbook, albeit with something 
of an uneasy feeling. 


However, Phil had other good things to show 


him, and he became so absorbed in stamps that 
it was quite dark before he realized how long he 
had staved 


‘Dear me, Phil! I must go, or I'll be late for 
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supper,”’ he said, getting up. ‘‘I’m ever so 
much obliged. I do hope you'll be able to take 
the exams, for I’m sure you'll pass if you do.”’ 

He arrived home just as the others were sitting 
down to supper, and in his haste he forgot about 
the reception, the new clothes he wanted, or the 
stamp in his pocket. 

After supper, however, when he went to his 
room he thought of the stamps he had bought, 
and laid them out to look at them, the Queen- 
sland twopenny claiming his attention first. 

‘““T'd better soak it,’? he mused, dropping it 
into a glass of water. ‘‘It’s a star watermark, 
fast enough,”’ and then, peeling the paper off the 
back, ‘‘why, hello! [ll bet it’s one of the un- 
perforated ones, too—the very earliest issue. I 
wonder if Phil knew? Why, of course he did !’’ 

While drying the stamp on a piece of blotting 
paper Jack noticed its deep blue color and its 
wide margin, and gave a sudden gasp as he 
sprang up and ran for his latest catalogue. 

** What !’’ he exclaimed. ‘ Forty-five dollars! 
Let me see—twopenny blue, dark, watermark, a 
large star, unperforated—yes, that’s right,’’ hold- 
ing the stamp to the light. ‘‘ Yes, sir; there it is 
—there’s the large star, and it’s dark blue, cer- 
tainly, and there have been no perforations cut 
off. By Jove! I'll go to the reception, after all ! 
I'll sell this to old Summer, the stamp crank, 
order my suit and go in spite of everything !’’ 

His excitement presently abated somewhat, 
and he began to think more coolly. 

‘‘T wonder if it’s doing the square thing by 
Phil? He could not have known the value of 
the stamp; if he did, of course it wouldn’t be 
right, but—— Oh, hang it! of course it’s all 
right. It’s a regular transaction, like any other, 
only I got the best of it. Lots of valuable stamps 
have been picked up in that way. I wonder if 
Summer has this particular Queensland two- 
penny? [ll chance it. If he has, then maybe 
one of the dealers would buy it. I'll go and see 
the old fellow now.”’ 

Silencing his conscience and assuring himself 
that he had made a legitimate bargain, Jack put 
the stamp back in his pocketbook and hurried 
away to the further part of the town—the aristo- 
cratic part, where Mr. Summer lived. 

He knew the gentleman quite well, and had 
seen parts of his collection, but not all of it, Mr. 
Summer being very particular about showing 
certain sets he had to anyone but experts. 

Jack found him in, was well received, showed 
the Queensland twopenny to him, and asked : 

‘*Have you that stamp, Mr. Summer? Will 
you buy it?” 


‘“H’m, h’m! Queensland twopenny—dark- 
blue, unperforated, watermarked, a large star! 
Yes, yes; quite a good specimen, too! No, I 
haven’t one as good as that. Why don’t you 
keep it? You may not run across another for 
vears,”’ 

‘* Well, it’s valuable, I know, but re 

‘*T see, I see,’’ said the gentleman, who knew 
of Jack’s changed prospects, and thought that 
he was selling his stamps so as to help his par- 





ents. ‘‘ Well, well, we all have our reverses. 
Let me see, I'll give you twenty-five dollars for 
it. It’s catalogued ata little more than that, I 
believe, but a dealer would not give you more 
than half his selling price for it.”’ 

‘‘T’ll take that, thanks,’’ said Jack, letting 
the man think as he would, and taking no trou- 
ble to give his real reasons for wishing to sell the 
stamp. 

He parted with the beautiful Queensland two- 
penny for twenty-five dollars in bank bills, the 
Queen’s face seeming to look reproachfully at 
him as he put the money in his pocket, but 
when the philatelist offered to show him some 
of his other colonials, he forgot the look and for 
a time his conscience was at rest. 

He went home early, for he still had his les- 
sons to learn, and said to his mother : 

“If I buy a new suit myself, may I get it ?”’ 

‘Why, yes; I can’t see any objection to that, 
although I don’t see how you are % 





‘‘T can sell some of my stamps. I’ve got a 
few rare ones, and Py 

‘*They are your own property, Jack, and I 
presume that you can do as you wish with them, 
but do you really wish c 

She was called away at that moment to at- 
tend to her husband’s wants, and when she re- 
turned Jack had disappeared. 

The boy could not rest till he had ordered his 
new suit of the village tailor, and had paid for it 
with the money given him by Mr. Summer. 








Then the Queensland twopenny began to 
haunt him, and he saw the sweet face of the 
Queen looking sorrowfully at him from all sorts 
of strange places and at unexpected times. 

He put his album away for fear the face would 
meet his gaze when he opened it; he refused to 
talk stamps with the boys; he did not go to 
see Phil, and he began to apply himself to his 


lessons as he never had done before, hoping to 
forget the Queensland twopenny in hard work. 

It was the day of the reception, and Jack had 
put on his new suit to see how it looked, when 
Phil Dudley came to see him, having used the 
doctor’s carriage. 
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“Oh, Jack,’’ the boy cried, ‘‘what do you up in his classes; sick and poor and ham- 
suppose? I’m going to the party. Sadie in- pered, and then being taken advantage of by a 
sists on it. She says it will do me good to see boy who alls his best friend! I couldn’t 
all the boys and girls, even if I can’t dance. doit! The very sight of his face at the party 
Isn’t that jolly? She’s going to send a carriage would make me feel too mean to live !”’ 
for me. Ill see you then, and I hope that Hurries putting on his other clothes, he ran 
you ll have a glorious time. Why haven’t you down-stairs to his mother and said : 
been down to see me ?”’ T will rk for Mr. Green, mother. I will 

‘ Busy,’’ said Jack, but if some one had not begin to-morrow, if he still has a place for me, 
come in at the moment he could never have car- and I will wear my old suit to the party. The 
ried the thing out. new one is not paid for, and I won’t wear it till 

Phil went away at last, and Jack ran to his it is.’’ 
room, threw off the new clothes, and said, bit- ‘But, Jack, I don’t understand. You told 
terly : ‘‘ L could not wear them, I would feel likea me you w | sell some stamps, and——’”’ 
thief! I never will wear them until I have hon- Then J told the whole story and felt better. 
estly paid for them. They are not mine ; they ‘AS so s I can earn money enough I will 
are the Queensland twopenny’s, and that is buy back the Queensland twopenny and give it 
Phil’s. He shall have it back, too, and if ever to Phil,’’ he said, ‘“‘and then I will give you 
[am so mean and selfish again, I hope I shall what the suit cost, and then my conscience will 
suffer worse than I have suffered this last week. be clear.”’ 

I knew the stamp was worth more than Phil ‘Don't u think you had better tell Phil 
wanted for it in the beginning, even if I didn’t first ?’’ 

know that it was worth so much, and it was “NG, o e will say I was not to blame; but 
mean to “ at an old chum like that. Poor old I know | ind I won't be satisfied until I have 


Phil, with all his troubles, working hard to keep given back the Queensland twopenny.”’ 


GERALD’S MISSION. 
By HORATIO ALGER, 
CHAPTER XXI. 






Ee fits A MINING SETTLEMENT IN MON 
Shee ek y AMPVILLE is a small min- Ile entered the store and looked about him 
Ape Wes» ing settlement in Montana. curiously. He was a stranger in the settlement, 
a All the buildings are of and his glances were returned with interest. 
a temporary character ‘* Mornin’, stranger !’’ said Loche, who always 
generally of one story. had an eye for a possible customer. ‘* What can 
There is a long street, after I do for yi 
the fashion of most West- ‘* Give! i glass of whisky.” 
ern pioneer settlements, but the houses on it are ‘“ With all the pleasure in life. One glass ?”’ 
not many. The largest is a general store for the ‘¢T can’t drink but one at a time.’’ 
sale of such articles as miners need. It was kept ‘ There several gentlemen present,’’ said 
by one Joe Loche. He came from Maine to dton- Joe, signif tly, pointing out his other visitors 
tana, mined for a while with indifferent success, with a swee} gesture, 
and then opened a store. This was a business ‘¢ What if there are ?”’ 
he knew something about, and he succeeded al- ‘Wher stranger makes his appearance in 
most immediately. His store was a general Campville the boys expect him to set ’em up.”’ 
rendezvous of miners in the intervals of work. ‘Is that the rule of the place ?”’ 
One morning, when four or five persons were ‘6 Sartai 
in Loche’s store, sitting around on kegs, a The young man didn’t take the hint kindly, as 
young man of about thirty entered. He hada _ was show i. contraction of the forehead, but 
long, thin face and roving eyes, and looked like he had an ect in view and thought it might 
one whom a prudent man would not care to be politic to make friends in the town. 
meet on a dark night. ‘““What’ll you have, gentlemen?’ he asked. 
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There was very little doubt what a group of 
Montana miners would have. Every one called 
for whisky straight, and as many glasses were 
filled and drained. But the stranger did not 
establish his popularity. There was no hearti- 
ness in his invitation, and it was so evidently 
forced from him that he might almost as well 
have neglected to give it. 

‘¢ Now,’’ said Joe, as he gathered in the coin 
with which the stranger paid for the drinks, 
‘““we’re acquainted and sociable. What did you 
say your name was ?”’ 

‘*T didn’t say.”’ 

This curt answer again produced an unfavor- 
able impression. 


‘“T reckon you’ve got a name, ain’t yer?’ 
said Joe, coldly. 

‘“Yes. My name is Ralph Nixon.’’ 

The statement was received with surprise. 
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6* WHAT ARE YOU DOING THERE? DEMANDED GERALD, WITH SPIRIT. 
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‘* Any relation to old Tom Nixon, who lives 
on the hill.’’ 

This question, asked by Joe Loche, voiced the 
question which all wished to ask. 

‘‘He is my uncle. Can you tell me about 
him ?”’ 

‘*The old man’s pretty sick,’’ said Joe. 

‘* Like to die?’’ asked Ralph, eagerly. 

**Oh, well, I don’t know. Men that are al- 
ways dying live for years sometimes. 
you seen him lately ?”’ 

‘*No; I never saw him.’ 

‘* How is that ?”’ 

‘*He came West when I was a baby.”’ 

‘‘ Have you come out to see him ?”’ 

“Yes. I thought the old man might need 
some one to look after him. Has he got any 
money—enough to live on ?”’ 


Haven’t 


’ 


‘‘T reckon so. He’s interested in some mines 

at Eldorado, but he lives in an old tumble- 

down cabin, and it doesn’t cost him anything 
to live.”’ 

‘Where does he live ?’’ 

‘Come out and [ll show you. About 
quarter of a mile back of the settlement.’’ 

Ralph followed Joe Loche out of the store, 
and received directions. 

‘‘So he owns some mines, does he?’ 
asked the voung man, with a covetous gleam 
in his small, bead-like 
eyes. 

.Y ee,”? 

‘‘They ought to be 
worth something,”’ he 
said, meditatively. 

‘* Yes. The old man 
may be worth near five 
thousand dollars.’’ 

‘* Does he live alone ?”’ 
‘* Yes, quite alone.”’ 
‘*T suppose he was 

never married ?’’ 

** Don’t you know ?”’ 

‘*No; he has never 
written East since he 
left us. It was only 
lately that we learned 
where he was. Then 
father thought I’d bet- 
ter come out here and 
look him up.”’ 

‘“‘T reckon he will 
be glad to see you.”’ 

‘‘He ought to be; 

but I am a stranger 

to him.”’ 
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‘‘T haven’t seen him round town lately. I 
guess he’s under the weather.”’ 


Joe went back into the store, and 


Ralph 


Nixon, as he called himself, made his way over 


the rough ground to the old cabin which had 
been pointed out to him. 

‘I shouldn’t wonder if 
reflected. ‘' He’s 
more or less, and has lived on next to 
nothing. Even if he hasn’t he’s 
got it all, according to accounts. I’m the only 
one of his kith and kin that he is likely to see, 
and he can’t do any better than to leave me 
what he’s got. If he don’t, I'll stay out here 
and try my own luck at mining. There’s no 
chance for me in the East, even if I hadn’t got 
into trouble.’’ 


he 


out 


he 


here twenty - five 


was a miser,”’ 
been 
years, 


made much 


He reached the cabin, and paused for a short 
time the outside. It was a tumble-down 
affair, and looked by no means like the resi- 
dence of a rich man. This might have damp- 
ened Ralph’s courage, but that he had made up 
his mind that his uncle was a miser. 

Finally he edged round to the side of the 
cabin and looked in at the window. 

What he saw was this: In a wooden chair, 
evidently of home manufacture, sat a decrepit 
old man. His face was thin, his cheeks hollow, 
and his thin hair, perfectly white, scarcely cov- 
ered his head. 


on 


His limbs were attenuated, his 
chest was hollow, and he looked like a very old 
and infirm man, though he numbered but sixty- 
five years. 

‘What ‘an atomy he is!’ thought Ralph. 
‘*He is just on the verge of the grave, ready 
to tumble in. It’s a lucky thing I came here, 
for if he had died those roughs at the store would 
have taken his money and his relations would 
Well, Pll go in and 
scrape acquaintance with the old effigy.’’ 

He walked round to the 


never have been the wiser. 


door. and, without 
the ceremony of knocking, opened it and made 
his way into the cabin. 

Thomas Nixon looked up, and seemed alarmed 
when he saw the intruder. 

‘‘ Who are you?” he asked, in a thin, quaver- 
ing voice. 

It was natural that he should be alarmed, for 
a Western mining settlement has generally its 
share of rough and unscrupulous men, social 
outlaws, who have made their way thither in 
search of gain or booty. 

‘Don’t Uncle 


Ralph, in a reassuring tone. ‘ 


be alarmed, Thomas,’’ said 

I am your nephew 

Ralph, come from the East to look after you.”’ 
‘T know of no Ralph. 


Whose son are you ?”’ 
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r was Gideon Nixon.”’ 
st brother ?’’ 


1 you know where I lived ?”’ 

to Stamford who had been 
¢ my name, he told us he knew a 

Nixon out here. 


? 
ne 


He said you were 
‘le, and father thought I had _ better 
| look you up.” 
worth while. 


Tam a poor old 
in do you no good,”’ 
poor ?’’ asked Ralph, his tone be- 
lisappointment. 
uund you and judge for yourself,’’ 
e old man, eying his nephew with a 
gled curiosity and shrewdness. 
ld in the village that you were inter- 
mines.’ 
irs are known only to myself. If you 
ut to help me and supply my old 


mfort, it is a kind and charitable 


is much disturbed by these words. 
ry much afraid that his uncle 
r as he claimed. 
ld be 
feeling of discontent, his eye fell on 
h as may be found in grocery stores 
rackers. 


| out what there is in that box,’’ he 


was 
In that case his 


bootless. But, looking about 


answering the old man, he rose, and 
rd the box, lifted the lid. 

re you doing?” asked the old man, 
d not answer. He had something 
The box was a third full of 
id pieces, upon which he 


k of. 


gazed as if 


CHAPTER XXII. 


rHE TABLES ARE TURNED. 


ixoN burst into a laugh. 


ou are very poor, uncle,’”’ he said. 


ist for sore eyes to see these piles of 


vs.”’ And he took out a handful 
m lovingly. 

! Shut the box !’ 
citation and alarm. 

vy may I take, uncle ?”’ asked Ralph. 
uu thief !’’ 

hard 
young 


1 alone cried the 


ill me dear Uncle 

said the mockingly. 
that I am your nephew.”’ 

know whether you are or not. Shut 

. aaa 


names, 


man, 


ly. 
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‘*You are an old man. You can’t live long. 
This money won’t do you any good. You won’t 
live long to enjoy it. Give me half.’”’? And as 
he spoke he deposited in his pocket the handful 
of coins he had already taken. 

This was too much for the old man. With an 
effort he rose from his feet and staggered to 
where the intruder was kneeling. 
he cried out, 
‘You are a thief. I don’t be- 
lieve you are a Nixon at all.”’ 

He tried to seize Ralph by the shoulder, but 
only fell over him. 


‘Go away ; go away at once !”’ 
in agitation. 


The young man laughed, and put another 
handful of coins into his pocket. 

‘*You—you scoundrel ! Old as Iam, I'll live 
to see you hanged !”’ 

By this time the visitor had become angry. 
He gave the old man a push which laid him on 
his back, for he had little or no strength. 

Thomas Nixon began to cry out, ‘‘ Help! 
Murder ! Thieves !’’ so that his so-called nephew 
became alarmed. 

‘Tf you don’t stop your velping I'll choke 
you!’ he exclaimed. 

But the old man continued crying out. 

Finally Ralph lost patience, and grasped the 
old man by the throat, nearly choking him. 

‘* Will no one help me?’ he cried, feebly, as 
soon as the grasp was somewhat relaxed, 

‘No; there is no one within hearing !’’ said 
Ralph. ‘‘Give me half of these gold pieces and 
I will go away and never trouble you again.”’ 

Po No, no ge 


give you one de 


screamed the old man. ‘‘ I won’t 


‘Then I shall have to help myself,’’ said 
Ralph, coolly, and this he proceeded to do. 

The old man, who was lying on his back on 
the floor, tried to get up, but he was too weak, 
and his unfeeling nephew laughed at his efforts. 

‘*Willno one help me?’ he again asked, in 
piteous accents. , 

‘*T guess not,’’ said Ralph; but as he spoke 
the outer door opened, and Gerald Lane entered. 

Scarcely noticing who it was, but knowing that 
some one had entered the room, the old man 
again called for assistance. 

Ralph Nixon was at first alarmed when he 
heard the door open, but on seeing Gerald his 
boldness returned. 

‘Tt’s only a kid!’ he exclaimed, contemptu- 
ously. 


MISSION. 


‘‘What are you doing there?’ demanded 
Gerald, with spirit. 

‘*None of your business, boy. You'd better 
clear out !’’ 

‘‘He is robbing me!’ complained the old 
man. 

‘‘T am his nephew. 
mine.’”’ 

‘*] never saw him till this morning. He is a 
thief ! Help me if you can we 

“Tl try,’’ said Gerald. 

Looking about him for some offensive weapon, 
he espied a broom. Seizing it, he flourished it 
above his head, and ordered the ruffian to put 
back the gold he had taken. 

These words were greeted by a derisive laugh. 

‘*T take no orders from a kid !”’ said the ruf- 
fian. 

‘*Then take that !”’ 

Carried away by his indignation, Gerald struck 
Ralph a smart blow on the head with the broom- 
handle: The ruffian was immediately on his 
feet, his face blazing with wrath. 


Part of the gold is 


‘T’ll give you a lesson !’’ he exclaimed, be- 
tween his set teeth. 

Gerald began to realize that he was in a tight 
place, but he was a brave boy, and he had no 
intention of surrendering. He dodged quickly 
to one side, and dealt the intruder another blow 
on his head. This added to his fury, and he 
made a mad dash after Gerald. He finally 
seized him by the shoulder, and, with a violent 
push, threw him on the floor. Of course a boy’s 
strength was no match for that of a robust man. 
Struggle as he might, Gerald was overpowered. 
The ruffian, with a cruel gleam in his eyes, 
seized the boy by the throat and tried to strangle 
him. 

Though the old ‘man didn’t know Gerald, he 
appreciated the fact that it was in trying to serve 
him that he had got into trouble. Had he pos- 
sessed the requisite strength, or any strength at 
all, he would have gone to his assistance. The 
hardest thing was to lie helpless and see his 
brave young defender in danger of his life. 

He did what he could. He raised his feeble 
voice, calling, shrilly : ‘‘ Help ! help!’ 

There seemed little chance of his cry being 
heard, but it is sometimes the unexpected that 
happens. While Gerald was very near the point 
of strangulation help came. The door flew open 
and two roughly dressed miners entered. 


To he continu d, 
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Wuart promises to be a great historical work has just 
been started by the publication of ‘The Beginners of a 
Nation,’’ by Edward Eggleston. This is the first vol- 
ume of a series to be known as ‘‘ A History of Life in 
the United States,”’ for which Mr. Eggleston has been 
making careful studies during the greater part of the 
past sixteen years. “ The Beginners of a Nation”? is, as 
stated in its sub-title, ‘‘a history of the source and rise 
of the earliest English settlements in America, with 
special reference to the life and character of the peo- 
ple.’’ An idea of the scope of the work and Mr. Eggle- 
ston’s methods may be obtained from an extract from 
the preface 

“In this work, brought to completion after many 
years of patient research, I have sought to trace from 
their source the various and often complex movements 
that resulted in the early English settlements in Amer- 
ica, and in the evolution of a great nation with English 
speech and traditions. 
these pages reflect the character of the age in which the 
English colonies were begun, and the traits of the col- 
onists, and to bring into relief the social, political, in- 
tellectual, and religious forces that promoted emigration. 
This does not pretend to be the usual account of all the 
events attending early colonization ; it is rather a his- 
tory in which the succession of cause and effect is the 
main topic—a history of the dynamics of colony plant- 


ing in the first half of the seventeenth century. Who 
were the beginners of English life in America? What 


propulsions sent them for refuge to a wilderness ? What 
visions beckoned them to undertake the founding of 
new What manner of men were their lead- 
ers? And what is the story of their hopes, their ex- 
periments, and their disappointments ? 

questions I have tried to answer. 

‘The founders of the little settlements that had the 
unexpected fortune to expand into an empire I have 
not able to treat otherwise than unreverently. 
Here are no forefathers or foremothers, but simply Eng- 


States ? 


These are the 


been 


lish men and women of the seventeenth century, with 
the faults and fanaticisms as well as the virtues of their 
age. I have disregarded that convention which makes 
it obligatory for a writer of American history to explain 
that intolerance in the first settlers was not just like 
other intolerance, and that their cruelty and injustice 
were justifiable under the circumstances. This walking 
backward to throw a mantle over the nakedness of an- 
cestors may be admirable as an example of diluvian 
piety, but it is none the less reprehensible in the writ- 
ing of history.” 

Mr. Eggleston has ably carried out his formidable 
plan, and the book is an important and valuable addi- 


tion to the literature of American history. The other 


It has been my aim to make, 


volumes of ft work 
great 


SL.At a 


will be looked forward to with 


interest D. Appleton & Company, New York. 


+ * % 


The fifth and 


mecluding volume of ‘‘ Craik’s English 
Prose’”’ 


been published. It deals with the 

giving selections from the work of 
Sir Walter & Coleridge, Southey, Lamb, Hazlitt, 
Landor, Lord Brougham, Irving, Leigh Hunt, De 
Quincey, Carlyle, Macaulay, Hugh Miller, Thackeray, 
Dickens, Charlotte Bronté, George Eliot, Stevenson, 
twenty-five others. 


has just 
nineteenth century 


and more tl The first and sec- 
ond volumes is set treated of ‘‘ The Fourteenth to 
the Sixteent! ntury’”’ and “The Sixteenth Century 
to the Restor and the other two of the eigh- 
teenth and teenth centuries. 
tains selections from 


Each volume con- 

the prose literature of the period 

ritical introductions hy various writers, 
xiuetions to each period. [The Mac- 
New York. $1.10. 


£ * 


named, with 
and general 
millan Comp: 


We have not room for as an extended a notice of Rud- 
yard Kipling’s new volume of poems, ‘‘ The Seven Seas,”’ 
as it deserves t, even if we had, it would not be nec- 
essary to more than announce its publication. 


Every- 
one knows Mr. Kipli 


ng’s work, especially his poetry ; 
ll command wide attention with- 
notice on our part. 


and his new k wi 
out any elabor 
that the book 
before in the 
new, and tl 
strength and 


Suffice it to say 
ntains some poems that have appeared 
gazines and some that are entirely 
vey all have the snap and fire, the 
wer, the true ring of originality, that 


have made Mr. K pling so much admired. The book 
is a handsor me, well bound and well printed. 
[D. Appleton & Company, New York. $1.50. 

‘ x 


A story tl 


commend itself to those who prefer 
the good old-f 


r 


med kind to the psychological stories 
of the pres y is ‘‘The Sealskin Cloak,’ by Rolf 
Boldrewood. It treats of the interesting complications 
that arise fror 


staken identity caused by the wearing 
of a borrowed sea 


skin cloak, and how these complica- 


tions are fir idjusted to the happiness of all con- 


cerned. [The Macmillan Company, New York. 

A story strange, impossible adventures and 
hairbreadth escapes is ‘“‘ Bushy,’’ by Cynthia M. West- 
over. It isa thrilling, exciting tale from beginning to 
end, and we suppose those who like literature of the 


dime-novel order will be pleased with it. 


The little 


heroine, who is 


bout five years of age, meets and van- 
ge Indians, fierce rattlesnakes and other 
dangerous beings The Morse Company, New York. 


quishes say 
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CUTS AND 


“BATTLE OF SALAMANCA.” 


For several days preceding the battle of Salamanca, 
the novel spectacle was presented of two great oppos- 
ing armies, each in battle array, marching: in parallel 
lines within musket-shot of each other, while, as Na- 
pier says in his history of the affair, ‘‘the guns on both 
sides exchanged their rough salutations as the acci- 
dents of ground favored their play ; and the officers, 
like gallant gentlemen who bore no malice and knew 
no fear, made their military recognitions,” the opposing 
generals meanwhile watching, lynx-eyed, for some error 
in the disposition of the enemy’s forces which would 
offer such advantage as would warrant precipitating a 
general battle. 

A certain story of the Duke of Wellington tells that 
he one time gave various sittings to the sculptor, Sir 
John Steel, for an imposing equestrian statue. The 
Duke was represented striding his horse in a dramatic 
attitude, a rolled-up map of the field in one hand, while 
the other pointed with index finger to the enemy—who, 
of course, were ‘‘out of the picture.’”’ The work had 
been progressing for some time, when a sudden touch 
of curiosity seized the Duke. ‘‘ By-the-by,’’ he asked, 
“‘what event does this statue commemorate ?”’ 

‘““Why, your Grace, it is supposed to be that critical 
moment at the battle of Salamanca when you learned 
of the blunder of your opponent, Marmont, and imme- 
diately issued the orders that led to your splendid vic- 
tory.” 


““H’m-m, yes,”’ 


answered the veteran commander, 
with evident satisfaction. ‘‘ Very good, very good.’ 
Then leaning forward and tapping the sculptor gently 
on the shoulder, he added, in a cautious sotto voce: 
***Tisn’t historically correct, though. In fact, I was at 
dinner when the aide-de-camp brought the news.”’ 

General Charles William Vane, however, in his ad- 
mirable ‘‘Story of the Peninsular War,”’ does not fall 
into the picturesque error of the sculptor, and I could 
not do better than quote his thrilling description of the 
scene illustrated on page 277 of this number. He says: 

‘Lord Wellington had dined amid the ranks of the 
third division, and Packenham, its frank and chival- 
rous leader, was one of those who shared his simple 
and soldier-like meal. To him the commander-in-chief 
gave his orders, somewhat in the following words : ‘ Do 
you see those fellows on the hill, Packenham? Throw 
your divisions into columns of battalions—at them di- 
rectly—and drive them to the devil! Instantly the 
division was formed, and the order executed admi- 
rably.”’ 

The attack of the third division was not only the 
most spirited, but the most perfect thing of the 
kind that modern times have witnessed. Regardless 
alike of a charge of cavalry and of the murderous fire 
which the enemy’s batteries opened, on went these 
fearless warriors, horse and foot, without check or 
pause, until they won the ridge ; and then, the infantry 
giving their volley, and the cavalry falling on, sword in 
hand, the French were pierced, broken, and discomfit- 
ed. So close, indeed, was the struggle, even where foot 
met foot, that in several instances the British colors 
were seen waving over the heads of the enemy’s bat- 


COMMENTS. 


talions, while the dragoons broke through square and 
line, taking deep vengeance for the death of General 
Le Marchant by the havoc which they made in the 
ranks of them who slew him. 

By this magnificent operation the whole of the ene- 
my’s left was destroyed. Upward of three thousand 
prisoners remained in the hands of the victors, while 
the rest, broken and dispirited, fell back in utter con- 
fusion upon the reserves, whom they swept away with 
them in their flight. The glory of this action was 
shared also by the fifth and sixth divisions. 

The Peninsular War was waged between the allied 
forces of England, Germany, Spain and Portugal and 
the French, its object being to destroy the Napoleonic 
power in these latter countries; and this battle was 
fought on the 22d of July, 1812. The war was finally 
brought to a close upon the abdication of the French 
throne by Napoleon. 


“THE TARANTELLA.,” 


The Tarantella is the national dance of the Sicilians, 
and there prevailed for a long time a superstition that 
dancing to its weird, wild music was an effectual cure 
—indeed, the only cure —for an epidemic dancing 
mania prevalent in certain towns in Southern Italy, 
and generally known as ‘‘Tarantism.’’ The illustra- 
tion on page 275 shows an application of the supposed 
cure. A still wider superstition was that the disease 
was occasioned by the bite of a native spider called the 
“Tarantula,” although modern observers declare that 
its sting is not so severe as that of our common wasp. 
Sufferers of the disease were supposed to have .a pas- 
sionate ardor for music and the dance, the wild flame 
that surged through their veins driving them to such 
frantic efforts that they sometimes dropped dying from 
exhaustion. The idea is at least picturesque, and most 
of our popular composers of piano music—Raff, Mason 
and Heller among others—have written dances to which 
they have applied the name “ Tarantella,’ and which, 
while always brilliant, are generally of a weird and 
spasmodic character. 

The English-speaking races have applied the name 
Tarantula to sundry large spiders and to certain lizards, 
but the original ‘‘ beastie’? was a native of Apulia and 
3arbary, and especially of Taranta, whence its name. 


“SIGNING THE MARRIAGE REGISTER.” 

The reproduction given on page 306 of the painting 
by James Charles, ‘‘ Signing the Marriage Register,” 
illustrates an invariable custom that prevails among 
the members of the English Church in Great Britain, 
where every little village church has its parish register. 
This is true to some extent in this country. The pict- 
ure is ably composed and sweetly conceived, and the 
execution both vigorous and tender. The play of ex- 
pression on the various faces is well thought out, from 
the half solemn, half modest droop of the sweet bride’s 
eyes and mouth, the benign satisfaction depicted on 
the faces of the well-to-do old farmer and his wife, evi- 
dently the parents of the bride, and the happy triumph 
of the sturdy sailor groom a little in the background. 
The original was exhibited at the Royal Academy in 
1895. 
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MARCH FOURTH. 
Fame’s ancient Temple widely opes its gates, 
The while McKinley at its portals waits. 
How many unseen ushers linger there 
To welcome him! 
Grave Washington, with smiles ; 
Impressive elder Adams, stern and cold ; 
Scholarly Jefferson, so free of guiles ; 
The Patriot Madison, whose faithful care 
Watched o’er the naval war with state craft bold ; 
Monroe, who brought the ‘‘ era of good feeling’”’ 
Jackson and Lincoln, hand in hand in actions 
A patriotic twain—intent on healing 
All Union wounds when made by angry factions : 
These cheer McKinley toward Executive Chair. 
% * 

In a political sense March Fourth may be in many 

quarters written as ‘‘march forth !”’ 
* * * 

There are women who cannot lay claims to what the 
world calls beauty, but who possess an individual 
charm—a delicate attractiveness which asserts itself 
silently, much as the breath of honeysuckle, hidden 
in the tangles of an ordinary hedge, delights every 
passer-by. 

* * *% 
Now wintry blasts shriek at my door ; 
Fierce sleet my windows beat. 
Perhaps I hear lost spirits roar 
As in the air they madly meet. 
But well I know fair Spring must come 
And leave those raging spirits dumb. 


* * * 


The man who went to sleep in church, and then had 
the effrontery to say that he could think better when 
his eyes were shut, is only equaled by the woman who 
goes to see a play and cries her eyes out, explaining 
the fact afterward by saying that ‘‘tears keep her eyes 
cool!’ There is always common sense in a woman’s 
reason ! 

7” ” * 

There seems to be no limit to the “‘new woman”’ 
idea. Recently a female football team was organized, 
and started out with flying colors. As women are cer- 
tainly not physically suited to such a sport, it is no 
wonder that the disasters were even more frequent 
than in the masculine bouts. The team has lately 
been disbanded, and, it is to be hoped, they will for- 
swear it forever. Domesticity and football somehow 
don’t seem to work together. 

* s * 

Americans as wise as patriotic have preferred, this 
winter, to visit their own Riviera in Florida or along 
our Southern coast, and not to seek Queen Victoria’s 


Mediterranean Riviera. Many, too, have flocked from 
snow and ice to Southern California ; and a few prefer- 
ences have been made for Bermuda and St. Thomas. 
Alas! Havana is no longer available to lovers of a tem- 
perate zone who fly from an Arctic-like one. The pop- 
ular preference for American watering-places and winter 
resorts is evidently on the increase. Which is well; 
for, when historic glamour is omitted, the United States 
far excels Europe in its summer or winter attractions 
for tourists and invalids. 

, " » 


For a man who wishes to make his mark in life, a 
good piece of advice is, learn to speak extemporane- 
ously. A written speech has not one quarter the effect 
of a few words spoken without notes. It is an ordeal 
at first, but all our great speakers have gone through 
it. Begin at an amateur club or society. The mem- 
bers may possibly deride you, but their derision should 
be an incentiv If you will persevere, this free and 
easy talking will follow. It is simply like the plunge 
inacold bath. You are nervous at first. You tenta- 
tively put your toe in. It is more than cold. Then 
you make an effort. You plunge in; and when you 





emerge you find yourself as warm as toast. So with 
your speech. You nerve yourself, and you come out 
radiant and self-possessed. 

% % 


Among the maxims of the Emperor Marcus Aurelius 
are these to usefully ingrain into memory : 

‘The best way of revenge is not to imitate the 
injury.” 

“When we receive a blow let us disregard it, think- 
ing we are but at a trial for skill; for it is in our power 
merely to retire, and without feeling malice and ill- 
will.”’ 


“Bring your will to your Fate, and suit your mind to 
your circumstances.” 
" . " . . . . e 

‘It is a royal thing to be ill-spoken of for good 


deeds,’’ 

‘Take good fortune without pride; and resign it 
without reluctance.” 

“Look nice into the thoughts of every one and 
give them the same freedom as your own.”’ 

‘He that commits a fault abroad is a trespasser at 


home.”’ 
+e ¥ 
The superstitious are gravely wagging heads at 
the fateful number seven in the current year. They 
argue by inquiry Were there not seven devils cast 


out? Were there not seven plagues? Did not Words- 
worth select t numeral for his sad verses beginning, 
‘Weare but seven ’’? Was not the seventeenth century 
conspicuous for bloody wars? Did not 1797 bring woe 
to France? Was not 1807 a dread year to Europe, with 
rampant Nap n L., and 1870 treacherous to Napoleon 
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III.! Was not 1827, in this country, conspicuous for 
political feuds over the younger Adams, Clay and Jack- 
son? Were not 1837, 1847, 1857 and 1867 conspicuous 
panic years; and 1877 filled with the Tilden-Hayes 
controversies? Wherefore, 1897 is to be dreaded and 
watched. But what if the superstitious are reminded 
that the most serviceable rhyme for this alleged fateful 
seven is the delightful word Heaven? 


A thrilling account has come from Manitoba of the 
fate of a mountain-climber falling to his death over a 
precipice while surrounded with adventurous comrades 
in his own rank of well-to-do life. Accidents without 
mortal results to mountain-climbers among the green 
hills of Vermont or the granite mountains of New 
Hampshire, or the cascade-environed mountains of the 
Kaaterskills, where Rip Van Winkle took his long nap, 
have been variously reported throughout the past Sum- 
mer. Persons looking down from a height have con- 
fessed to a momentary longing to precipitate them- 
selves ; and doubtless few visitors to the American side 
of Niagara Falls, standing in the charmed corner of the 
ledge, gazing down at the aggregated milky descent of 
ten thousand tons of water, are unwilling to admit pos- 
session of a similar momentary longing. Conversely 
few find themselves at the base of mountains in West- 
ern Virginia or amid the cafions of the Rockies, or in 
sight of the Alps, without a longing to ascend them. 
Indeed, mountain climbing becomes a passion in some 
breasts with an eager feeling akin to that in the breast of 
the chamois-hunter or the disciple of quaint Izaak Wal- 
ton. Alpine climbing has of late become a fad of tourists, 
notwithstanding that reliable Swiss statistics show that 
since 1860 two hundred fatal accidents have occurred 
on orin the vicinity of Jungfrau and the Matterhorn. 
In 1841 the risks of Alpine climbing came very near to de- 
priving the world of the after-services of the late Profess- 
or Agassiz. The Jungfrau is the most riskful of all the 
Alps for an ascent. Its very name came in earlier times 
from its inaccessibility, for in English that signifies 
‘Virgin,’ which thus explained is highly poetic. It was 
first scaled in 1804. It is 13,718 feet above sea-level ; 
but Mount Whitney in California, Bianca Peak in Colo- 
rado, Cerro Blanco in New Mexico, are all higher by 
about a thousand feet; and Mount Emmons in Utah 
equals it. But the apex of the Jungfrau is exceeded by 
Mount Elias in Alaska by about five thousand feet. Yet 
this extraordinary altitude fairly shrinks from the 
29,000 feet of Mount Everest in the Himalayas —the 
greatest of known altitudes, although there are two 
fair seconds among the South American Andes. / 

Professor Agassiz stood on the peak of Jungfrau, but 
in describing his descent he says: ‘‘ All was so trying 
to the nerves that I, for one, should not like to repeat 
the experience. The awful precipice beneath us was 
constantly in view, and we could drive our alpenstocks 
through the rim of frozen snow and gaze sheer down 
through the hole into a vast amphitheatre, which 
seemed yawning to swallow us thousands of feet below. 
The least imaginative mind can readily realize that one 
false step made upon a surface steep and slippery would 
involve a catastrophe not to be thought of without 
shudders.’’ And yet, since those sixty-five years, thou- 
sands have dared the same ascent and descent. When 
men like Agassiz make the toilsome and riskful journey 
in scientific pursuit, well and good ; but for purposes of 
mere adventure the task would seem to reach the pur- 
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view of that section of the New York Penal Code that 
treats of attempts at suicide. 
* * * 

A few years since, it chanced that I was one of 
‘‘twelve good men and true” who sat kicking their 
heels in the jury box, listening to the State’s-evidence 
testimony of a stolid young burglar of scarce twenty 
years of age. His companion in crime, the defendant 
in the case, was an elfish lad still younger, but on his 
face was stamped, oh! how many years’ experience in 
the art of ‘‘swipin’ of his neighbors’ goods’’! The 
witness testified, among other interesting details, that 
they entered by a window on the ground floor, made 
their way to a room on the floor above, where there 
was a good-sized iron safe, and between them had car- 
ried this down the stairs and out through the front 
door, without arousing the inmates of the house. Here 
they deposited their burden on the sidewalk while 
they ‘‘ went up de street an’—an’ got a hand-cart.”’ 

**You mean stole a hand-cart, don’t you?’ asked his 
honor, with a grim smile. 

‘‘Yessir—went up de street an’—an’ stole a hand- 
cart,’’ after which they carried their booty to defend- 
ant’s house, and up the tenement stairway to his room, 
where at their ease they broke it open and possessed 
themselves of its contents. The detectives had finally 
found the rifled safe in the cellar of this house, where 
defendant, having no more use for it, had left it when 
he moved. 

His honor, when the witness was about to conclude 
his testimony, asked him what had been his share in 
this little enterprise. 

** What I got, you mean?” 

‘*Yes,’’ said his honor. 

“Well, I got a suit o’ clothes, an’ I got t’ree dollars, 
an’ I got intoxicated—dat’s what I got,’’ was the in- 
jured reply ; for it seems the ‘‘swag’’ had been plenti- 
ful,and that the junior partner had lifted the lion’s share. 

In his charge to the jury his honor leaned forward 
easily on his elbows, and addressed us to this effect : 

‘“‘Gentlemen,”’ he said, “‘the case that is now in 
your hands for decision may seem a strange one, and 
you may be inclined to doubt the story the witness 
tells. But if you sat day after day in this court-room, 
as I do, you would find nothing improbable in it. And 
I assure you,’”’ he continued, leaning a little more for- 
ward and smiling comfortably, ‘‘that if a witness in 
this court were to testify that, instead of a safe, he had 
bodily carried off a red-hot stove in his hands, I should 
not disbelieve him if his statement was reasonably 
backed up by the evidence. So that if, in your opin- 
ion, the other evidence in this case goes to corroborate 
what this witness has told you, it is your plain duty to 
bring in a verdict of ‘ Guilty.’ ”’ 

That was some years since, and I suspect that the elf- 
ish one is still ‘‘ pegging away”’ in some one or other 
of our public institutions. But my story is not yet told. 
I was interested a short time since in a news item in 
one of our most reliable dailies. It was headed ‘‘Stole 
a Red-hot Stove,’’ and narrated that it was taken in 
broad daylight while the owner was for a few minutes 
in an adjoining room. The stovepipe had been pulled 
down, and the stove, in which a bright fire had been 
burning, was gone. The thief was captured, and in 
court confessed that he was cold, and had wrapped a 
door-mat about the stove and carried it to his room. 
And I believe it was so, for I saw it in—— Ouch! 
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Within the rich mans qara 
Full many a flower was se 


With CTOUWTS of gold and ( 














On Cups of emerald green. 
They brouyht the dead King thither, and « flower in bloom 
Bowed down it's head in sorrow about the riour’s tomb. 

But see! the white-winged angels have rolled the stone away, 
And mid the flowers only the white grave ¢ 
Next day they sought to fi 
Io! rising where they fell, 
Like the white hand of (tn 
Waved there—a lily’ s hell. 


So pure, so white, and spot 

















Tt pointed in the air, 

As if to tell new comers 
That He had risen there. 
Born of His white robes fail 
Like white leaves folded Up, 














Theu found a scepter gold and small 


Within cach fragrant cup. 
And so amid the blossoms of the rich man’s fragrant bowers 


Was horn the Easter Lily—the angel of the flowers. 
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Drawn H. M. Eaton Illustrating “ Father John.” 
‘“*1 poNn’T KNOW,’ SAID NORA, LOOKING DOWN, WITH A TANTALIZING SMILE.’’ 





